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PROCEEDINGS : coz /5— 


OF THE 


ASIATIC. SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


— — áÓ— 4 ———— — — 
for DECEMBER, 1904. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 7th December, 1904, at 9-15 P.m. 


Tue Hos. Mr. Jostice F. E. Paroiter, B.A., LO.S., President, 


in the chair, 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr, N. Annandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Major 
W. J. Bythell, R.E., Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. G. C. Dudgeon, The 
Hon. Mr. A. Earle, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. J. Mac- 
farlane, Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Kumar Ramessur Maliah, Mr. H. H. 
Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoom, The Hon. Mr. Justice Saroda Charan Mitra, 
Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., Dr. E. D. Ross, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 


Shastree, Mr. E. H. Stapleton, Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, 
Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


Visitors :—Mr. W. M. Aders, Babu Mahendranath Gupta, Mr. M. 
Hill, and Rev. A. W. Young. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-four presentations were announced :— 


Mr. E. G. Hill, Mr. R. Nathan and Rev. S. Eudle were balloited 
for and elected Ordinary Members. ! 





The General Secretary reported the death of Dr. Emil Schlagint- 
weit, the only Corresponding Member of the Society. 





80 Announcements. [Dec., 


The President announced :— 


l. That the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mokhopadhyaya and Dr. 
E. D. Ross, having returned to Calcutta had taken over charge of the 
duties of Treasurer and Anthropological Secretary from Mr. W. K. 
Dods and Mr. J. Macfarlane, respectively. 

2. That Dr. Ross had been appointed to officiate as Philological 
Secretary during the absence of Dr. T. Bloch. 

3. That Mr. N. Annandale had been appointed Anthropological 
Secretary in the place of Dr. Ross. 


The General Secretary read a report on n find of 6 coins forwarded 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Saugor with his letter No. 2296, dated 


, 23rd June 1904, under the Treasare Trove Act. i 
The finds consists of :=— — 
Rupee of Shahjahan of Tatta mint es es f1 
Rupees of Aurangzeb of Surat mint one oe 9 
Rupee of Khambay (Cambay) mint ies E! 
Rupee of Lucknow mint see ees eer! 
6 


The General Secretary reported the presentation of the following 
coins :— 
9 coins from the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for- 
warded with their letter dated 26th September, 1904. 
1 coin from the Deputy Commissioner of Bhandara, forwarded with E 4 
his letter No. 3979, dated 30th September, 1904. $ 
4 coins from the Government of United Provinces, forwarded with i 
_ 3988 _ 4064 4297 
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General Secretary.—M. Edmond Donttet, Professor in the École Sapé- 
rieure des Lettres, Pare de Fontaine-Bleue, 
Mustapha Supérieur, Algiers. 
Troeasurer.—M. David, Chief of the Governor-General’s Private Sec- 
retariat, Palais d'Hiver, Algiers. 


SunJEOCTS. 
I. India.—Aryan Languages and Indian Languages. 
II. Semitic Languages. 
III. Mussulman Languages (Arabic, Turkish, Persian ). 


IV. Egypt: African Languages: Madagascar. 
V. Far East. 


VI. Greece aud the East. 

VII. African Archeology and Mussulman Art. 

The titles of papers intended to be read at the Congress should bo 
sent either to tho President of the Section to which they relate, or to 
the General Secretary, or the Assistant Secretaries. 

The subscription has been fixed at 20 francs. Wives or female 
relations of members of the Congress who may accompany them will 
have a right to a ladies’ ticket, value 10 francs. This ticket will entitle 
the holder to all the concessions which will be eventually granted to 
members of the Congress by Railway and Steamer Companies, but will 
not entitle them to the publications of the Congress. 

Letters and enquiries concerning the Congress should be addressed 
to the General Secretary or one of the Assistant Secretaries. Names of 
intending members may now be sent to the Treasurer, and should be 
accompanied by the subscription, without which they will not receive 
attention. For the convenience of futare members of the Congress they - 


may also be addressed to—M. Lerovx, Bookseller, 28 rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. "E. 


A number of Tibetan pictures in the possession of the Imperial 


Library, and of Col. Longe, R.E., and other private owners in Calcutta 
were exhibited. 


The following papers were read :— 


01. The Lizards of the Andamans, with the description of a new Gecko 


‘and a note on the reproduced tail in Ptychozoon homalocephalum.—By N. 
- ANNANDALE, B.A. 


( Abstract.) 
Ont of the nine Geckos recorded from the Andamans, five or pos- 
sibly six would seem to have been carried thither by man, The remaining 


pus: 
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three are indigenous. Que of the three is very nearly related to forma 
on the nearest mainland; the second has Malabar affinities: and the 
third Madagascan. The Andamans have three Agamida: Two are 
endemic ; the other is a common Indian garden species, but is very local 
in the Andaman Islands. Of Varanidw, the only species is Indo-Malayan. 
Of the Skinks the Andamans have several species. One of these occurs 
down the east side of the Bay of Bengal; one is confined to the Anda- 
mans and the remaining species haye a distribution similar to that of 
the Varanus mentioned earlier. 

The author describes Gonatodes Andersonti—a new species. 

The scales of the reproduced part of the tail, dorsal and ventral 
surfaces, of Plychoroon homocephalum are slightly smaller than those 
on the uninjured part, and the dorsal tubercles are absent: also the 
loose membraue is narrower, asymmetric and not lobed, This last point 
is important, as Müller had thought the lobes of specific importance, 


2. Vidyapati Thakur.—By NacgNDRANATH Gurra., Communicated 
by the President, 
( Abstract.) 


The paper contains facts relating to the life and work of this poet, 
Some four hundred new poems have been obtained in one collection, and 
they are pronounced genuine; altogether some six or seven hundred poems 
of his nre known. He lived toa very greatage; but the exact dates 
of his birth and death cannot be ascertained, though the day of the 
month on which he died is known. He was appointed Raj Pandit in 
au age of Pandits, and showed untiring activity through his life. In a 
village near Darbhanga is preserved a very valuable manuscript of his 
poems which has been examined. 


3. The Occurrence of an Aquatic Glow-worm in India,—By N. ANNAN- 
DALE, B.A. 

Until recently the Lampyridee were regarded as purely terrestrial 
and aerial beetles. The great abundance of fire-flies on the banks of 
Oriental rivers and swamps, especially in wet weather, and the fact 
that most glow-worms (generally the larvae of fire-flies) seem to affect 
damp situations, have led me to doubt whether this is the case in a 
considerable number of tropical forms, regarding the life-history of 
which nothing is known. In 1899! I first observed and collected an 
aquatic larval glow-worm at Patalung in Lower Siam, and I was able 
to confirm the observation at the same place in 19022, At the begin- 
ning of November, 1904, I brought some water-weeds from a tank in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, and among their roots I subsequently found 


.1 P.Z.8. 1900, pp. 852-806 93 Faacic. Malay. Suppl., 1903, p. xiv, 4 
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what appears to be a second Lampyrid larva. It is not so brilliantly 
luminous as the Siamese form, bat closely resembles it. Should I 
be able to rear it, I hope to publish a fall description in due course. 
So fnr as I nm aware, these are the only cases in which aquatic Lam- 
pyrids have been found. 

I may say that I am getting together material for an account of 
the tank founa of Cnlcutta, and w ill be glad to receive specimens of 
fresh-wnter animals of all kinds from the neighbourhood, If possible, 
arrangements will be made for their identification by specialists in 
Europe, unless they belong to groups which are being studied by 
nataralists at present in Indin. 


4. A uote on Mahamahataka Chandeswara Thakkura of Mithila —HBy 
THe Hos. Mu. Jusrice Sarona Caanan MITRA. 


( Abstract. ) 


Chandeswara Thakkura is known to lawyers as a leader of the 
Mithila School of the Mitakshara system of Hindu law; to Sanskrit 
scholars as the author of the Saptaratnakara, of which the law exposi- 
tion is but n part, and which contains the whole duty of man. Up to 
the present time little has been known of him, but that he was a minister 
ofa Raja of Mithila, named Hara Singh, and was living in 1314 A.D., 
thereafter going on a pilgrimage to Gujrat. 

It is now found ont that he came of an ancient family of Mithila 
Brahmins originating at a village called Visai not yet identified. His 
grandfather, Devadityn, was prime minister to the then Raja of Mithila, 
—a feudatory of the Sultan of Delhi; and his father, Vireswara, was a 
minister and the author of a work Chhandoga Paddhati. His brother 
was a great Pandit. Mr. Colebrooke has claimed that Chandeswara 
rather supervised the writing than wrote the Ratnakara, but there is 
no improbability in the general belief that he wrote it. 





PIBRA RY. 


The following new books have been added to the Library from. 
September to December, 1904. The continuations of all the serials and 
works in progress have been received. 


Al-Bekri and others. [Accounts of the Russians and the Slavs. 
Pt. II. Selected by A. Kunik.] [In Russian.] St. Petersburg, 1903. 
S? 

Presd. by Mr. A. Kunik. 


Annandale, Nelson, Contributions to the Terrestrial Zoology of the - 


Faroes. Edinburgh, 1904. 8° 
From the Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. 


. The Peoples of the Malay Peninsula. [.Edinburgh, 1904.) 
8°. 
| Reprinted from the Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Religion and Magic among the Malays of the Patani States. 
Part II. Ghosts and Ancestor Worship- [London, 1904.) 4°. 
Reprinted from Fasciculi Malayenses—Anthropology. 


Presd. by the Author. 


Áncumoroarscum ONDERZOEK OP Java EN Mapvma. I. Beschrijving van 
de ruine bij de desa Tempang, genaamd Tjandi Djago, in de resi- 
dentie Pasceroean.  Samengesteldnaar de gegevens verstrekt door 
H. L. Leydie Melville en J. Knebel, onder leiding van Dr. J. L. A. 
Brandes. 's-Gravenhage, 1904. fol. 

Presd, by Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal, Land- en 
. > Volkenkunde van Ned.—Ind ië. 


Ashmarin, Nicolai. [Report on the Literary Activity of the Tartar | 


Muhammadans of Kazan from 1880 to 1895.] [In Russian.) Moscow. 
1901. 8°. . 


Presd. by the Author. 


Avapinagataka. A Century of edifying tales belonging to the Hinayana, 
Edited by Dr. J. S. Speyer. St. Petersburg, 1903.  8*. 


Bibliotheca Buddhica, LLI. 
Presd. by the Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
St. Petersburg. 
1 | * e > s 





Azara, Félix de.’ Geografía física y esférica de las Provincias del Para- 
guay, y Misiones Guarunies. ... —manuscrito en la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Montevideo— Bibliografía prólogo y anotaciones por R. R. Schuller. 
Montevideo, 1904. 4°. 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Montevideo. 


Pread. by Museo Nacional de Montevideo. 


Bagrat, Bishop of Tauromenia, [Georgian text of a manuscript of the 
llth Century. Edited and translated by A. Khakhanoff.] [In Russian.] 
Moscow 1904. 8°. 


" Presd. by the Lazorean Institute for Oriental Languages, 


Bhandarkar, S. R. Report of a tour through Central India, the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana, in connection with the search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts. [Bombay, 1904.) fol. 


Presd. by the Government of Bombay. 


Tue BODHAYANA-GRIHYA-SÖTRA, Edited by L. Srinivasacharya. My- 
sore, 1904, 8°. 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita. No, 22. 


Presd. by the Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 


Bogoraz, V. G, [Materials for the Study of the Language and Folklore of 
the Chukots. Part I. Text and Translation.) [In Russian] Sf. 


Petersburg, 1900, 4°, 


Presd. by the Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
St. Petersburg. 


Barrrsm Museum. [Natural History.] The History of the Colleetions 
contained in the Natural History Departments of the British Museum. 
Vol. I, ete. London, 1904, etc. 8°. 


. An Introduction to the Study of Meteorites, ete, 
[London,] 1904. 8°. 





Pread. by the British Museum. 





Buffum, Douglas Labaree. Le Roman de la Violette. A study of the 
manuscripts and the original dialect. A dissertation, efc. Baltimore, 
1904, 8°, | 


Oarver, Benjamin F, A Study of new Semipermeable Membranes pre- 
pared by the Electrolytic Method. Dissertation, ete., Easton, Pa. 
1903. 8°, 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 


Chavannes, Edouard. Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (Turcs) occiden- 
taux. St. Petersburg, 1903. 4°, 


Presd. by the Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
St. Petersburg. 


Ohild, C. G. Palatal Diphthongization of Stem Vowels in the old 
English Dialects. A dissertation, ete., Philadelphia, 1908. 8°. 
Reprinted from the Publications of the University 

of Pennsylvania, Series in Philoloyy and Literature. 


Coker, W. C. On the Gametophytes and Embryo of Taxodium. A dis- 
sertation, ete. [Chicago, 1904.) 8°. 
. Reprinted from the Botanical Gazette. 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 


CornrngcrioN or 300 Buppuist PICTURES. [Collection of 300 Buddhist 
Pictures. Edited with notes by 5. F. Oldenburg. Part I. Pictures 
and Table of Contents.) [In Russian,] St. Petersburg, 1903. 8°. 

Bibliotheca Buddhica. V. 


Presd. by the Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
L St. P etersburg. 


Collinson, General. General Sir Henry Drury Harness, K.C.B., Colonel 
Commandant Royal Engineers...Edited by General Webber. Lon- 
don, 1903, 8°. 


Presd, by the Committee of the Royal Engineers 
i Institute, Chatham. 





Oonverse, Henry A, On a System of Hypocycloids of class three in. 
scribed to a given 8-line and some curves connected with it, A 
dissertation, efc. Salem, 1904. 4°. 


Reprinted from the Annals of Mathematics. 


Coony, J. P. A Study of some new Semipermeable Membranes. Dis- 
sertation, efc. Baltimore, 1903. 8°, 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 
THE Forest MANUAL, efe. Manila, 1904. 8°. 


Presd. by the Bureau of Forestry, Manila. 


Fraser, Williams Ritchie. Metaphors in Aeschines the Orator. A 
dissertation, ete. Baltimore, 1897. 8°. 


Getman, Frederick Hutton. A Study of the Molecular Lowering of 
the freezing points of concentrated solutions of certain Electrolytes. 
Dissertation, efc Lancaster, Pa., 1904. 8°. 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 


Grierson, George Abraham, The Languages of India: being a reprint, 


of the chapter on Languages...to the report on the Census of India. 
1901, together with the Census Statistics of Languages. Culeuffa, 
1903. fol. 


Presd. by the Author. 
Griswold Rev. H. D. The Chet Rami Sect. [Cawnpore, 1904.] 8°. 


Presd. by the Author. 


GUVATEMALA.—. Administracion Estrada Cabrera. Reseña de los progresos 
aleanzados en los ramos de adjudicacion de Terrenos, ferrocarriles, 
carreteras, puentes, communicaciones por carreo, telégrafo y teléfono y 
produccion agricola. Guatemala, 1904. 8°. 


Presd. by Direccion General de Estadistica, Guatemala. 


Haan, Fouger de. An Outline of the History of the Novela Picaresca in 
Spain. Dissertation, efe. New Fork, 1903. 8°. 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 





Haeckel, Ernst. Die Lebenswunder. Gemeinverstündliche Studien über 
biologische Philosophie.  Ergáünzungsband zu dem Buche über die 
Weltrüthsel — Sfuffgart, 1904. 8". 

Pread. by the Author. 

Harsha, Sri. Sri Harsha's Khandanakhandakhádya, with the commen- 
tary Khandanaphakkik&vibhajana— Vidyasagari—of Anandpurna, with 
extracts, from the commentary of Chitsukha, Sankara Misra and 


Raghunatha. Edited by Ganganath Jha. Fasc. I, efe. Benares, 
1904, efc. 8°. 


Part of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 


Henry, Victor. Précis de Grammaire Pálie, accompagné d'un choix de 
textes gradués. Paris, 1904. 58°. 
Part of the Bibliotheque de l' École Française d'extréme-Orient. 


Presd. by the Ecole Française d'extréme—Orient. 


Hullihen, Walter, Antequam and Priusquam with special reference 
to the historical devolopment of their subjunctive usage. A disserta- 
tion, etc. Baltimore, 1903. 5”. 


Hun, John Gale, On certain invariants of two T'riangles...Dissertation, 


ete. | Lancaster, Pa. |, 1904. +. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the American Mathematical Nociety. 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 


Hyrpernanan.—H. H. The .Nizam's Government State 


$55, ue y NU — oy ‘Catalogue of Arabic, Persian and Urdu — in 
H. H. The Nizam's Government State Library, Hyderabad.] Hyde- 
rabad, 1900. 8”. 


Presd. by the Superintendent of H. H. the Nizam's 

Government State Library, Hyderabad. 

IxrERIAL LinRARY. Catalogue of the Imperial Library, efc. Part I, eto. 
Calcutta, 1904, etc. 4°. 

Pread, by the Imperial Library. 

Iokhelson, W. I. (Materials forthe study of the Language and Folklore 

of the Yukagirs. Part I. Test and Translation? [In Russian.] St. 

Petersburg, 1900. 4^. 
Presd. by the Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
St. Petersburg. 
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James, G, O. Some differential Equations connected with Hypersurfaces, i 
A dissertation, efc. Baltimore, 1903. 4°. 
Presd, by the Johns Hopkins University. 
Khakhanof, A. [Balavar and Iodasaph. Georgian text froma Manuscript 7» 


of the 12th century. ‘Translation and Introduction.] [In Russian.] 
Moscow, 1902. 8. 


Presd, by the Author. 


Krew.—Natural History Society. [Journal of the Kiew Natural History 
Society. Vols. XVI—XVIIL] [In Russian.) Kiew, 1899— 1904. 

B*. 
Presd. by the Kiew Natural History Society. 


King, L. White. Collection L. White King. [Coins.] Première partie 
September, 1904. [Amsterdam, 1904.] 8°. 


Presd. by Herr J. Schulman. 

Koningsberger, J. C.  Ziekten in Klapperaanplantingen. Batavia, 
1904. 8°. 

Presd. by the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg. 


Krimski, A. [Sources for the History of Muhammad and the Literature 
dealing with him.) [In Russian.] Moscow, 1902. 8°. 


Presd. by the Author. 


La Four TRISTRAN. An Anglo-Norman Poem. Edited by A. E. Curdy... 
Part I. A Dissertation, etc. Baltimore, 1903. 8’. 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 


Lemm, Oscar von. Der Alexanderroman bei den Kopten. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Alexandersage im Orient....Text. Ubersetzung. 
Anmerkungen. Mit...Tafeln. St. Petersburg, 1903. 4°. 


Pread, by the Académe Impériale des Sciences, 
St. Petersburg. 





Levasseur, E. The American Workman....An American translation... — 
Edited by Theodore Marburg. Baltimore, 1900. 8". 


Presd. by the Johns Hopkins University. 


Levi, Sylvain. On some terms employed in the Inscriptions of the 
Kshatrapas,..translated...from the “Journal Asiatique " under the 
direction of J. Burgess. Bombay, 1904. 4°. - 

Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary. 


Presd. by Dr. J. Burgess. 


Mahavarati, Swami Dharmananda. yw stet [Mukta Madhav.) [In 
Bengali.) Calcutta, 1904. 8°. 


Presd. by the Author. 


Mallika, Durllabha. csrfe-wam aie (Govinda Chandra Gita... Published 
with notes by Siva Chandra Sila.) [In Bengali.] Calcutta, (1901.] 8°. 


Presd, by Babu Siva Chandra Sila. 
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Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty.. —By Mayor W. Haw. 
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[Read 2nd November, 1904] : - 
(1) Tae Orci! or Tae Coosouks Banmant. 3 


* The legends commonly related by historians regarding the origin 
of the cognomen Bahman connect it with the name of the priestly 
caste of the Hindus. The story preferred by Firishta and repeated by 
Khafi Khan in the third volume of the Muntakhabu-l- Lubab is that 
Hasan, the founder of tho dynasty, was, in his youth, a servant of 
Káünkü, Ginga, or Gangü, a Brahman astrologer who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Mubammad-bin Tughlaq before he ascended the throne. One 
day, as he was ploughing some waste land for the Brahman, his plough 
stuck fast. On digging it out of the ground he found that it bad 


| In this article tho editions referred to are the following :— 

Firishta—Bombay edition of 1832, 

Hadáoni—HBibliotheca Indica edition. 

Burhán-i-Ma'ásrir and by Major J. S. King, 
Luzao & Co., 1900: 
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caught in a chain and that to the chain was attached a chest contain- 
ing dshrafis and uncoined gold, which he took straight to is master, 
The Brahman was so pleased with Hasan's honesty that he brought 
him to the notice of the prince, Mubammnad-bin Tughlaq, by whose in- 
flaence he obtained an appointment in the imperial service. Shortly 
after this the Brahman informed Hasan that he had cast his horoscope, 
and foretold that he would rise to the highest dignity, He asked him 
to promise that he would, when this prophecy should be fulfilled, take 
the name of his original benefactor as part of his title, and Hasau made 
the required promise and, when the time came, falfilled it by styling 
himself, as king, “ Hasan Kánkü-i-Bahmani." In corroboration of this 
story Firighta records (i. 527) that Hasan, after being proclaimed king 
of the Dakan, made Kanki the Brahman the controller of the finances 
of his kingdom, and that he was the first Muhammadan ruler to em- 
ploy a Brahman in so high a post. 

The only authority which we have for this story is that of Firishta, 
for Khafl Kban, being admittedly little more than a copyist so far as 
the affairs of the Dakan are concerned, cannot be accounted an authori- 
ty. The author of the Tabagüt-i-Akbari, the Burhàn-i-Ma'üsir, and 
the Tazkiratu-l-Mulak relate other legends, all more or less improbable, 
but do not commit themselves to Firishta's account of Hasan's servitude 
in the house of a Hindu. The predictions of his greatness are attribu- 
ted variously to one Gangü, a Brahman, not said to be his master, 
Shaikh Nizimu-d-din Auliya of Dibli, and Shaikl Muhammad Siraj-i- 
Junaidi, in whose service he is said to have held some post. 

The titles of Hasan, as king of the Dakan, are variously given by 
historians as follows :—In Firishta's history (i. 525), * Ala’u-d-din 
Hasan Künkü-i-Bahmani, by Khafi Khánin the third volume of the 
Muntakhabu-l- Lubüb, *Alü'u-d-din Künkü-i-Bahmani, curf Hasan, by 
Nizámu-d-din Ahmad in the Tabagàat-i- Akbari, ! Ala'u-d-din Hasan Shih, 
by * Ali-bin ' Azazi-'llüh Tabatabá in the Burhün-i-Ma'üsir, *Alà'u-d-din 
Hasan Shih Gangü-i-Bühmani, and 'Alá'u-d-din Hasan Shah al Vali-ul- 
Bahmani, by the author of the Tazkiratu-l-Malak, *Ala'u-d-din Bahman 
Shah, and by Badaoni in the Mwntakhabu-t- Tawürikh (i. 231) " the 
Sultan who is known as Hasan Kànkà and at last obtained the King- 
dom of the Dakan under the title of *Ala'u-d-din Bahman Shah.” 

The title given by Badaoni and the author of the T'üazkiratu-l- 
Mulak is correct. Hasan did not add to his tille the epithet Bahmani, 
but assumed the name of Bahman. There is in the fort of Gulbarga 
a contemporary inscription, bearing the date A.H. 754 (A.D. 1353) 
in which his titles are given as “ 'Ala'n-d-danya wa'd-din Abü-'l-Muzaffar 
Bahman Sháh." The names Hasan and Künkü, or Gangü, and the 
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epithet Bahmani, which is used on the coins of his successors and is 
correctly applied to them only, are omitted. The inscription, which 
was cut while Bahman Shah was still alive and reigning, and was 
placed over a mosque in his capital, is far better evidence of the style 
under which he reigned than any statements ef historians. Other 
evidence, however, exists. I have a copper coin which bears the in- 
scription “Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah bin Bahman Shah.” This 
inscription needs some explanation—a question which will be considered 
hereafter—but there is no doubt that the words “ Bahman Shah” 
refer to the founder of the Bahmani dynasty. There is also the 
Bahman-nüma, a versified history of the Bahmani kings, the author- 
ship of which is uncertain, but which is often quoted by Firishta. 
The title of this history cannot refer to the epithet Hahmani, but can 
and evidently does refer to the name Bahman. 

The question of the title under which the founder of the Bahman 
dynasty assumed the sovereignty of the Dakan is important as an 
indication of tho derivation of the name by which that dynasty is 
known. It is conceivable that a Mubammadan king might have dis- 
tinguished himself, from gratitude to a Brahman benefactor, by the 
epithet Bahmani, even though that epithet is never found in its un- 
corrupted form Brahmani, but no Mubammadan king would have styled 
himself “King Brahman.” The derivation of the title Bah man Shah 
must, therefore, be sought in Hasan's claim to descend from theSasünidise. 
His pedigree, as given by Firishta, is as follows :—'Alàá'u-d-din Hasan, 
the son of Kaikaüs, the son of Mahammad, the son of * Ali, the son of 
Hasan, the son of Sahüm, the son of Simün, the son of Salām, the son 
of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, the son of Munsür, the son of Rustam, 
the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Minüchihr, the son of Nāmdār, the 
son of Isfandiyür, the son of Kaiyümarg, the son of Khurshid, the son 
of Sa'sá, the son of Faghfür, the son of Farrukh, the son of Shahryàr, 
the son of Amir, the son of Suhaid, the son of Malik Dà'üd, the son 
of Hüshang, the son of Nik Kardàür, the son of Firüz Bakht, the son 
of Nah, the son of Sani‘, who was descended from Bahram-i-gir the 
Samani, who was descended from Bahman the son of Isfandiyür. This 
pedigree is varied as follows by the author of the Burhdn-i-Ma'agir :— 
‘ Alü'u-d-dunyü  wa-'d-din Hasan Bahman &bāh, son of Kaikàáüs 
Muhammad, son of * Ali, son of Hasan, son of Bahtám, son of Simfin, 
son of Salam, son of Nib, son of Ibrahim, son of Naşir, son of Manaür, 
son of Nah, son of Sani‘, son of Bahram, son of Sbàáhrin, son of Sad, 
son of Nisin, son of Dàüvàüd, son of Bahrám-i-gür. Both historians 
express some doubts as to the anthenticity of the pedigrees which they 
give, and there can be little doubt that both pedigrees are fictitious. 
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We are not concerned, however, with the genuineness of Hasan’s 
claim, for this is a question which cannot now be decided. It is cer- 
tain that be put forward the claim and that his title " Bahman Shah" 
was an embodiment of its assertion. The author of the Burhàn- 
i-Ma'üsir says (King,ep. 1) “in consequence of his descent the king was 
known ns Bahman,” and subsequently (King, p. 17) refers to him as 
"the cream of the race of Bahman." 

I believe that I have shewn that the epithet * Bahmani " applied 
to the great dynasty of the Dakan has no connection with the caste- 
name “Brahman,” but is derived from the old Persian name Bahmani 
which was borne, as a title, by the founder of the dynasty. 


(2) Tae Orrsrrino or ‘ALi'o-p-pIN Bauman Sui. 


According to the author of the Burhün-i-Ma'üsir ! Bahman Shah 
had four sons of whom three, Mubammad the eldest, Mabmüd? and 
Ahmad? are named.  Firishta does not give the number of the sons, 
but names three, Muhammad * the eldest, Dü'üd,5* who afterwards 
ascended the throne as the fourth king of the line, and Mabmüd * the 
youngest, Khafi Khan,in the third volume of the Muntakhabu-l- Lubàb, 
says that Bahman Shah had four sons, but he mentions three only. 
Muhammad the eldest, Mabmüd and Dà'üd. No list of Bahman Shüh's 
sons is given in the T'abaqüt-i-Akbari, and Muhammad is mentioned 
as his son, withont being distinguished as the eldest.? Elsewhere, * 
however, Muhammad Shah, the fifth king of the dynasty is referred 
to as “the son of Mabmüd, the son of Hasan Shah” (sul Bahman 
Shah). It is clear, from the general consensus of authorities, that 
Muhammad, Bahman Shàh's successor, was his eldest son, and it is 
also clear that Bahman Shah had a son named Mahmid. The state- 
ments of the authors of the Burhan-i-Ma'üsir and the Muntakhabu-l- 
Lubüb as to the number of his sons may be accepted as correct, in spite 
of the fact that no one authority names more than three sons, We 
have, therefore, two sons to account for, viz. Ahmad, mentioned by 
the authors of the Burhün-i-Ma'üsir, the  Taskiratu-l-Mulük, and 
Dàá'üd, mentioned by Firishta and Khafi Khan. There seems to be little 
doubt that Bahman Shah had a son named Ahmad, but this question will 
be considered in connection with that of the parentage of the eighth and 
ninth Sultans of the dynasty. I cannot, however, find any sufficient 
reason for believing that Ahmad was the youngest son, as stated by 


A King, p. 22. é Firishta, i. 527. 7 King, p. 408, 
* Ibid, p. 31. — * Ibid, i. 633, 673, © Tabagót-i- Akbari, p. 410. 
5 Ibid, p. 36, * Thid, i. 633. * King, p. 47. 
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Major King in the genealogical table given by him on p. xxxiv of his 
book. The author whom he translates nowhere says that Abmad was 
the youngest son, and Firighta, who, although not entirely trustworthy 
in questions of genealogy, should be followed when he caunot be proved 
to be wrong, distinctly says that Mabmüd was the youngest. So far, 
therefore, we have Muhammad the eldest, and Malmüd the youngest, 
with Ahmad somewhere between them. 
Authorities differ as to the parentage of Dà'üd. Both Firighta 
and Khafi Khan make him a son of Bahman Shah, the only difference 
between them being that the former places the sons in the order —(1) 
Muhammad, (2) Da'üd, (3) Mabmüd ; while the latter places Mubmüd 
before Dà'üd, without saying, however, that Mabmüd was the elder. 
In the Tabaqüt-i-Akbari? Dà'üd is described as the first cousin of 
Mujàhid Shah, son of Muhammad Shah I, according to which state- 
ment he would bea grandson and not a son of Bahman Shah. The 
author of the Burhün-i-Ma'ügir says in one place * that Dá'üd was “a 
younger brother, or according to one history, a cousin of Mujabid,” ” 
but afterwards ë says, “ according to the most authentic accounts, Sultán 
Da’id Shah was son of Mahmüd Khan, son of Sultün 'Ala'a-d-din 
Hasan Shah Bahmani (sul. Bahman Shah), Although Firighta is gener- 
ally an untrustworthy genealogist his account of Da'üd's parentage must 
be preferred to that of other authorities, It is possible that the word 
er! (“son”) in Nizàma-'d-din Ahmad’s description of him as the first 
cousin (° wt) of Mujahid is an interpolation. The statement in the 
Burhün-i- Mu'üsir that Dà'üd was the son of Mahmid Khan, the son 
of Bahman Shah, cannot beaccepted.  Firishta, who is not contradicted 
on this point, makes Mahmiid, as has been said, the youngest son of 
Bahman Shah. He says that at the time of Bahman Shah's death 
(A.H. 759) Mahmúd was a schoolboy, reading Sa'di's Büstün. He was 
probably, therefore, thirteen or fourteen years of age at that time, and 
can hardly have been the father of Dà'üd, who held an important . 
command iu the expedition against the Raya of Vijayanagar in 
Mujàhid's reign (A.H. 776-779), For these reasons I am inclined to 
complete the tale of Bahman Shah's four sons by adding to them 
Dá'üd, and this assumption, supported by Firighta’s authority, what- 
ever that may be worth, not only fills the gap left by the authors of 
the Burhün-i-Ma'üsir and the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, but accounts satisfac- 
torily for Dà'üd's anger when he was rebuked by Mujahid for neglect 
of his military duty. Da'ũd might have borne a rebuke from a brother 
or & cousin older than himself who was also his king, but a rebuke 


L King, p. 410. ? King, p. 29. è King, p. 31, 
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from a nephew would have,been harder to bear, and the assumption 
that Dà'üd was Mujáhid's uncle explains his resentment, the result of 
which was the assassination of Mujahid and the accession of Dà'üd. 
Bahman Shah's four sons, therefore, were Muhammad, Dà'üd, Ahmad 
and Mabmüd, The only question concerning them which cannot be 
settled is the order in which Dàa'üd and Ahmad came, 


(3) Tug Orrsprina or Mugammap I. 


Mohammad was succeeded by his son Mujahid. Firishta, Nizámu- 
d-din Abmad, and Kbáfi Khan mention no other son, but the author 
of the Burhan-i-Masir! says that Muhammad had a younger son, Fath 
Khan. The statement may be accepted as correct, but Fath Khan is 
not again heard of, and is therefore unimportant, Mujahid was 
assassinated after a reign of little more than a year, and his uncle and 
successor, Da’ id, was assassinated after a reign of little more than a 
month. The former left no issue. Da'id, according to Firishta, left a 
son, Muhammad Sanjar, who was blinded. 


(4) NástnU-D-bDIN MOHAMMAD Spin II. 


Muhammad Shih II is described both by Nizámu-d.din Ahmad 
and by the author of the Burhün-i-Ma'üsir as the son of Mabmüd 
Khan, the son of 'Alü'u:d-din Bahman Shih. The latter authority also 
describes him, consistently but wrongly, as the younger brother of Da'üd. 
Firishta, followed, of course, by Khafi Khan, falls into a strange error 
regarding the name and the identity of this king, and asserts that his 
name was Mahmüd and not Mubammad and that he was the son of 
Ala‘’u-d-din Bahman Shah. He is very positive on this point, as the 
following extract? will show :— 

“The author of the Futühu-s-Salütin has made a mistake regard- 
ing the name of this king, saying that his name was Sultan Mubam- 
mad Shah, and mentioning him as Muhammad Shih in all his poems ; 
and likewise some of the historians of Gujarat and Dihli, both ancient 
and modern, not having inquired into events in the Dakan as they ac- 
tually came to pass, have made mistakes both in the names of the Bah- 
mani kings and in many of the stories which they relate concerning 
them, and all of them have wielded untrustworthy pens and have failed 
to verify their information." 

Firishta, in spite of his assurance, was unquestionably wrong. 
In the first place he stands alone, his copyist Kbafi Kbàn excepted, in 
describing the fifth Bahmavi King as Mabmüd. All other authorities 


1 Eing, P. 28. L Firishta, i 576. 


> 
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call him Mubammad. In the second place he is contradicted by an 
inscription, dated A.H, 892, on the Muhammadi gate of the fortress of 
Narnāla in Berar, in which Shahübu-d-din Mahmid Shah, the fourteenth 
king of the Bahmani dynasty is described as “ the son of Sultan Mubam- 
mad, the son of Sultan Hamayin, the son of Sultan Abmad, the son 
of Sultan Muhammad.” The inscription is not necessarily a better 
authority than Firishta, and the account of Shahabu-d-din Malmüd's 
descent which it gives is unquestionably wrong, but the Sultan Mubam- 
mad to whom the descent is traced was evidently the fifth king of the 
Babmani dynasty, so that in this respect the inscription corroborates 
the mass of evidence against Firighta. Finally we have the evidence 
of the coins. All the known coins of the fifth king of the Bahmani 
dynasty bear the name Muhammad. None bears the name Mahmüd. 
This fact alone is sufficient to decide the question. Even Firishta 
would have hesitated to assert that the officials of the mint did not 
know the name of the king whom they served. 

It is, however, worth while to consider a possible source of Firishta's 
error. He may have seen this Sultán mentioned in some inscription, 
sanad, or other authentic document by his name Násiru-d-din followed 
by his father's name, thus :—Nüsiru-d-din-i- Mahmüd, the izdfat, which 
would be omitted in Persian script, denoting the patronymic. Similar 
errors in nomenclature have occurred. Thus, the Arab conqueror of 
Sindh, Mubammad-i-Qàsim or Muhammad bin Qasim, has been styled 
by historians who should have known better, “ Muhammad Qasim,” as 
though Qasim were his own name instead of being his father's, 


(5) Tae OrrsrniNG or Mugamwan II. 


The fifth king had two sons. Sultan Ghiyásu-d-din Mubammad, 
or Bahman!and Sultan Shamsu-d.din Dà'üd, The former succeeded 
"him at the age of 17, according to Firishta,? or 12 according to the 
author of the Burhdan-i-Ma’asir,5 and was deposed and blinded after 
a reign of little more than a month. His younger brother Shamsa- 
d-din was then placed on the throne, at the age of 15, according to 
Firishta,* or 6, according to the author of the Burhdan-i-Ma'adsir.* 
His reign lasted, according to Nizámu-d.diu Ahmad® and Firishta’ 
fifty-seven days, and according to the author of the BurAdn-i-Ma'asir * 
five months and seven days. The discrepaucy may be due to a misread- 
ing. : 


| King, p. 34, 4 Firishta, i, 583. 7 Firishta, i, 588, 
3 Frixhta, i. 581. ^ King, p. 35. * King, p. 36, 
5 King, p. 94. 5 Tabaqst-i-Akbari, 411. 
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(6) Tug PARENTAGE or Fingz Spin AND AHMAD SuáH, THE Eicure 
AND Ninva KINOS. 


Firishta says! that Mabmüd Shah (Dà'üd is evidently meant) had 
three sons: (1) Muhammad Sanjar, who was blinded; (2) Firüz Khan; 
and (3) Abmad Khan; and that the uncle of these boys, Muhammad Shah 
H (whom Firishta calls Mahmuüd) before he had sons of his own, 
brought up Firüz and Ahmad as his sons, married them to two of his 
daughters, and led Firüz to believe that he would be his heir, but that 
after the birth of his own sons he made Firüz and Ahmad swear alle- 
giance to Ghiyásu-d.din. "This plnusible story accounts for Firüz 
Kbàn's ambition, but for various reasons it cannot be accepted as truc. 
In the first place the author of the Burhàn-i-Ma'ügir, who is a better 
authority than Firishta in genealogical questions, makes? Firüz and 
Ahmad the sons of Abmad Khan, the son of 'Alà'u-d-din Bahman 
Shüh, and ho is supported? by the author of the Tazkiratu-l- Mulük. 
Firishta does not explain why the two younger sons of Daàa'üd should 
have been brought up as princes in the line of succession to the throne 
when it was found necessary to blind their eldest brother, Muhammad 
Sanjar. There is good evidence, of a negative nature, in favour of 
the statements of the anthors of the Burhán-i- Ma'asir and the Tazkiratü- 
l-Mulük. Among Oriental rulers the pride of descent is more exacting 
than it is in the West, and descent from those who are merely members 
of a royal house is less highly regarded than a descent which can be 
traced through an uubroken line of actual wearers of the crown. This 
pride finds its expression in the common formula e bl. ou! oui Ji 
w' bd) .w! and, when a king can establish such a line of descent, he 
rarely fails to mention his father's name on his coins and in his inscrip- 
tions. So far as I know, neither Firüz Shih nor Ahmad Shah ever 

mentions his father’s name in such inscriptions. Ahmad Shah's name 


appears in the inscriptions in his fine tomb at Bidar, but his father’s - 


does not. If the brothers had been sons of Dà'üd, a king who actually 

reigned, they would certainly have mentioned the fact, either on their 
coins or in their inscriptions. As they have not done so it may be 
safely held, with the authors of the Burhün-i-Ma'àsir and tho Tazkirutu- 


s-Salütin, that Firüz and Ahmad were the sons of Ahmad Khan, tho | 


son of ‘Ala’u-d-din Babman Shah. 
I have referred above to an exceptional coin. This is the coin 


which I have already mentioned in the account of the founder of the 





Bahmani dynasty, The reverse bears the inscription, “ ‘Ahmad Shah 
bin Abmad Shah bin Bahman Shab,” but no date. I was inc uc IP 

A — im "^ 3 King, pp. 306,40 + King, p: an BEX 
D . d ak Ti ' a «^ — 
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assign this coin to Ahmad I, the younger brother of Firüz, and to 
assume that he had bestowed upon his .father, Ahmad Khan, the 
honorary title of ‘“‘ Shah,” but Maulavi Mubammad ‘Aziz Mirza, B.A., 
First Talukdar of Bid in the Haidarübád State, has pointed out to me 
that the kunya on the obverse of the coin does not coincide with that ou 
coins which can be assigned with certainty to Abmad Shah I, and he 
is Of opinion that the coin must be assigned to 'Ala'u-d-din Ahmad Shah 
II, the son and successor of Ahmad I, His ascription of the coin is 
undoubtedly correct but an explanation of the line of descent as given 
on the reverse is necessary, for there is no reason or authority for 
believing that Abmad I (and consequently Firüz) was the son of 
Bahman Shah the founder of the dynasty. We must therefore explain 
the inscription on the reverse, in view of the very strong reasons for 
believing that Firüz and Ahmad I were the sons of Abmad Khao, by 
assuming that Ahmad II traced his descent per saltum through 
Ahmad I to Bahman Shab. à ' 

T'wo errors concerning the descent of Ahmad Shah I call for notice 
here. The first is a mistake made by Nizümu-d.din Ahmad im the 
heading! of his account of Abmad Shah's reign, in which Abmad is 
described as the son of Firüz. This is merely a slip, for the same author 
elsewhere? mentions Hasan Kbàn as the eldest son of Firüz, and says that 
Firüz, when delivering the kingdom to Ahmad, commended his sons to his 
protection. The other error is contained in the Narnàüla inscription 
which makes Ahmad (and consequently Firüz) the son of Muhammad - 
Shah, evidently the fifth king of the dynasty. It has already been 
shown that Firüz and Ahmad were not the sons of Muhammad II, and 
the inscription is, independently of this inaccuracy, of very little value, 
for it omits altogether from the descent given, the name of * Ala'u-d-din 
Ahmad LI. 

There appears to be little if any doubt that Firüz Shüh and Ahmad 
Shah, the eighth and ninth kings of the Bahmani dynasty, were the 
sons of Ahmad Khan, son of *'Alá'u-d-din Bahman Shah, the founder 
of the dynasty. . 


(7) Tur OrrsruimG or FinOz Snin. 


According to the author of the Burhan-i-Ma’dgir Firüz, who was 
deposed by his younger brother Abmad in A.H. 825, left several eons, 
for he spenks® of “Hasan Khan and all the other sons of the late 
king." In another passage* he mentions Makhdüma-i-Jahán, the wife 


| Tabagdt-i-Akbari, p. 414. a King, p. 47. 
3 Tuübaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 413. è Kiog, p. 89, 


J. 1. 2 
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of Humáyün Sháh Bahmani, as the daughter of Mubáürak Khán, son 
of Sultan Firüz Shah.  Firishta! and Khafi Khan mention this 
princess and describe her as a wise woman, but do not give her descent, 
Neither author mentions any sons of Firüz except Hasan Khan, 
Nizimu-d-din Abmad says? that Firüz commended his “sons” to 
Ahmad's protection. We may conclude that Firüz had several sons, of 
whom the eldest was Hasan Khan, Mubarak being one of the younger 
sons, Hasan Khan was designated heir-apparent during his father's 
life-time, and married the beautiful danghter of the Sonar of Mudgal. 
He seems to have been an unambitious and pleasure-loving youth who 
readily acquiesced in his uncle's elevation to the throne, 


(8) OrrsrniNG of AHMAD SHAH VALI. 


The author of the Burhün-i- Ma'üsir says? that Ahmad Shah had 
seven sons, and gives the titles of four—(1) Zafar Khan Khán-i-Khánàn, 
(2) Mabmud Kban, (3) Muhammad Khan, and (4) Da'üd Khan. Mah- 
mid is described as the fourth son. . Nizámu-d-din Ahmad* mentions 
Zafar Khan by his name, ‘ Ala’u-d-din, and also mentions Muham- 
mad, Mabmüd, and Da’id. Muhammad was entrusted to the care of 
his eldest brother *Alá'u-din, while the other sons were placed in charge 
of provinces, This bears out Firishta's statement’ that Muhammad was 
the youngest of the sons and 'Alá'u-d-din the eldest. Firishta also 
mentions Mahmüd and Daàa'üd. Abmad Shah Vali had at least two 
daughters, for one of his daughters married Shah Habibu'llah, and 
another married Jalal Khan and was the mother of Sikaudar Khan, 
whom his father tried to raise to the throne, 


(9) OrrsrniNG OF Zarar Kinin, 'ALA'U-D.DiN Auman II. 


'Alá'n-d-din Ahmad had three sons: Humáyün Shah Zàálim (“the 
tyrant"), who succeeded him, and Hasan Khan, and Yabya Khan, both 
of whom were put to death by their brother.5 He also had more than 
one daughter, for bis eldest daughter? married Shih Mubabba-'llüh, 
brother of the Shah Habibu-'llàh already mentioned, 


t Firiehts, i. 663. 

8 Tabagát-i- Akbari, p. 414. 

5 King, p. 50. 

* Tabagát-i- Akbari, p. 416. 

5 Firishta, i. 630, 

* Firishta, i, 659, 661. King, pp. 81, 85, 87. Tabonat-i.Akbavi, pp. 424, 425, 
^ Ring, p. 74. 
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(10) OrrsruitkG or Homaron SHÀH Zac. 


Humüyün Shah married the daughter of Mubarak Khan, a 
younger son of the eighth king, Firüz, and by this princess, who received 
the title of Makhdüma-i-Jahün, invariably bestowed upon the principal 
wife of a Bahmani king, had three sons—(1) Nizam Shah, who succeeded 
him, (2) Shamsu-d-din Muhammad, who succeeded his brother Nizam 
Shah, and (3) Jamshid! called by Firishta* Ahmad. 


(11) Orrsrpainc or Saamsu-p-pin MUHAMMAD LASHKARI. 
Shamsu-d-din Mubammad had, so far as is known, only one son, 
who is styled by the author of the Burhün-i-Ma'üsir? Ahmad, and 
who succeeded his father under the title of Shahübu-d-din Mahmid. 
No other writer styles this prince Ahmad, and the author of the 
Burhün-i-Ma'üsiír does not explain why he should have changed his 
name on succeeding to the throne. 


(12) OrrseRiIxG or SmananU-p-pDiN Mamwuüp Span. 

Shahabu-d-din Mabmüd had three* sons—(1) Ahmad, (2) *Alá'u-d- 
din, and (3) Vali'-u-'llàh, all of whom were in succession raised to 
the throne as nomival sovereigns by Amir Barid. Firighta, in the 
heading of the chapter* devoted to the “reign” of ‘Ala@’u-d-din III, 
describes him as the son, not the brother, of his predecessor, Ahmad 
Shah; but this is an error, for he says afterwards * that Vali'u-'lláh, 
whom he describes as the son of Mahmüd Shah, followed the example 
of his " brother" in attempting to free himself from the influence of 
Amir Barid,so that Nizümu-d-din Ahmad is evidently correct in de- 
scribing’ ‘Ala’u-d-din III as the son of Mahmüd Shah. 

Of the three brothers Ahmad Shab III died after a reign of little 
more than two years, not without suspicion of poison ; *'Alá'u-d-din Shah 
Ill was deposed after a reign which did not extend to two years ; and 
Vali'u-'llàh Shab was poisoned after a reign of three years. 


(13) Agmap Snànu III. 


Abmad III was, as has been said, the eldest son of Shahabu-d-din 
Mahmüd Shah. There is a discrepancy as to the date of his birth. 
Nizümu-d-din Ahmad?* gives the date as Rajab 27, A.H, 899, whereas 

| King, p. 89. 

$ Firiehta, i. 671. 

5 King, p. 116. 

& Possibly four, if the last king of the dynasty, Kalima-‘llah, be reckoned as 
one. See the account of Kalimau-'lláh. 

& Firishta, i. 727. 

é Ibid, 728, 7 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 436. a Tubagát-i-Akbari, p. 434. 
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Firishta! has Rajab 27, A.H. 889, But Firishta also says that Ahmad 
was born on the day on which Kh'aja Ni*matu-'llàh Tabrizi, the envoy 
from the rebel Bahadur Gilüni, arrived at court and discharged the 
duty entrnsted to him. He had no sooner concluded an agreement with 
Mabmüd Shah than Bahadur Gilani broke it, and was defeated and 
slain in battle, according to the author of the Burhan-i-Madgi* on 
Safar 5, A.H. 900. Again, according to Firishta, Mabmüd Shah was 
only twelve years of age at the time of his accession in A.H. 881, 


so that it is unlikely that his eldest son was born in A.H. 889; 


and we know, moreover, that Mahmid Shah was for some time 
disappointed of male issue, so that it is evident that he was not, at 
14 years of age, the father of a son Firishta also says? that Ahmad 
married Bibi Sata, sister of Isma‘il ‘Adil Shih, in A.H. 920, and 
itis more probable that Ahmad was 21 than that he was 31 years of 
age when this marriage was arranged. It appears, therefore, that the 
date of Ahmad's birth, as given by Firishta, isa copyist’s error, and 
that the correct date is that given by Nizámu-d-din Ahmad. 


(14) KaLIuc-'LLAg Sain. 


There is some doubt as to the parentage of Kalimu-'llàh Shab. 
Both Firishta and Nizamu-d-din Ahmad describe him, in the headings 
of the chapters containing the accounts of his reign, as the son of 
Mahmüd. But Firishta, in mentioning* his flight to Bijapür in A.H. 
934, describes Ismá'il ‘Adil Shah as his maternal uncle, and we have 
seen that Bibi Sata, Ismá'il's sister, was married to Ahmad, so that it 
would appear that Kalimu-'llàh was a son, and not a younger brother, 
of Ahmad. The principal difficulty in the way of this explanation is 
that it makes Kalimn-’llah, at the time of his flight to Bijapir, by 
which time he had already caused a letter to be written to Babar, 
a boy of 13 years of age at most; but this difficulty disappears if we 
assume that the appeal to Babar and the flight to Bijapir were mau- 
aged by those who had the immediate-care of the youthful roi fainéant. 
Nevertheless, the question cannot be said to have been satisfactorily 
decided. I have seen copper coins of Kalimu-'llàh, and have a speci- 
men, but unfortunately they do not bear his father’s name. 

Kalimu-'llàh died at Abmadnagar in A.H., 934 or 935, probably 
from poison, and with him ended the Bahmani dynasty. 

The three genealogical tables appended give the pedigree of the 


Balimani family—(1) according to Firishta, (2) according to the. 


Burhàün-i-Ma'àsir, and (3) as described in this paper. 
| Firights, i. 716. 2 King,p. 133. Š Firighta, ii, 39, — * Firishta, i, 779. 
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On Some Archwological Remains in Bishnath.—By W. N. EDWARDS. 
[Read November, 21st 1904.] 


BisusarH,or Visvanatha, as it was originally called, is one of tho 
most interesting towns in the Assam Valley on account of its archmo- 
logical remains and sacred Hindu traditions, At one time it was a large 
and populous town, as can be seen by the immense earthworks that sur- 
round the place, and in the 13th century it was in close communication 
with Prararrur, the capital of Arimutta Raja who appears to have 
ruled over the tract of country lying between Visvanatha on the east 
to the Subonsiri River on the west! about that time. There are still a 
large number of tanks on the Bishnath plain and in Behali and Gomiri 
mouzas that are ascribed to him. Another interesting discovery lately 
made is that the large earthen “ bund" known now as the Majalighur, 
which runs almost straight from the old city Pratappur, to the low hills 
in the Dufla Range, a distance of about 12 miles, is nothing more or 
less than a fortification evidently thrown up as a protection against the 
people of the west. Deep in the heart of the forest where the “ ghar" 
has been less disturbed, on the west, is a deep ditch running parallel 
to the “bund” for the whole of its length, and from the ditch the 
“ghur” rises very abruptly with a parapet on the western edge, and 
falling to the east in a gentle slope; furthermore, at intervals of 
"T. about 80 yards there are bastions thrown out on the west face which 

command the rampart both to the north and south. There seems now 
little doubt from these facts that there being no natural boundary to 
the west of the kingdom as there was on the east = Subonsiri) the 
fortification was made as a p against agg 
ore Visvanath was belt the place was = 
e present town and the island known as , 
vere joinec d in one large bill, which sunk under a severo — he 
pane so lea ving the place in its present. form. It was —— 
——— nmemorial as the spot where Visnu Jopi ved c E. | g * 
| the upper arm and chest of the doad body of Sati whieh Siva in h his zt 
griptiwas carrying about, end the spots on. which (bees. ortions of Satis 
body fell are held sored to Abia dog, There aro now the following TM 
nes. c aus 
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temples in Bishnath :-—Visvanath, Uma Dewal, Chandi Dewal, Sibanath 
Dewal, Komoleswar Dewal Basdeo Dewal and the Bordhol Dewal, 
Of these, there are now only two mandirs actually standing, and both are 
fine specimens of the architecture of the Ahoom kings, but both are 
abandoned as far as worship is concerned, the Thakurs having built 
small cutcha houses near them where “ Puja " is carried on. 

The Bor Dhol mandir, the larger of these, was built by the order of 
Gaurinátha Simha who reigned from 1780 to 1795, while the smaller 
one called “ Sibanath Dewal ” was built some 50 to 60 years previously 
in the reign of Sibasing. This is a somewhat smaller structure, aud of 
less handsome design, and was constructed from the materials taken 
from the old temple of Visvanatha ; which was dismantled owing to the 
depredations of the Brahmaputra river. 

The Visvanath temple was built by Godüdhara Simba or, as he 
was known to the Ahooms, “ Chupatpha." There is a copper plate 
still in existence which sets forth that inthe year A.D. 1685 Goda- 
dhara Simha granted for the upkeep of the temple :—'' Certain orna- 
ments, four Brahmans, 40 Sudra Paiks, eight dancing girls, and also 20 
puras of Brahmattar Land." There is also a second “ Phuli " granting 
24 Paras of Devottar Land and servants to the same temple dated 
1815 A.D. This was iu Chandrakant's reign. 

The temple, however, has long since disappeared and the Linga is 
now only exposed for six months in the year when the river falls; for 
the rest of the time it is buried by the water. 

Of the remaining temples, that of “ Cagdi " and “ Uma” are the 
most important. The former is a square brick building, built on the 
rocks, at the edge of which, the new channel of the Brahmaputra flows. 
This was built from public subscriptions, some 60 years ago, by a roli- 
gious mendicant named Brahma Chari Fakir, and covers the spot where 
Sati's chest fell. To the right of the temple thore is a Dinga carved 
out of the rock. The out-buildings attached to this temple have fallen 
into decay, though the temple itself commands worshippers. It is 
evident that the rents received by the owners of these temples from 
the Bramatta and Devottor lands are no longer utilized for the purpose 
for which they were intended. Tho last temple of importance is that 
of “ Umamai” which is situated on the Island, and the Brahmia 
ministering there shows one the spot where Sati’s arm fell. Here 
there is no brick building; merely ashed roofed with corrugated iron, 
built over the sacred rock, Close to this shrine is a rock on which the 
following inscription has beon deciphered :— 

“Written by Holodbar, son of Laksimidhar Sarmah, Commander 
of the army of tho king of Pratappur," There is no date. There are 
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other inscriptions on the rocks on the island, but they have not been 
deciphered, 

Burot Fortification —This is a most interesting ruin situated at 
the foot of the Duffa hills, where the Buroi river debouches into the 
plain; and was found by the writer some few years ngo. The forti- 
fication consists of two stone walls, one on each side of the river—and it 
is assigned to the Pretappuria Raja who, the Dufflas say, entrenched 
himself in the hills with a considerable following. The stones bear 
distinct builders’ marks on them, similar to those found by Capt. 
Hannay on the Copper temple of the Sutras beyond Sudiya, some 70 
years ago. Hence we may suppose that the Sutias are responsible for 
these walls also. A detailed account of these ruins is given by the 
writer in a paper to the A. Soc. of Bengal. They appear to date back 
as far as the 13th Century. 


Behali Mandir.—The remains of another-small temple I was for- 


tunate enough to discover in 1892, situated at the edge of an old tank 
in the Behali garden. All that remained was the plinth which was 
some 18” to 2' below the surface of the ground. The bnilding had 
evidently been a small one, not more than 12' x 12’, but was exceedingly 
well built with brick—the base had a projecting plinth with decorative 
mouldings ; while the foundation of the structure, which was some 5’ 
below the plinth, rose from a small base gradually widening on all 
sides until it acquired the area of the plinth—a curious and uncommon 
method of building, which I think is never seen now-a-days. 

Pertabghur.—This is the site of the ancient city of Pretappur 
which, in the middle ages, had acquired renown as “ the Splendid City " 
the capital of the Pratappuria Raje. Captain Westmacott, in an article 
to the A. Soc. of Bengal, written in 1835, imagines that the city was 
situated on the present site of Tezpur, for he saya:— 

‘In the M.S. of the Assam Kings the city is stated to have been 
‘* placed on the North Bank of the Brahmaputra, a little below Bishnath,' 
“and as the entire conntry bordering the river from Pora (Tezpur) 
“eastward to Bishnath * * * is covered with swamp to the extent of 
“several miles inland, there are strong grounds for supposing that 
“ui Pretappur' and ‘Pora’ are the same.” 

From the present configuration of the country there is now no 
doubt that the Brahmaputra at one time flowed at the foot of Pertab- 
ghur, as there is a drop of some 30 feet from the red deluvial lands of 
that part to the low alluvial swamps that Captain Westmacott de- 
soribes. And this being the case, Pretappur would be “a little below 
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Bishnath,” the distance round the curve of the high laud being only 
some six miles between the two places. 

The large earthworka that surrouud the old city are extant to this 
day and measure roughly 2 miles 1j furlongs long, by 1 mile 2 farlongs 
broad, and comprise all that land lying between the Ghiladari river on 
the west, to the Sadharu river on the east. These entrenchments con- 
sist of double “ Bands " about 60 feet apart from the apex, with a deep 
ditch between, which was probably kept full of water from the rivers. 
Almost in the centre of this enclosure, of about 25 square miles, is a 
large fort consisting of exceedingly high earthern walls, which were at 
one time lined with brick; and surrounded by further outworks thrown 
up 50 to 60 yards away from the main fort, aud protected by a ditch all 
round. It would appear that this was the citadel of the town. There are 
also several large tanks full of water to this day scattered throughout 
the enclosure. To the N.E. of the citadel is a clump of trees by the 
side of a tank, known to the natives asthe “ Burra-Gosai Jharoni,” and 
here the Assamese worship once or twice a year coming from all parts 
of the district. On examination, I found a walled enclosure 100 feet 
square, but now almost hidden under earth and jungle, laid with old 
Assamese bricks; and scattered about inside this a good deal of carved 
stone work. One slab had some inscription on it, but this has yet to 
be deciphered. There was also a curious granite vase standing about 
2 feet high and solid, but for a circular hole running from mouth to base 
2 inches in diameter. It was unbroken, and had evidently been used for 
ornamentation. By native tradition this spot is said to have been the 
tomb of a holy man of a bygone age, and there is a murti attached to 
the place, of old Hindu design, which the Thakur keeps hidden, until 
required at the festivals. . 

From these interesting remains it seems that Pretappur was a large 
and populous city about the 13th century, but its actnal age was probably 
considerably greater than this, for the capital of Nagsonkor, A.D. 378, 
was situated in or abont this place. 
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VidyApati Thdkur.—By Nacenora Nata GUPTA. 
[Rend 7th December, 1904, | 


Twenty-two years ago Dr. G. A. Grierson edited a collection of 
Vidyapati’s poems, These appeared as an extra Number, Part I, for 
1882, of the Journal of this Society. Since then a great many more 
facts relating to this famous Maithil poet have come to light. Dr. 
Grierson's collection contained in all 82 poems, and he believed these were 
very nearly all that are known in Tirhut. This is not to be wondered 
at, since the collection was mostly made from the mouth of singers. 
Besides these, however, a great number of poems and songs, some 
of great poetic power and beauty, are to be found in Mithila in 
old palm-leaf aud other manuscripts, scattered about in different house- 
holds and villages. People are unwilling to part with these valuable 
manuscripts, and it requires a great deal of time, patience and labour to 
collect these poems and transcribe them from the old manuscripta. 
There is one palm-leaf manuscript, said to be in the handwriting of 
Vidyapati’s great grandson and believed to be genuine, containing no 
less than 400 poems. Most of these have been copied out and are at 
present in my possession.! ‘They have been closely examined by the best 
Pandits and scholars of Mithilà and have been pronounced to be genuine. 
The internal evidence as regards poetic merit, form of language and 
verse’ and the unmistakeable individuality of Vidyüpati, is also 
complete. 

Most of Vidyüpati's poems current in Bengal were pronounced 
to be spurious by Dr. Grierson. This is so far true that the language, 
rhythm and even the sense of the Maithil poet have been frightfully 
corrupted in Bengal, but the intrinsic poetic value is undeniable. It now 
transpires that most’ of these poems may be found in Mithila in 
old manuscripta, and it will not be difficult to restore them to their 
original shape and meaning, Besides writing under his own name 
Vidyapati wrote under several literary titles, and sufficient evidence is 
forthcoming to establish this fact satisfactorily. Up to now the titles 
that have been ascertained to be his are :—=efeitwr, gfe wart, 
fiw qufa, ww wus, quray. In the Bengal collection the title 


| Since reading this paper I have obtained possession of the original palm-leaf 
manuscript. The number of pooms is about 350.—Awthor, 
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of wfarcgw is also found, which is the same as afexaa in the Maitbil 
poems, The title of @feewerc i» tobe met with in Dr. Grierson's 
collection. There is a large number of poems bearing the title of 
ufawec. The title of fw ugfa does not belong to Vidyüpati himself 
but to Raja Siva Simh, or some other member of the family. Some 
poems have been composed under the name of fé wwfw. In the wfuwr 
of one poem of this class the word xrerqf«um also occurs :— 


axfiw ww "rr fe 
xrmufage WIF | 
anfa awut afam uaufa 
faw aufa sa 5 
" Even an enemy forgives one (viz, the first) offence, saith Rāj 
Pandit: Simha King knoweth Radha is only a woman and Yadupati 
(Krsna) is amorous.” 
In the deed of gift of the village of Bigpi Vidyapati is spoken 
of both as wwrcrmuíuwa and aw eat. I have found qarewre in 


only one poem, of which the concluding "ines are of great historical 
value :— 


zu uam Ha was ta gi 
Wan Sawa Wa | 
«wu are wy wifafa af TY 
mua wax Geer c 
“Saith Daé&vadháün (vir. one who can attend simultaneously to 
ten different subjects),— This first meeting is due to the memory of 
old love; O beauteous one! love Lord Alam Shah even as the lotus 
loves the bee." 


The expression Alam Shah, or Lord of men, must have reference 
to the Emperor of Delhi at the time, or the Pathin king of Bengal. 
frma is found with as well as without Vidyüpati's name :— 

wae faunfa wia mueve | 
<a ave fwafee fura Saas g 

“ Saith Vidyapati, the Necklace of poeta, —S'iva Simha, the incar- 

nation of Siva, knoweth the taste (of this song)." 
Gafa were whe gs PITNE | 
wid wt mata a rT d 


sa wh. * 
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'" Understanding this treatment Hari turned his face and went 
away. What will Kavi-kanthahür now sing ? " 

wfrüw* invariably occurs by itself and is never coupled with the 
poet's name :— 


afa up wa yyw eq xf | 
aga ware ay H mwuwutu I 


" Saith the Crown of poets,—Seeing her wondrous beauty King 
Nasarad Shah fell in love with the lotus-faced one." 

wa wuy is found in a spirited account of a battle between Siva 
Simha and the Mahomedan army :— ; 


URE qua Ruf 
qa au zulfa afaa 
umfq "3 s424 
wfeawt È 
Wafew «i5 "e 
Ws "YE ga fanaa 
few wa fuafew um 
eum qem feum «wl? 


“The good poet, New Jayadeva, saith,—The son King of Deva 
Simha, the uprooter of the dynasties of hostile kings, the essence of all 
virtues, the lion-like Raja Siva Simha defended and preserved his own 
faith like Rama, and in charity rivalled Dadhici." 

All these extracts are from poems not yet published. 

It is impossible to state with any degree of accuracy the precise 
number of poems and songs composed by Vidyüpati. I have collected 
between six and seven hundred poems of which over three hundred 
have been collected in Mithila by Pandit Chunda Jha, the best 
authority living on Vidyapati. Each one of these poems has been 
submitted to a careful test to ascertain its gennineness, and every 
poem of doubtful authorship has been rejected. These poems are 
being put together for publication. When published they will not 
merely establish Vidyapati’s position, which is not disputed even now, 
as the greatest poet of Mitbilà, but also as one of the master-singers 
of the world, with a width of range and sweep of song worthy of 
a poet of the first rank. The poet lived not only to a very great 
age, but displayed incessant and extraordinary literary activity. He 
was appointed Raj Pandit in an age of Pandits. Ina book called 
Rag Taraágimi and composed in Mithilà about two hundred years 
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ago, he is spoken of as figa sfiduar fegrafa. Dr. Grierson does 
not mention that Vidyüpati, besides being the first Maithil poet, 
wrote a great many books in Sanskrit. Of these Purusa Parikgü 
is well known, and a Bengali translation of this work was a text- 
book in Bengal some time ago. Three other Sanskrit books composed by 
him have been printed—Durgübhakti Tarangini, Likhandbali and 
Danbakyabali. Among the other known books are S'aivasarvüówüsar 
Kirti-lata, Kirti Pataka and Gaügáü Pattal. He also composed some 


Sanskrit poems, in which the influence of Jayadeva is plainly dis- 


cernible, In the village of Taraoni, or Taruban, about fourteen miles 
from Darbhanga, there is a large palm-leaf manuscript in Vidyüpati's 
own handwriting containing the whole of the Srimad Bhagavad- 
gitd, notes and all. It is in the possession of an old lady, a widow 
belonging to a collateral branch of Vidyüpati's family, who refuses 
to part with it on any account. I have seen the book myself and 
there can be no question as regards its authenticity. The concluding 
words are: — Ww Sweep xp we Ae con mr aia wr 

“L, S. 309, Tuesday, the 15th Sravan, in the village of Raj 
Banauli. This is the writing of Sri Vidyüpati." 

The year 309 of the Laksman Sen era corresponds with 1416 
A.C. according to the accepted calculation. According to the Maithil 
calculation it corresponds with 1618 A.C.  Banauli is a village abont 30 
miles northof Darbhanga. The character of the script is Maithil and 
the modern Maithil alphabet bas scarcely undergone any change 
since the days of Vidyüpati. There is hardly any room for reasonable 
doubt that the Bengali alphabet, old and modern, is the same as that 
of Mithila. No trace can be found of the poet's manuscripts of his 
numerous original writings. 

There is a tradition current in Mithila that Raja Siva Simha 
was taken asa prisoner to Delhi. Vidyüpati accompanied him and helped 
in obtaining his release from the Emperor. This story would appear 
to be borne ont by the following lines in one of Vidyapati’s poems — 


ua faafaa arefa st fafu 
acfa ww wit! 

am fuafee taa Dua 
awa gata st I 


“Saith Vidyapati,—Vidhataé does what he pleases. When the 
bonds of Rája Siva Simba were romoved, then the good poet lived (felt 
relieved).” 
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The dates of Vidyapati's birth and death cannot be ascertained, but 


the day and month of his death are stated in the following couplet :— 


faurafam Gia aer | 
afas wan Satefa wa | 
" Know that the termination of Vidyapati's life was on the white 
thirteenth day of Kartik.” 


|. This shows that the poet died ou the thirteenth day of the full 
moon in the month of Kartik. 
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A note on Mahdmahataka Qandesvara Thakkura of Mithilà.—By Mr. 
Justice SARADA CHARAN MITRA. 


[Read 7th December, 1904. ] 


Candeéávara Thakkura is known to Anglo-Indian lawyers as the 
author of the Vivüda-Ratnükara, which and the Viváüda-Cintümapi 
are the leading authorities of the Mithila school of the Mitakgaré 
system of Hindu Law. But to Sanskrit scholars Candeévara is known 
as the author of the Supta-Ratndkara of which the Vivüda-Ratnükara 
is only a part. As the name implies, the Ratnakara consists of seven 
parts. The duties and obligations of man in their widest sense are 
divided by the author into seven parte, and those regarding property 
form the subject of the Vivüda-Ratnükara. The other parts of the 
Katnükara are Krtya, Dina, Vyavahüra, Saddhi, Püjà and Grhastha. 

Of the seven Ratnakaras, the Vivüda only is now accessible in 
translation in Euglish. Babus Golapa Chandra Sarkara Sastri, M.A., B.L., 
and Digambara Chattopndhyaya, M.A., B.L., Vakils of the Calcutta 
High Court, published in the year 1899, in Devanagari, the original text 
of the Vivada with a translation in English. The learned gentlemen 
have not been able to give us much information regarding Candeévara 
Thakkura or his family. He was himself a minister of a Haja of 
Mithilà named Hara Sibh or Hari Simh of the Karpüta Ksatriya 
family ; he was a son of Vire$vara Thakkura who was also a minister ; 
he was living in the year 1314 A.D=1236 (Saka Era) when he 
performed the tulad ceremony. These are facts which appear from the 
concluding passage of the Ratnákara, in which Candeévara is called the 
Somnath of the North. 


tafufeyres afm wrwau 
arfa wane auras feet? | 
ufa afago afai 
faf fermqpn aree: pe: |l 
These were the only facts known about the author of the Sapta- 
Ratnikara in the year 1899. 
During my recent travels in the Mithila country, I have with 
the help of the Honorable Maharaja Hameswara Singh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, who is not only the chief of all Mithila Brahmans but 


js also a great patron of Sanskrit learning, been able to collect some 
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information regarding Candeévara and his family. In this as well as 
in other matters regarding my investigations into the ancient literature 
of Mithila to which Bengal owes much, I have also derived considerable 
assistance from my friend Mr. N. Gupta who kindly accompanied me. 

Candeévara Thakkura belonged to an ancient and learned family 
of Mithila Brahmans. They came originally from a village called Visai 
and were known as Visaibar Brahmans. The village Visai cannot now 
be identified. It is very probable that Candedvara was born at Visai. 
Some of the members of the family now reside at Saurat (Suurüstra), 
and it is said they shifted there from their original place of residence, 
They cannot give us any information when the family migrated, 

Candeévara's grand-father, Devaditya, was the prime-minister of a 
Raja of Mithilà—probably Raja Hara Simh's father whose nume was 
SakraSimh. The Raja wasafeudatory of Alauddin Kbilji, the Afghan 
Sultan of Delhi, who reigned from 1295 to 1315 A.D. The Raja and 
his prime-minister are said to have taken a leading part in 1295 A.D. 
against Hamvira Deva of Ranstambha which was besieged and taken in 
that year. These facts are borne out by a passage in the Krtya-Cinta- 
mani by Candesvara himself. 

Raja Hara Simh, as appears from the Paüji caused to be com- 
piled and first introduced by him, was born iu the year 1216 (Saka Era), 
and the Pañji was first introduced 32 years later, ze, 1348 A.D. Cap- 
desvara performed the Tulà ceremony in 1314 A.D. Raja Hara Simh 
must have been young at the time, having succeeded his father at 
an early age. 

Devaditya had seven sons—Viresvara, Dhireé$vara, Guneévara, 
Jateévara, Haradatta,  Laksmiívara and S‘ubhadatta, The eldest 
Vireévara, was one of tho ministers of the Raja of Mithila, but whether 
of Raja Sakra Sihh or Raja Hari Sihh does not clearly appear. Ho is 
known to Sauskrit scholars as the author of Chandoga-Paddhati, also 
called Daéakarma-Paddbati. This book has been recently published 
with notes by Pandit Parameévara Jha, a learned scholar of Mithila 
attached to the Darbar of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Amongst other 
works, Vireévara caused a big tank to be excavated in village Dahi- 
bhata which is still called ‘“ Virfawara" after his name. This tank 
is in the vicinity of the Pandoul Factory. 

Candesvara was the eldest son of Virefvara and was one of 
the famous men of his time both as a minister and as a scholar. As 
prime minister he held a position next to the Raja and was celebrated 
for his diplomatic talents. It is said that Raja Hara Sihh on one 
occasion declined to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Afghan Em- 
peror of Delhi who advanced against him with a largo army. The Raja 
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fled to Nepal. Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore says in his preface to 
the Vivüda Cintümapi that Hara Sihh became Raja of Simroon in 
1323 A.D, after it had been taken by Tughlak Shah, The big tank at 
Darbhanga near the Railway Station known as Harari or Harsayar is 
said to have been excavated at the instance of Hari Simbh's minister. 
The name of Candeévara has, however, come down to for his 
great works, the HRatnükara and Krtya Cintémagi. Mr. Colebrooke 
in his preface to the Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions 
(1798 A.D.) says, ‘The Vivada-Ratnükara was compiled under the super- 
intendence of Candeévara’ and so it bears the latter's name in the same 
way as Trebonian's great work that of Justinian. But the learned 
scholara of Mithilà have always ascribed the work to Candeévara 
himself *who was undoubtedly a scholar of great repute. I may quote 
the following śloka on the point :— i 





Instances of Rajas and their ministers having been authors or 
commentators of great reputation are not rare in India. It seems to me 
that there is no inherent improbability in the widely accepted belief 
that Cande$vara was the actual writer of the books that bear his 
name. 

Viregvara’s second son Dhireávara was also a great Pandit. Vidya- 
pati Thakkura the great bard of Mithila and the author of the Pornga- 
pariksà and Durgabhaktitarahgini was his great-grandson. One of 
their living descendamts is Badri Nath Thákur who is sixteenth in descent 
from Dhireévara and thirteenth from Vidyapati. He and his col- 
laterals now live at Saurat. 

Vireévara’s third son, Gunefvara, was also a minister, ‘and his 
son Ramadatta was known as a learned writer. 
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The Later Mughals (1707-1803), —By Wiruiam Invise, Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice (Retired ). 
In continuation of the articles in Part I of the Journal for 1896, 
Vol. LXV, pp. 136-212, for 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 141-166, aud 1903, 
Vol. LX XII, pp. 33-64. 


Cuarrer V.—Rarti'-up-parasdt (1719). 
SECTION l.— EvgxTs CONNECTED WITH THE ACCESSION, 


The new emperor, a consumptive youth of twenty years of age, 
was proclaimed under the style and titles of Abū, l-baraka& Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Muhammad Rafi'-ud-daraját, Büádshüb, Ghazi. Within 
and without the palace, in every audience-hall and at every door, the 


Sayyads placed men of their own. A chronogram for the accession was - 


found : 
" When Rafi'-ud-daraját ascended the throne 


" The sun appeared in the heavens out of ‘Arafat: 
“ The sage, seeing the lustre and strength of his wisdom, 
" Brought forth the date, ‘ His title is High of Dignity'.""! 


At the first audience, on the prayer of Maharajah Ajit Singh, 
Rajah Bhim Singh of Kotah, and Rajah Ratn Cand, the jizyah or poll- 
tax, was again abolished. In other respects as few changes as possible 
were made, even the wülashahis or personal troops of the late sovereign 
being retained in the service. The object was to dispel anxiety and 
restore order without delay. Muhammad Amin Khan was maintained 
in his post of second Bakhshi, Zafar Khan, Roshan-ud-daulah, replaced 
Saifullah Khan in that of third Bakhshi,.and the office of fourth Bakhshi 
was left in abeyance. For seven days there was much confusion, and 
few men attended the imporial andience-hall ; the people generally stood 


aloof, and also many of the officials. Nizüm-ul-mulk kept close at home, 


| Nishist ba-takht cin Rafi'-ud-darajat 
Goi bar ‘arsh sar kashid as ‘Arafat : E 
Pir-i-khirad ca did ba farr-o-shukoh 
Tárikh ámad, ** Laqb-i-rafi'-ud-daraját," (1131). 
A second is: 
Kih nádgdh Wázih raqm kard o guft; 

" Mubdrik jalsa-i-sháhánsháh-i-haqq." (1181). 

“The morning star seized the pen and said; 

. "' Blessed be the righteous king's accoasion.' '' : 
Jém-i-jam, and Aft 204, Khafi Khän, II, 816, Mirz Muhammad, 402. — 
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but his cousin Muhammad Amin Khan was, in a way, friendly to the 
Sayyads ; and Samsüm-ud-daulah “ resorting to fox-like tactics" came 
over to their party.' 

The distant sabahs were left in the same bands as before, with a 
few exceptions, special arrangements being made for Malwah and Kébul. 
Sarbuland Khan had been nominated to the latter province some months 
before, and bad gone one or two stages on bis journey. On learning 
that Farrukhsiyar had been deposed, he returned by bimself to Dihli, 
and his appointment having been confirmed, he left again on the 19th 
Rabi‘ II (10th March, 1719). There remained Nizám-ul-mulk, and it 
was urgent that he should be induced to quit the capital. The Sayyada 
feared mischief from the Mughals, the strongest in numbers and in 
fluence of any of the numerous groups into which their opponents wero 
divided. At the last moment Muhammad Amin Kbán had elected to 
take their side against Farrukhsiyar; but Nizám-ul-mnlk, as his habit 
was, had declined to declare himself. The government of Patnah had 
been assigned to him on the 18th Rabi‘ (7th February, 1719); but 
apparently he was not anxious to proceed thete. Husain ‘Ali Kbán, 
as usual, was for the emplyment of violent measures; he thought 
Nizüm-ul-mulk should be assassinated. Qutb-ol-mulk preferred to 
detach him from his friends, believing that when thus weakened, 
he conld more easily be got rid of. Samsam-ud-daulah adhered to the 
latter view. The Sayyads, though good soldiers, were poor politicians ; 
and “since a leader without wisdom is no better than a common sol- 
dier," they thus made ready the way for their own downfall. 

Nizüm-nl-mulk was offered Málwah. At first he declined it; and 
it was only upon a solemn promise of non-revocation that be 
He left the capital on the 24th Rabi* II (15th March, 1719), taking 
with him all bis family and property; and although repeatedly urged 
to do so, he would not leave eveu his son to represent him at court. 
He was followed by all the Mughals who had been out of employ since 
the fall of Mir Jumlah, and he reached his headquarters in about two 
months. Another change which led to future difficulties was the 
removal of Marahmat Khin, son of Amir Kbün, from the charge of 
Mandi. He had given dire offence to Husain ‘Ali Khan by neglecting 
to pay his respects, when the Amir-ul-umará had passed near that for- 
tress on his way from the Dakhin to Dehli.? 


| Khifi Khan, IT, 817, Kamwar Khan 197, Adwdl-i-bhawdgin, 146a, 1525, 

2 Kámwar Khán, 188, Ahwdl-i-Mhawdgin, 152a, BShid Dis, 26b. The form of 
farmánm to the governors can be seen from a translation of that to Ja'far Khin, 
governor of Bengal, in C. R. Wilson, “ Early Annals," III, entry No. 1269 (consul. 
tation of March 19th, 1719 O. S.). i 
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The faujdárship of Murüdábüd was given to Saif-ud-din ‘Ali Khün, 
younger brother of the wazir; Mubammad Riza became chief gàzi, 
Mir Khan, ‘Alamgiri, was made Sadr--ug sudür or Grand Almoner, 
Diyánat Khan, Kbwáfi (grandson of Amanat Kbhán)' was appointed 
- Diwan of the KAdlisah, and Rajah Bakht Mall made diwin of the Tan. 
Himmat Khan, a protégé of Quth-ul-mulk's, was given a subordinate 
post connected with the audience-chamber, and entrusted with the care 
of the young Emperor as his tutor nnd guardian. 

The next task was to proceed against the persons and property of 
Farrukhsiyar's chief adherents. I'tiqid Khin (Mhd. Murád) was sent 
as a prisoner to Husain ‘Ali Khan's house, his jägirs were resumed, and 
all his property confiscated. He had managed to make away with a 
great deal, but much was recovered. By one account, it took ten to 
fifteen days to remove the immense store of valnables that he had ob- 
tained throngh the unwise liberality of Farrukhsiyar. I'tiqid Khan 
now disappears from our story, and ending his days in obscurity, he 
died at Dehli on the 12th Ramazan 1139 H. (2nd May, 1727) at the 
age of seventy-two years. The jigirs of the late Sadat Khan, father-in- 
law, and of Sháistah Khan, maternal uncle of the late Emperor, were 
resumed ; as were also those of Sayyad Salábat Khan, late general of 
the artillery, and of Afzal Khan, the Inte Sadr. The allowances and 
lands of Farrukhsiyar’s wife, the daughter of Mabārājah Ajit Singh 
were not interfered with,’ 

A few days after the accession of the new sovereign, the Mahrattas 
under Bala Ji, the peshwa, who had come in Husain ‘Ali Kbün's train, 
received their dismissal for the Dakhin (29th Rabi‘ IT, 1181 H., 30th 
March, 1719), taking with them Madan Singh, the younger son of Sam- 
bhà Ji andsome female members of his family who had been prisoners 
since the days of ‘Alamgir. The Mabrattas also took with them at this 
time three important documents, a grant of the chauth of the Dakhin 
provinces, one for the sardeshmukhi of the same, and one for the swaràáj 
or hereditary states. The first dated the 22nd Rabi‘ IT, 1131 H. (13th 


| ‘Ali Naki (Digánat Ehan), d. 1161, H., 1738 A.D., Ma‘dgir-ul-umard, IT, 70, waa 
the son of ‘Abd-ul-qidir (Diyinat Khán) d. 1124 H., 1712-13, id. II, 59, son of 
Ma'in-ud-din Abmad (Amanat Khan) d. 1005, H., 1683.4, id, I, 258. | 
2 Kámwar Khan, 109, Khafi Khin, TI, 817, Mhd. Qasim Lahori, 253, Tdrilh-i- 
Muhammadi, year 1139 H. Sayyad Salábat Kháu (afterwards Sadit Khin, Zu,lfiqur 
Jang) was the eldest son of the Sadit Khán above named, Ho diod after Muharram 
1170 H. (September-October 1756), see Ma,dgir-ul-wmard, II, 524, Sayyad Afzal 
Khin, Sadr Jabán, died late in Rabi' II, or early in Jamadi I, 1138 H. (Jan, 
1725) at Sháhjah&nábád ( T-i-Mhdi). —E 
~ ` $ Chauth, ‘literally “one-fourth,” ith of the revenue collections; sardesh, 
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March, 1719), gave them one-fourth of the revenue of all the six sübahs 
of the Dakhin, including the tributary states of Tāvjor, Trichinoply 
nnd Maisür. ‘The second dated the 4th Jamádi I, (24th March, 1719) 
was for 10 per cent. of the remaining three-fourths of the same reve- 
nues. The swaràj were the territories in Shiva Ji's possession at the 
time of his death in 1681, now confirmed to his grandson with certaiu 


modifications.! 


Sxkcrros 2.— QUARREL over THE SPOILS. 


‘Abdullah Khan, making use of his position within the palace and 
fort, had taken possession of all the buried treasure, the jewel-house, 
the nrmoury, and all the imperial establishments. He had also resumed 
the Jágirs of over two-hundred of Farrakhsiyar's officers, and of the 
relations of Bahadur Shah and ‘Alamgir. Within two or three days’ 
time these were al! granted afresh to his own officers and dependants. 
This procedure was greatly objected to by Husain ‘Ali Khan; and the 
two brothers almost came to drawing their swords upon each other. 
Ratn Cand, who is described as the “key of ‘Abdullah Kbin’s wits,” 
intervened with smooth words, caused the jdgirs of the dismissed nobles 
to be granted to Husain ‘Ali Khan's followers, and thus pfit an end to 
the strife. He reminded the brothers that they had lately behaved in 
a way to anger both God and man, and if they wished for their own 
preservation from the clutches of rival nobles, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to suppress all differences and act heart aud soul tóftether: 


lf they did not act in agreement, the Mughal leaders would rend them 
to pieces.* 





SECTION 3.—Porvecar OUTCRY AGAINST AJIT SINON. 


As already mentioned, Ajit Singh when he passed through the 
bazars was followed by cries of “Slayer of his son-in-law” (dàmad- 
kush). Insulting words were written on pieces of paper and stuck upon 
the door of his house, and one day cow bones were thrown down among 
the vessels he used in daily worship. 'The Wazir seized two or three 


mukhi, the allowances of a sardeshmukh, (Sar, " chief,” des, “ country,” mukh, 
se head" ] - Swa, “i own, LL rd), 4s territory," 

L Kamwar Khán, 199. Grant Duff (Bombay edition), 199 and note, where ho 
says that these grants were made out in tho name of Mubammad Shah. No doubt, 
the above dates fall in the Tat year of that reign by the official reckoning ; but if the 
deeds were actually issned on the dates they bear, they must have been made out 
in the name of Rafi'ad-darajat, for Mohammad Shàh'a accesion being then hidden 
in the faturo, the fret that at à subsequent dato that accession would be ante-duted 
could not be known to anyone. 

3 Kamwor Khan, 106, Kháfi Khan, IL, 822. 
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Kashmiris who had been guilty of calling out abusive words when the 
Rajah passed them, and caused them to be paraded with ignominy seated 
upon asses. But the Kashmiri boys followed, and shouted that this 
was the fitting puoishment of the faithless and evil-minded, (meaning, 
of Ajit Singh himself). The Rajah to escape these insults was in haste 
to quit Dehli. After receiving large gifts in cash and jewels, be obtain- 
ed an order for returning to his government of Gujarat (17th Jamádi 
IL, 6th May, 1719). Within a few days, however, events occurred which 
hindered him from carrying out his intention! 


Section 4.—NekÜsivagn PROCLAIMED AT Acrayg. 


During the weeks which followed the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, 
rumours of many sorts were prevalent. Suspicion chiefly rested on 
Rajah Jai Singh, Sawüe, Rajah Chabelah Rim, governor of Allahabéd, 
and Nawab Nizim-al-mulk, the new governor of Málwah. A combi- 
nation of these three nobles was supposed to be imminent. As to the 
last of them, it may be doubted whether there was any sufficient ground 
for these assertious. The other two men were, however, notorious 
partizans of Farrukhsiyar, Chabelah Ram and his family owing their 
elevation entirely to that emperor and his father, * Azim-ush-shün. In 
the case of those two nobles, there was undoubtedly some foundation for 
the popular belief. The centre of danger appeared to bo Akbarabad, 
where gN eküsiyar and other members of the imperial house were in 
prison. _A pretender might be set up from among these princes; and 
against this possibility special precautions must be taken. Ghairat 
Khan, the Sayyads' nephew, was harried off to his new government, so 
that he might reach Agrah before Nizám-ul-mulk passed through it on 
his way to Malwah. A new commandant, Samandar Khan, was ap- 
pointed (16th Jamadi II, 1131 H., 5th May, 1719) to take charge of the 
fort at Agrah. Much treasure was still in the vaults of that strong- 
bold, and the new government was anxious to obtain control of this 
money themselves, and prevent its falling into anyone else's hands. To 
take charge of these hoards Dawar Dad Khan accompanied Samandar 
Khán; but in addition to this ostensible errand, everyone believed that 
he had been commissioned to blind Neküsiyar and the other princes. On 
the lst Rajab 1131 H. (19th May, 1719) word was brought to Dibli that 
the new commandant had been refused admission by the Agrah garri- 
son, who had set up a rival emperor in the person of Prince Neküsiyar.* 


l Khafi Khao, I, 823, Mhd. Qàsim, Láhori, 203, 264, Kamwar Khan, 202, 8iednih- 
Iizri, f. 
3 Kamwar Khán, 202, Shit Das, 265. Khăfi Khan, II, 827. 
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Neküsiyar, eldest surviving son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourth son of the Emperor ‘Alamgir, was born in Sha'bán 1090 H. (Sep- 
tember, October 1679)'. Early in Mubarram 1092 H. (January 1681). 
Prince Akbar fled from his father's camp, and joining the Pathors, 
laid claim to the throne. His property was at once confiscated by 
‘Alamgir, and his wife, two sons, Neküsiyar and Mbd. Asghar, and 
two daughters were made prisoners. A few days afterwards Prince 
Akbar's family was sent off from Ajmer to Akbarübad. Here 
Neküsiynr had been a state prisoner ever since, aud although now. 
over forty years of age had never set foot outside the fort. His 
ignorance is described, no doubt with some exaggeration, as so great 
that when he saw a cow or horse, he asked what sort of animal it was 
and what it was called.’ 

Accounts vary as to the part taken in the plot by Safi Khin, the 
displaced qila'hdür.* Some describe him as a willing agent, or even 
the originator of in the conspiracy; others make him out to have 
acted under compulsion from the mutinous garrison. He had been 
transferred by the Sayyads from Kalinjar to Agrah only a short time 
before (17th Sha‘ban 1130H., 15th July, 1718), and in those few months 
could not have acquired such influence over the garrison as to induce it 
to follow him iu such an ambitious undertaking. Moreover, he was by 
this time nearly seventy years of age and thus not very likely to be a 
willing sharer in such a revolt. Some say that among the men mixed 


1 His birth wae reported to his grandfather on the Ist Zàü,! Qa'dah 1090 H. (4th 
December, 1679), Ma,dgir-i--Alamgiri, 182. He was the third son. 

8 The wifo and family were despatched on the 16th Mubarram 1092H., (5th 
February, 1681), Ma,dsir-i-‘Alamgiri 204. Another won, Buland Akhtar, and two 
daughters were born to Prince Akbar after hia rebellion, and were left with the 
Ráthors upon his flight to the Dakhin. The boy was surrendered to ‘Alamgir on 
the 20th Zà,l Qa'dah 1109 H. (30th May, 1698) by Durga Das, Háthor, ss a peace- 
offering: he died in prison at Abmadnagar on the 29th Rabi ‘IT, 1118 H. (9th August, 
1706) and was buried in the Bihisht Bagh there, Ma,dyir-i-'Alamgiri, 395, Táribh-i- 
Muhammadi, year 1118 H., and Kim Raj, ‘ Jbratndémah, fol. 69a, Bhim Sen, NusEAah- 
i-dilkushá, fol. 157b. 

8 Ma'drir-i-'Alamgiri, 202, 203. 

* Mirzi ‘Abd-us-salim, first Mimin Khan, thon Safi Khan, died early in Rajab 
1137 H. (Maroh 1725) at Dihli, aged over 70 years. He waa son-in-law of his uncle, 
Ashraf Khan (d. 1097 H., 1685-6). His brother, Islim Khan (Mir Abmad, formerly 
Barkhürdár Khàán) died in 1144 H. (1731.2) aged 77. "Their father was Safi Khsn 
(d. 1106 H., 1693.4), second son of Islam Khán, Mashhadi, (Mir *' Abd-us-salám ) 
whose first title was Ikhtisis Khan, (d. 1067 H., 1647-8), Ma,érir-ul-umare, I., 102- 
107, 1. 272, II. 741, Tarith-i-MuAammadi, yoars 1057, 1097, 1105, 1137, 1144 HE, 
Burhan-ul-fateh, 162a, 167a. 

J. 1, 9 
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up in this Agrah rising were Rip Lal, Küynth, brother of Hira Lil, tho 
diwün of Sher Afgan Khan, Panipati, and one Himmat, a hasfirt, or 
officer of garrison artillery. But there can be no doubt that the prime 
mover was Mitr Sen, a Nagar Brahman.! 

This Mitr Sen resided in the fort of Agrah, in the employ of Prince 
Nekisiyar. He had some knowledge of physic. Through this means, 
and money-lending, he acquired considerable influence among the hazäris 
and Baksariyahs forming the garrison. When, a few months before 
this time Husain ‘Ali Khan passed through Agrah, on his way from 
the Dakhin to Dihli, Mitr Sen, introduced by some of the Bakhshi's 
attendants and some fellow-Brahmans, obtained access to the audience- 
hall, and thus became known by sight to the Mir Bakhshi.® 

Some of the Sayyad's old wounds having opened afresh and given 
him trouble, Mitr Sen offered his services as surgeon, and in this way 
obtained private speech with Husain ‘Ali Khan. From some of the 
Mir Bakhshi's intimates he had wormed out the secret that Farrukh- 
siyar would soon be dethroned. This inspired him with the idea that 
Neküsiyar might be proposed as a candidate for the vacant throne. The 
artillery officers entered into the plan. Mitr Sen thereupon, without 
gaining over any great noble, or even consulting Neküsiyar, made over- 
tures in the prince's name to Husain ‘Ali Khün. The latter, enraged 
that his secret intention shonld have been divined, directed that Mitr 
Sen should no longer be admitted to his presence.* 

Mitr Sen made his escape. He is supposed to have gone now to 
Rajah Jai Singh at Amber, where conditions were agreed on with him, 
and a letter addressed by Rajah Jai Singh to Rajah Chabelah Ram, 
governor of Allahabad, was made over to him. It was also believed 
that Mitr Sen visited Nizam-al-mulk when he passed through Ágrah, 
but from him no definite answer was obtained, The secret of this in- 
terview was not kept; and it was the receipt of a report abont it that 


l Mobammad Qasim, Làhori, 267, styles him a Tiwiri, which is a sub-division 
of the Gaur Brabmans. Kámwar Khan, 180, Burhán-ul-fatuh, 167a. 

8 Haséri (literally, " having a thousand ") is the name for a captain of artillery. 
Sometimes they are called by the Turkish word minkbdshi, “head of one thou- 

sand."  Baksariyah means a footeoldier or militia man. Apparently the name is 
dorived from Baksar on the Ganges, a fort in parganah Bhojpar of Sábah Babar, if 
wo are to trust Rio Chatarman, Chahér gulshan, fol. 127b, who in an ———⸗ 
from Bareli to Patuah enters “ Baksar, original home of the Baksariyahs." 

5 I doubt if Agrah can be the right place of meeting, for Homin Al Ehin 
does not acem to have passed through it on his way to Dihli, I tell the story as 
Ehifi Khan does: the rest of the facts are probably correct, 

* Khafi Khan, II, 825. 
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led to the appointment of Samandar Kbün, a man of high rank, as a 
new commander in the fort.! 

When Samandar Khan reached Gio-ghat on the Jamnah, a few 
miles north-west of Agrah, he called upon the garrison and all the 
establishments to come out to greet him and escort him into the fort. 
Instead of obeying this order, the garrison after a consultation returned 
word that their pay for three years was due, that they did not know 
who was now emperor, that they were not acquainted with any qila'h- 
där of the name of Samandar Kbán. Mitr Sen was in the plot. On 
the 29th Jamadi II, (18th May, 1719), Neküsiyarand his two nephews 
were brought out by the soldiers ; the former was placed on a throne aud 
homage was paid to him as emperor. Coin was issued iu his name with 
the inscription : 

Ba zar zad sikkah sühib-qirüni 
Shah Neküsiyar, Taimür-i-süni. 


“On gold struck coin the Lord of the Fortunate Conjunction, 
“The Emperor Neküsiyar, a second Taimür.?" 


Mitr Sen was raised to the rank of commander of 7,000 horse with the 
title of Rajah Birbal and the office of wazir. One kror and eighty lakhs 
of rupees were withdrawn from the treasure-house and distributed 
among the garrison. The next day Neküsiyar with two nephews was 
brought to an open building? over the main gate, a royal umbrella being 
held over his head. With both hands the prince made reassuring gestures 
in the direction of the crowd, which had assembled in the open space 
below the gate, while Mitr Sen, now become Rajah Birbal, poured gold 
over his head. Soon men hurried to the fort from all directions and 
offered to enlist. Blacksmiths, bullet-founders, and other artisans were 
brought into the fort, and a new kofwal, or chief police officer, was 
placed in charge of the city on bebalf of the pretender.* 

Hostilities were commenced by the garrison firing upon the man- 
sion (known as that of Islam Kbán) occupied by Ghairat Khan, the 
new ndzim of the province. This house was in a very exposed position, 
to the west of and almost immediately uuder the fort. Ghairat Khan, 


1 Samandar Khán's rank was 3000, 2000 horse, Shiai Das, fol. 27a. 

3 Kbafi Khan, LI, 826. Sühib-é-quin ia one of the titles of Taimir, the founder 
of the dyonsty. In the British Museum collection there is no coin with this dism- 
tich. The one assigned to Nekusiyar (** Catalogue," p.197) ia hardly likely to be 
his; it ia more probably an abnormal iseno of Mubammad Shàáh's coinage. Tha 


>A, sm 
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most of whose men were dispersed in the sübah for the purpose of 
bringing in revenue, wished to abandon the house. He was, however, 
dissnaded by his officers, Sanjar Kbün and Shamsher Khan, Wala- 
shühis. He therefore maintained his position, recalled his horsemen, 
and proceeded to enlist more troops. The facts were reported to the 
Wazir at Dihli.! 

As soon as a camel-rider had brought the news to Dihli, Rajah 
Bhim Singh, Hüdàü, and Curüman Jàt? the latter of whom had been 
for some time a sort of prisoner at large, were hurried off to reinforce 
the Nazim. With them went Haidar Qali Khan, ‘Iwaz Khün and 
Asad ‘Ali Khün. The sons of Safi Khan and his brother, Islam Khan, 
were arrested and sent to prison, their jügirs being also confiscated. 
The Sayyad brothers held a consultation, and it was decided that one or 
the other must proceed to Agrah at the head of an army. The duty 
was undertaken by Husain ‘Ali Khan, On the 7th Rajab 1131 H. (25th 
May, 1719) he marched to Bürahpulah, sonth of the city, and there 
began to collect his men and make other preparations, A letter was 
written to Ghairat Khin assuring him of the speedy arrival of the 
Amir-ul-umaràá.? 

Section 5,—Events AT Aoran. 

Neküsiyar's partisans, instead of coming out and taking advantage 
of Ghairat Khin’s weakness, clung to the shelter of the fort walls. 
They lost in this way their only chance of striking a vigorous blow for 
their new master. In two or three days Ghairat Khan had recovered 
from his surprize, and his troops began to pour in to his succour. He 
was soon at the head of four or five thonsand men, and able to take tho 
offensive, His right-hand man at this dificult moment was Haidar 
Qoli Khán.* This officer having fallen into disgrace for his oppressive 


l There is a copy of the report in Shid Das, 28a; seo also id, 27a and Khafi 
Khan, II, 828, 

S According to Kim Rij, 'Ibratnámah, 68a, Curáman now receivod a gift of the 
conntry twenty days’ journey in length and breadth, extending from the Bárah- 
pulah bridge outside Dihli to the borders of Gwáliyár. This means that be was 
appointed to be réhdeér or road-guardinn of this extent of country. 

5 There is a copy of the letter in Shii Das, fol, 285. 

* In 1126 H. (1714-15) Haidar Quli Khan, Isfar&ini, was made diwén of tho 
Dakhin, and all appointments and removals woro left to him.  Nig&m-ul-mulk, then 
nágim, did not get on with him, Burhds, 165a, Khafi Khan, IT, 740. He reached 
court on return from the Dakhin on the 6th Zà,| Qa'dah 1127H, (2nd November, - 
1715), K&m war Khan, 158. Ho was appointed to Bandar Bürat on tho 3rd Mubar- 
ram 1128H (28th December, 1715), id , 161, and mado faujdár of Sorith, 21st Sha'- 
bàn 1128 H. (9th Angust, 1716), id., 160; he was sent for to court on the 22nd 

Rejab 1130H. (20th June 1718) id, 179. E 
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measures, had not long before passed through Agrah on his way from 
Ahmadabad to Dihli, where a very hostile reception awaited him. On 
arriving at Akbarabad he propitiated Ghairat Khan so effectively that 
through him he gained the good offices of Ratn Cand, the wazir's chief 
advisor. As soon as the disturbance broke out at Agrah, he was sent 
off in great haste from Dibli to the assistance of Ghairat Kban. Ina 
short time the activity he displayed in the operations at Agrah so won 
for him the good opinion of Husain ‘Ali Kban, that he made an inti- 
mate friend of him, and finally obtained his pardon from Qutb-ul-mulk, 
the wazir.! 

Meanwhile the robellion had made no progress: it had not spread 
outside the walls of the fort. Rüjah Jai Singh had, indeed, come ont 
several stages from Amber as far as Todah Tank,* but before declaring 
himself further, he awaited news from Nizám-ul-mulk and Chabelah 
Ram. From a letter which fell afterwards into Husain ‘Ali Khan's 
hands, it would appear that Nizam-ul-mulk gave no encouragement ; 
while Chabelah Ram was detained in his province by the revolt of 
Jasan Singh, a zamindár of Kalpi, who was encouraged to resist by 
messages from the wasir conveyed through Muhammad Khan, Bangash. 
Meanwhile, although unable to make any impression on the fort, 
Ghairat Khan held his own. Curāman, Jat, bad managed to collect 
men of his own tribe, the chief leaders being Gobind Singh, Jat, and 
the sons of Nanda, Jat. Sayyad Hasan Khan from Gwaliyar and the 
Rajah of Bhadawar had also joined the besiegers. There was some 
fighting, but Safi Kbàn, owing to the arrest at Dihli of his children and 
brother, was dejected, and did not act with much vigour. Still, some 
sorties were attempted. One night the Jat and other peasant levies 
made an attack on the camp. Suddenly a store-house for the grain and 
grass which had been brought in from the surrounding country, was set 
on fire, but before the flames reached any height, heavy rain began to 
fall, and little damage was done. Deserters from the besieging forco 
began to make their way into the fort. One day four of them wero 
caught. Haidar Quli Khin condemned them to be blown away from 
guns in the presence of the whole army. From that time Haidar Qali 
Khan in person took the roll-call of the army, and further desertions 
ceased.* 


1 Kháfi Khán, IT, 823, 824, 828. 
$ This must mean tho Todah about sixty miles east of Jaipur and eighty 
miles soath-west of Agrah. 
8 For the providentia! escape of one of these men, sce Kháfi Khàn, IT, 834. 
& Siminih-i-Abizr?, and Mhbd. Qasim, Lühori, 269, 
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Secrion 6.—Nexosivan Makes OVERTURES, 

Letters in the name of Neküsiyar came to the two Sayyads and 
other high-placed nobles, such as Mubammad Amin Khan, offering 
terms, if they would accept him as emperor. The letters said: “ What 
“ new-born child is this that has been placed on the throne of Hinda- 
“ü atàn ? Never before has anyone thought, or even dreamt, of passing 
“ over an elder for a younger heir. As for the seizure, imprisonment, 
“and death of Mnbammad Farrakhsiyar, those events had been decreed 
"by the Eternal. Let them (ie, the Sayyads) wrapping the head 
“of shame in the skirt of humbleness, make dne submission. No 
“ revenge will be taken, but all their rank and dignities will be main- 
“ tained as before.” Qutb-ul-mulk, always ready to take the easiest 
way out of a difficalty, proposed to make terms with Nekisiyar and 
bring him to Dihli, Husain ‘Ali Khan, on the other hand, looking on 
the Agrah revolt as a sort of personal insult, would hear of no compro- 
mise. Fora long time Qutb-ul-mulk was not satisfied, and even after 
his brother had moved out to Barahpulah, visited him there several 
times with the object of persuading him to accept Neküsiyar's pro- 
posal.! 

Qutb-ul-mulk argued that they had no quarrel with the prince, 
why should they meet him with force? Why not seat him on the 
throne? Even if he should try to form a party among the nobles; he, 
Qutb-ul-mulk, saw no one from whom any danger need be anticipated. 
Husain * Ali Khan could not be moved from his own ideas. “If Agrah 
" were a fort of steel set in an encircling ocean, he would with one blow 
“from his finger strike it down, so that beyond a little mud and dust, 
“no sign of it should be left on earth." Who were these “ crows,” 
these few wretches, who had dared to interfere with their designs! 
All haste must be made to suppress the outbreak by force,® 


Secrion 7.—Tng Sarraps’ Conpuct TOwARDS RAPFÍ'-UD-DARAJÀAT, 


Daring the few months that he was Emperor, Rafi'-nd-darajüt was 
completely in the power of the two Sayyads. Until this time, the em- 
perors, however much they might leave state affairs in the hands of a 
minister or favourite, retained complete control over their owu palace 
and person, and no man could be prevented from access to them. Ulti- 
mate power resided in their hands, and they could at any time transfer 
authority from one minister to another. In this reign all this was 


Mohammad Qisim, Lahori, 270. 


TN jd. Qasim, Lihori, 272, 273, Anonymous History, B. M. Orienta] MS. No. 
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changed. At first, the palace was guarded by the Sayyads’ most trust- 
ed soldiers, and all offices withiu it were held by their nominees. On 
the lth Jamadi I (3rd May, 1719) a concession to propriety was so 
far made that the hereditary doorkeepera and palace servants were 
allowed to return to duty. But the change was more nominal than 
real, Itis asserted that even then the Emperor's meals were not served | 
without the express order of his tutor, Himmat Kbán, a Bárhah Sayyad. 
The young Emperor was allowed little liberty, and in bis short reign 
he seldom left the palace. He visited Qutb-ul-mulk on the 19th Jam&- 
di I (8th April, 1719) at his house in the Moti Bagh, to condole with 
him on the death of a daughter. He paid another visit to Husain * Ali 
Khan on the 14th Jamádi II (3rd May, 1719) ; and he also went on one 
hunting expedition to Shakkarpur (24th Jamadi I, 3rd April).! 

In addition to keeping the strictest watch over Rafi'-ud-daraját, 
the Sayyads' conduct was in other respects indecorous and reprehen- 
sible. Qutb-nl-malk, a man of pleasure, not content with a harem al- 
roady filled with women collected from far and near, carried off two or 
three of the most beautiful women from the imperial harem. One 
writer, Khushbal Cand, makes a still more scandalous accusation against 
him, Through Sadr-un-nissà, head of the harem, he sent a message to 
‘Indyat Bano, the Emperor's wife, that he had fallen in love with her. 
The go-between executed her task, only to meet with an absolute re- 
fusal. Again she was sent to urge his suit; “like a longing lover, he 
was fast bound by the long curling locks of that fairy." *'In&yat Bano 
writhed at the insult, undid her hair, which was over a yard long, cut 
it off, and threw it in the face of her tempter? The younger brother'a 
sin being pride, he displayed his disrespect in another manner, One 
day he was present alone with Rafi'-ud-daraját in his private chapel 
(tasbihkhanah). The Emperor sat down on his chair. At once, withont 
waiting for permission, Husain ‘Ali Khan, sat down in front of bim.* 
Highly-placed orientals are rarely at fault on such occasions, and Rafi‘- 
ud-darajüát showed his usual readiness at rebuking an affront. Stretch- 


ing out his feet in the direction of Husain ‘Ali Khin, he said: “ Draw 


l Kámwar Khin, 200, Siwéánih-i-KAizri. 

3 In spite of the evidence of Khüshbal Cand, a contemporary and a resident of 
Dihli, I fear that this story about the princess’ cutting off her hair, must bo treat- 
ed aa what lawyors call “common form." It is also related by N. Manucci, Phil- 
lips MS, No. 1945, Part I, p. 261, in regard to Ra'nà Dil, one of the widows of Dira 
Shakoh, when summoned to bis harem by ‘Alamgir. | 

8 No one sat in the Emperor's presence without his order or permission. Yahya 
Khan, 127a, bas a version of this story, but he ascribes it to Rafi'-ud-daulah, 
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off my stockings (mozah)." Although inwardly raging, Husain ‘Ali Khan 
could do nothing else but comply.! 

That the young man was not altogether devoid of sense, is proved 
by the story of a dispute that arose once between Qutb-ul-mulk and 
Rafi‘-nd-darajat. A warrant of appointment having been signed, next 
day the wasir brought a second order giving the same post to another 
nominee, The Emperorasked: "Is it the same village, or another with 
the same name?" He was told it was the same one, but this man 
was fit for the place and offered more than the other. The Emperor 
said it was foolishness to act like that, and threw the paper on the 
floor.* 


Section 8.—Tne Ewrgnon's Degrosrrros anp Dearu. 

In the confusion and hurry attending his accession, no heed had 
been paid to the state of Rafi-ud-daraját's health. He was afterwards 
found to be far advanced in consumption, he was also addicted to the 
use of opium ; and from the day that he ascended the throne, he became 
weaker and weaker. By the middle of Rajab (June) it was evident 
that his days were numbered. He then told the Sayyads that if they 
would comply with his most earnest desire, and raise to the throne his 
elder brother, Rafi'-ud-daulah, he should die happy. Accordingly on 
the 17th Rajab (4th June 1719) Rafi'-ud-daraját was deposed and sent 
back into the harem. Two days afterwards (6th June, 1719), Rafi'-ud- 
daulah was seated on the throne in the Public Audience-hall within 
the palace at Dihli. On the 24th Rajab (11th June, 1719) Rafi'-ud- 
daraját expired, and was buried near the shrine of Khwajah Qutb-ud- 
din. 

ArrENDIX (Rafi'-ud-darajat). 

Age. Atbisdeath Rafi'-nd-darajüt was about twenty years of age; 
the words würis-i-tàj (1111 H.), “ heir to the crown," giving the year of 
his birth, Khafi Kbàn, II, 816. The Jam-i-Jam gives the precise date 
as the 8th Jamadi II, 1111 H. (30th November, 1699); Mirzi Muham- 
mad, Türikh-i-Muhammadi, declares that he was only sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age at his death. A chronogram for that eveut is :— 

Cün jan-i-Shahanshah Rafi'-ud-darajat 

Rah just ba süyah-i-nihàal-i-tübà, . 
Rizwan ba dar-i-bihisht iqdám kunän 

Gufta: “ khuld-i-barin magüm o mawa.” 


L Khifi Kbin, II, 821, Khüsbbal Cand, B.M. MS. No. 3288, fol. 415a. | 
3 Yahby& Khan, 1276, E 
* Wirid, 159a, Tárilh -i-Mugaffari, 105. | 
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“When the soul of the Lord of Lords, Rafi'-ud-daraját 
“Sought the shade of the tree of goodness, 

“ Rizwan greeting him at the gate of Paradise 

“ Cried : ‘Most hlessed of abodes and asylums.” " 

(Jam-i-Jam, and Miftah, 304). 

Reign. He reigned from his accession on the 9th Rabi' IL to his 
deposition on the 17th Rajab 1131 H., for a period of three months and 
nine days. 

Titles. —His style and title as Emperor was Abü-l-barakát, Soltan 
Shams-ud-din, Muhammad Rafi*-ud-daraját, Bādshāh, Ghazi. (Mirza 
Muhammad, Tazkirah, 470). 

Coin.—The distich placed upon his coin was: 

Zad sikkah ha Hind bà hazārān barakat 
Shühan-shah-i-bahr-o-bar, Rafi*-ud-darajat. 

“Coin was strack in Hind, with a thousand blessings, 

" By the king of kings on land and sea, Rafi*-ud-daraját." 

But on the second day of the reign Qutb-ul-mulk called on Fath 
Kbàán, Fazil. to provide a couplet which should allow of a different 
word for gold coins (ashrafi) and silver coins (rupees), as was the case 
with ‘Alamgir’s coinage. The poet on the spur of the moment pro- 
duced the following lines: 

Sikkah zad Shih Rafi*-ud-darajàt 
Mihr-münind ba yamin-o-barakat. 
“The Emperor Rafi*-ud-daraját strack coin, 
* Sun-like, with power and felicity. ” 

On the rupee the word badr (moon) was sabstituted for mir (aun). 
It ig not known whether these lines were ever actually brought into use, 
as we have no coin on which they appear; but there is another variant 
on one coin in the Lahore Museum: 

Sikkah-i-mubarik-i-bddshah-i-ghazi, Rafi‘-wd-daragat.' 

There are twenty-three coins of this reign in tbe three public col- 
lections at London, Calcutta, and Lahore; four of gold and nineteen of 
silver, all circular in shape. All except one are dated according to the 
Hijra or the regnal year, or both. All except one coin can be classed 
under the sabahs in which their place of mintage was situated. These 
twenty-two coins belong to ten mints in eight ont of the twenty-one 
provinces ; Kashmir, Tatthah, Ajmer, Gajarát, Málwnh, Bengal, Orissa 
and the six «Dakhin sdbuhs being unrepresented. The namber of coius 


| Uritieh Museum Catalogue, p. 372, Labore Museum Catalogue, p, 206, Kim 
war Khan, 197, Mirzà Muhammad, 470, "n 
J. 1. 6 
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such a critical moment silence seemed the wisest thing. Of those 
suspected, only a few men openly declared themselves,  Rübullah 
Kha», III, son of Rihullah Khan, the second of that title! had been 
appointed faujydür of Ahmadabad in Gujarat, but on his way to that 
place had turned aside and joined Rajah Jai Singh. Tahavvar Khan, 
Turüni, had also escaped secretly from Dilli a week after Husain ‘Ali 
Khan had started for Agrah, and he, too, repaired to Jai Siugh's camp 
by forced marches, Qutb-ul-mulk sent horsemen in pursuit, but they 
were unable to overtake the fugitive. Another of these absconders 
to Jai Singh was Sayyad Salabat Khau, brother-in-law of Farrukhsiyar 
and lately commander of the imperial artillery.’ 
Section 3.—Husain ‘ALI KgAn’s CAMPAIGN AT ÁGRAH. 

At length on the 6th Sha'bàu (23rd June, 1719) Husain ‘Ali Khan 
commenced his march. Under his orders were Muhammad Amin 
Kban, Cin; Samsám-ud-daulah, Khan Daurén; Zafar Khaw aud others. 

l The following particulars of this family are taken from the Ma,agir«ul-umaré 
I, 277, 775, I, 309-315, 315-317, 823, 539, TII, 713. a 


Khalilollah Khan, Yazdi, Husaini, Ni'amat Ilāhi. 
d. 2nd Rajab, 1072 H. 


— — 


| 
Mir Mirin, Kübullah Khán — 'Azizullah, Daughter, m, to 
Mir Khao | No. I) d. ‘Aziz Khàn. Saifallah, 
d.1107H. = _  Salib Báno 1103 H. Snfnwi. 
Begam, daughter 
of f Ehin, 
Yamin-ud-daulah. 


Í I | | 
Mir Mbd. Ibra- Six other Saifallah Mbd. Hasan, Mhd. Báqir, Ni'amatul- 
him, Maralmat sons, ( ‘Umdat- Khan, d. Khánnhzid Bairam — l»h Khan, d, 
Khan, d. as ul-mulk, Amir 6 months Khin,(a- — Khán,d. 20th Hama- 
Sübahdar of ^ Khán, was after bis  bullab Khin 1145 H. aged gin 1147 H., 
Baháron 17th the 4th son.) father. No. II) d. nearly 60. aged 55 or 
56. 


1138 H. | aged 38, patron, } 
Daughter 

married to Khalilnllah Mir Mbd. Absan, 

cousin, Khan. I'tiqád Khan, 

Marahmat Rab 

Khin, No, III) d. 7th 
Ramagln 1137 H, 

age about 40. 


8 Bee ante p. 6, for this man's origin and connections. Kiamwar Khán, 204 
Mpd Qasim Láhori, 272, Khifi Khan, IT, 832, S/wdnih-i-KMirri. 

8 Mhd. Qásim, Lá&hori, author of the ‘Ibratndmah, went on this campaign, 
p. 276, He was in the service of Sürat Singh, one of Husain ‘Ali Khün's officers. 
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Muhammad Khan, Bangash, came in from Sa'dábád! on the 20th Sha*- 
ban (7th July, 1719) and followed the main body. At this time many 
rumours were prevalent. As usual in such cases, dreams or the 
opinions of soothsayers and astrologers favourable to Neküsiyar, passed 
from mouth to mouth, Rajah Jai Singh, people said, was marching from 
Amber on Agrah; Chabelah Ram was on his way from Allababad at 
the head of thirty thousand men ; Nizüm-ul-mulk bad started to rein- 
force them with a mighty army ; Nekisiyar, in the garb of a faqir, had 
escaped from Agrah and reached the camp of Rajah Jai Singh, Of all 
these statements the only true one was that Rajah Jai Singh had come 
out one stage from Amber at the head of niue or ten thousand horse- 
men, and there awaited the advance of Chabelah Hàm. The latter, 
however, was still busily occupied with the revolt of Jasan Singh of 
Kalpi, who was backed up by the Afghans. Nizàm-ul-mulk showed no 
serious intention of taking up the cause of Nekdsiyar.* 

On the 21st Sha‘ban (8th July, 1719) Husain ‘Ali Kbàán reached 
Sikandrah,’ within sight of Agrah; the weather was extremely hot, 
aud a halt was made for three days. On the 25th (12th Joly) camp 
was moved to Bagh Dahr-üráe.* The siege which had been commenced 


by Ghairat Kbán and Haidar Quli Khan, was now pressed on with 
redoubled energy.’ 


SECTION 4.—Siece or Acran FORT. 


As soon as he reached Agrah, Husain ‘Ali Kbàn rode round the 
fort and fixed in person the sites for the batteries, the side selected for 
attack being the south, where is the bastion then known as the Banga- 
la-bury, a place which was weakly defended and had no earthwork 
(pushtah) to strengthen the wall. Heavy guns were brought to bear on 
the walls;* but as the wet weather had begun and the rain was heavy, 


1 Sa‘ dabad, a town in the Ganges-Jamnah dsdbah. 

8 Kimwar Khan, 205, Kháfi Khan, 1I, 532. 

5 Sikandrah, tbe place where tho Emperor Akbar is buried; it lies weat of 
mim Raj, 'Ibratnámah, 69a, B&gh Dahr-ara, two kos from the city. Svo also 
ante Reign of Bahidur Shah, p. 26 (not yet published ). 

& Mubammad Qisim, Labor, 271. 

6 These guns had each a name, such as Qhési Kén (Lord Champion), Gher- 
dahán (Tiger-mouth), Dham-dhem (The noisy), aud so forth. They carried bails 
from thirty Ghibjabin: sers to one and a quarter man in weight; attached to each 
were from one to four elephauts, and from six hundred to seventeen hundred 
dranght oxen. 


H 
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ten and in some cases twenty days were occupied in dragging these can- 
non the distance, only a mile or two, which separated the camp from 
the fort, The route through the lanes and bazārs being very narrow, 
the dwelling-houses and shops were pulled down to allow of the pas- 
sare of the artillery. Within’ the fort there are said to have been 
thirteen hundred “cannon, counting those of every kind. From these 
the garrison artillerymen (the Baksariyah) kept up an incessant fire, 
not allowing themselves a respite even during the night. Damage was 
done on both sides. Even persons resorting to the river bank to draw 
water were fired on from the fort, and fell victims. The governor's 
mansion near the fort was destroyed, the mosque known as the Begam 
Sübib's, standing opposite to the citadel, was injured, the tower and 
marble steps being struck by shot, and the buildings of the Tirpoliya 
or triple gate, suffered equally. The besiegers returned the tire and 
injured the battlements on all four walls, doing also some damage to 
the Moti Masjid. Haidar Quli Khan, who had under his command 
many Europeans, whom he had brought from Sürat, drove several saps 
towards the walls. Little effect was, however, produced on the fort; 
nor did the garrison show any enterprize, or try to open a way 
through the investing lines and join their friends outside. The attack- 
ing force had succeeded in causing the besieged to withdraw within the 
fort; but beyond this advantage nothing was gained, except that 
Ghairat Khan and Shamsher Khan, after a good deal of fighting, took 
the cabütrah or police office at the fort gate.! 

The garrison were evidently reserving themselves until they had 
learnt of the advance of their hoped-for allies. Time passed, and of 
these helpers there was no word or sign. After a month provisions 
began to be scarce. Many of those who had joined from the country 
round began to desert, getting over the walls at night, only to be seized 
by the Nawüb's sentries, These fugitives informed Husain ‘Ali of the 


disheartened and suffering condition of the garrison and the depression - 


in Mitr Sen's mind, All the good grain had been used up; and 
nothing was left but inferior pulses, and these had been stored over seven 
years and smelt so strongly, that even the four-footed beasts would not 
eat them with avidity, Attempts were made to bring in small supplies 
of flour, which were dragged up by ropes let down from the battle- 
ment. Even some of the artillery in the besieging force engaged in 
this traffic. After this fact was found out, the strictness of watch 
was redoubled, anything moving in the river at night was shot at, aud 


1 Shia Dis, 29a, Rísdlah-i-Muhammad. Shah, fol. 70b, and Muhammad Qsim; 
Láhori, 280. 
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expert swimmers were kept ready to pursue and seize any one who at- 
tempted to escape by way of the river, 

Secret overtures were accordingly made to the garrison. In 
Husain ‘Ali Khàán's artillery à man was serving named Cura, who had 
acquaintances within the fort; and through him a message was sent to 
these men guaranteeing to them their lives and property, if they deli- 
vered up Prince Neküsiyar together with the fort. Curàman Jat, who 
commanded at an entrenchment near the fort, opened up similar nego- 
ciations, The garrison called these two Curis within the fort, where 
they placed a pot of Ganges water on their heads and made them swear 
an oath to carry out faithfully the terms agreed on,' 

About this time the hazáris, or captains of artillery, had told Mitr 
Sen that they could not continue the defence. Mitr Sen sent a confi- 
dential secretary, Nath Mall, to reassure them. This Nath Mall was 
the son of Bhükan Mall, who had been high in the service of Asad 
Khan, ‘Alamgir’s wazir. Instead of listening to his remonstrances, the 
artillerymen seized Nath Mall and made him over to their friends ont- 
side. He was brought before Husain ‘Ali Khan, and in bis pen-box 
were found communications to Neküsiyar from many of the nobles 
holding commands in the besieging force or offices round the Emperor's 
person. Husain ‘Ali Khan dissembled in this matter as much as 
possible but his bosom friend, Asad ‘Ali Khan, a connection of the cele- 
brated ‘Ali Mardün Kbán* was publicly disgraced. Among the letters 
found were some from Samsüm-ud-daulah and Zafar Khan Roshan-ud- 
daulah.* y ; 

Others captured were Rup Lal and his companions, seven men in 
all, who had been sent to some of the besieging nobles in the hope of 
winning their adherence to Neküsiyar's cause, Their captor was 
Kbizr Khan, Panni; Rup Lal was executed. Sayyad Firüz "Ali 
Khan also made prisoners of Sulaiman Beg and six others. A large 
sum was offered by Husain ‘Ali Kbàn to anyone who would surrender 
the fort.* 


i 7 

1 Shid Dis, 30a, Mhd. Qasim, 281, 286, 287. | 

a —F ‘Ali Mardan Khan, d. 1067 H., 1656-7, see Ma,ézir-ul-umard, II, 795. He 
had four sons: one, Tbrahim Khan, d, end of Safar or early in Rabi’ I., 1122 H. 
(1710), i4. 1. 295. This man's son, Zabardast Khan, died in 1125 H. 1713). Asad 
‘Ali Khan “‘Janlia, had been employed by Husain ‘Ali Khan in the Dakhin, having 
been d in charge of Sabah Bar&r after the defeat of Dá,üd Khan, Panni, M-ul-u 
I, 354. 

5 Khifi Khin, TI, 836, R37, Sindnih-i-Khitei. 
è Kam Rij, 'Ibratndmah, 68b. 
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Shortly afterwards Mirza Asghari, brother's son of Neküsiyar,! 
tried to make his escape from the fort (22nd Ramazan 1131 H., 7th 
August, 1719), with the hope of reaching Rajah Jai Singh at Amber, or 
Chabelah Ram at Allahabad. He intended to come out on the side 
facing the river, but Manohar, Jat, one of the garrison, sent notice to 
Curüman, Jat, who commanded in that direction. From sunset Curà- 
man took up his station near the river at the head of two hundred 
men. When Mirza Asghari, followed by twelve servants, made his 
appearance, he was forthwith seized and detained till the morning. At 
day-break he was taken before Hnsain ‘Ali Khan, who ordered him to 
be kept a prisoner in the custody of Muta'mad Khan. The money 
which he had brought ont to bribe Curàman, was made over to that 
chief, together with an elephant. 

A plan was now devised to overcome Safi Khan's reluctance to give 
in, and to induce him to abandon the struggle. A letter purporting to 
be from his brother, Islam Kbau, then a prisoner at Dihli, was pre- 
pared, aud on it Qutb-ul-malk impressed the seal of Islim Kbháo, It 
urged Safi Khan to resist no longer, but make over the fort and the 
pretender to Ghairat Khan. Safi Khan sent this letter on to Ghairat 
Khan, expressing his willingness to surrender, if he were promised a 
pardon. Ghairat Kbin harried off to Husain ‘Ali Kbán and obtained 
from him a written promise of pardon, attested by his seal and signa- 
ture. Thereupon Safi Khan came out of the fort and delivered up 
letters which he had received from many of the great nobles, instigat- 
ing him to bring forward Neküsiyar as a claimant for the throne. 
Among the rest was one bearing the private seal of Husain ‘Ali Khin 
himself. He was struck with amazement. On enquiring, he found 
that Mitr Sen at the time when he had access to the Nawab's darbür, 
had prepared it and sent it to Safi Khau.® 4 


Sgorion 5.—SvkRENDER OF ÁGRAH Fort AND or NEKÜSIYAR. - 


At length on the 27th Ramazin 1131 H.* (12th August, 1719) the. 
garrison surrendered. Ghairat Khan was sent in with a force to take 
possession, while Raja Muhkam Singh and Samandar Khan brought 


| Kim Raj, 'Ihbratndmah, 69), says it was the other son of Boland Akhtar, vis., 
Fath-ol-mubin, who tried to escape. 

3 Siwanih-i-KAizri, Kháf? Khan IT, 836, Kamwar Khán, 207, 

E Biwdnih-i-KAisri of Khizr Khan, Panni. 

* It is the 20th Ramagin in Mulsmmad Qà&sim, 239, and so also in the Tabgirat- 
un-ndzirin, year 1181 H., p. 129, where is to be fonnd ‘Abd-nl-jalil's qasidah in 
honour of the occasion, The poet was present on the spot, 


" 
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out Neküsiyar and his other nephew, Baba Mughal. At the gate of 
the fort the two princes were placed on elephants and escorted to the 
camp, A great crowd had assembled to see them, throngh which they 
passed with hanging heads, looking neither to {the right nor to the left. 
As they dismounted, Husain ‘Ali Khan advanced to greet them and 
conducted them to the tent already allotted.to Mirzà Asghari. There 
they were made to sit on one carpet of honour (masnad), while the 
Bakhshi stood before them humbly, with folded hands. But Neküsiyar, 
whose life had beeu passed in the harem, rose at once, and in the dialect 
used by women began to beg and pray for his life, accompanying his 
words by prostrations utterly opposed to usage. Anxious to maintain 
the usual decorum, the nawab took his hand, and remonstrating, 
said, “ Let your mind be at rest, and count this place as your own. © 
Until this time you were in the hands of infidels." Nekisiyar 
uttered bitter complaints against those who had made use of him for 
their own purposes; and asked that some eunuch might be sent at once 
tonllay the terror of his mother and the other women, by informing 
them of the kind reception he and his nephews had received. They 
gwere then furnished with carpets, pillows and other necessaries,? 

Before the imperial soldiers could seize him, Mitr Sen had made an 
end of himself by planging « dagger into his own breast. While still 
a little breath was left in the body, the soldiers, to prove their zeal, 
lifted it up and carried it into the presence of Husain ‘Ah Kbán. He 
ordered them to sever the head from the body and send it to Qatb-al- 
mulk. For three days the deums were beaten in honour of the victory, 
and in the end Neküsiyar was sent to Dihli to be placed with the other 
captive princes in Salimgarh: he died there on the 6th Rajab 1135 H. 
(11th March, 1723) and was buried at the Qutb.® 

The next pressing work was to obtain possession of the hoards of 
treasure and other property. Hasain ‘Ali Khan in person proceeded to 
the fort, where he placed Haidar Qali Kbàán in general charge, and 
Ghairat Khan was told off to search for treasure. Trusty men were 
placed as seniries at the gates and no one, whether belonging to tho 
army or not, was allowed to pass without being strictly searched. An- 
ciont treasurers and guards of ‘Alamgir’s time, who had long left the ser- 
vice, were summoned from their homes. By much urging and the offer 


1 Baba Mughal is, I suppose, the same as tho prince called Fath-ul-mubin by 
ám Raj, ‘Thratndmah, fol, 695. - X | 
E a aet Khio, 208, Shia [Dás 305, Khifi Khan, II, 836, Mubammad Qisim, 
ahori, 289. ; " ah tes” 
— 107b, Kimwar Khin, 208, Khsfi Khon, II, 837, Térilh-i- 
Mhdi, year 1135, Siwanih-i- KAizri, p. 9. 
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of rewards they were induced to point out the underground store- 
houses, In one place thirty-five laths of tankah minted in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516) were recovered; and in another seventy- 
eight lakhs of Shahjahan's silver coinage, with ten thousand gold coins 
of Akbar's reign, The papers of account were also recovered, These 
showed that the money had been placed by ‘Alamgir in the eastody of 
. Shaistah Chin, Amir-al-amara; bat npon that emperor's death in the 
Dakhin, no farther notice had been taken of these hoards, They were 
not discovered in Bahidar Shah's or Jahāndār Sháh's time. In the 
wardroble was a shawl studded with jewels which hal belonged to Nac 
Jahan Begam, a sword used by the Emperor Jahangir, and tho sheet 
sprinkled with pearls which Sháhjahán eaused to be prepared for tho 
tomb of Mumtaz Mabal. One valuation puts the property at 1,80,00,000 
rupees (.£1,800,000), 1,40,00,000 rupees in cash and the rest in goods. 
bafi Khan puts it still higher, namely, at two to three krors of rupees 
( £2,000,000 to £3,000,000).! 


Secrios 6.— Tug Emperor AND Qoro-uL-MuLg Srart PROM Diaci ror 
AGRAN. 


When news was received at Dihli that Jai Singh had so far de- 
clared himself as to move out from Amber in the direction of Bidnah 
and Avrah, ‘Abdallah Khan decided upon taking the field with the 
emperor in person. Accordingly the advance tents were sent ont to 
Masjid-i-Moth, a distance of three kos, on the 26th Sha'bán 1131 H. 
(13th July, 1719). Sayyad Khan Jahan? was left in charge of the 
city and the palace. On the 28th the emperor visited the Qutb nnd 
next day he marched to Kbizrübad. After three more marches they 
reached Sikri on the 8th Hamazün (24th July, 1719), and the rain 
being very heavy, a halt was made for two or three days. On the 19th 
Ramazan (4th August, 1719) they were between Karahkah and Kori; 
and here Rajah Ajit Singh received permission to proceed to Mathurá 
to bathe in the Ganges. At the stage of Kosi, about thirty miles 
north-west of Mathura, it was decided, from reasons of prudence, not 
to march straight towards Amber, but to keep more to the left and 
make for Fathpur Sikri. One camp was at Kauráoli, eight kos from 
Agrah; thence the wasir and his brother moved to Fathpar, eight or 
nine miles farther to the west. 


| Mbd. Qasim, Lihori, 202, Shii Dis, 306, Khiífi Khin, IT, 837, Síwénih-i- 
Khirri, p. 3. 

® Khin Jahan died on the 12th Shawwāl 1132 H. (16th Angost, 1720). 

è Mbd. Qasim, 282, 283, Kimwar Khán, 209, ent: eee 
' Ibratnámah, 70a. Masjid-i-Moth, see ante, chapt, 4 Farrnkhwiyar'u reign, It 
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Sectiox 7, —Fongaxusivau's Wipow vs MADE OVER TO HER FATHER, Ajit 
S'NaH. ‘ p 


At the time of setting out from Dihli, Ajit Singh had been ap- 
pointed to command the vangaard. Thereupon he commenced to make 
excuses, on the ground that if he left his daughter, Farrukhsiyar's 
widow, behind him, she would either poison herself or her name and 
fame would be assailed. Yielding to these pleas, ‘Abdullah Khan 
made the lady over to her father. She performed a ceremony of puri- 
fication in the Hindü fashion, and gave up her Mabomedan attire. 
Then, with all her property, estimated to exceed 1,00,00,000 rupees 
(£1,000,000) in value, she was sent off to her native country of Jodh- 
pur. Great indignation was felt by the Mahomedans, especially by the 
more bigoted elnss of those learned inthe law. The gāzī issued a ruling 
that the giving back of a convert was entirely opposed to Mahomedan 
law. But, in spite of this opposition, ‘Abdullah Khan insisted on con- 
cilinting Ajit Singh, although on no previous occasion had a Rajput 
princess been restored to her own people after she had once entered the 
imperial harem.! | | 


SkcrTION 8.—Tae EMPEROR — ‘ABDULLAH Kain MamgmcH TOWARDS 
GRAH. 


When Husain ‘Ali Khan learnt that his brother had left the capi- 
tal, a movement undertaken without his previous knowledge, he wrote 
an urgent remonstrance. He begged that no advance might be made 
into Rajah Jai Singh's country, for he had already taken all the precau- 
tions that were necessary. His bakhshi, Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, 
with Mir Mushrif and Zafar Khan, Tarral-i-baz, had been sent early in 
the rains to reduce a fort called Fathpur, held by Khama, Jit. This 
force had now been directed to block the way to Rajah Jai Singh, and 
nothing more was required in that direction. ‘Abdullah Khàán might 
either encamp where he was, or come on to Ágrah.* 

On the 27th Ramazan (12th August, 17 19) a messenger brought 
word to * Abdullah Khan that his brother had. just obtained possession 
of Agrah fort, aud was then busied in appropriating its contents to his 


lies about 5} miles south of the Dihli gate of the city, and on the road to the Qutb. 
Khigrabad lies east of Moth ki Masjid and nearer tho Jamnah, see ante, For Kosi 
seo Indian Atlas, shoet No. 49, and Thornton, 523; it is 29 m. N.W. of Mathura, 
lat. 27° 48’, long. 77° 29’. Kori and Karahkat"I cannot trace on tho Indian Atina, 
Luraoli is on sheet No. 50, about 15 m. weet of A grah. 

i SüciniMi- Khigri, Khaft Khao, IL, 833. 

è Muhammad Qisim, Lihori, 383. 
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own use. Although the victory was a cause of rejoicing, the thought 
of exclusion from his &bare of the booty depressed the wiuzir's mind, 
An immediate advance was resolved upon. On the 29th Ramaziin 
(14th. August, 1719) the camp was at Sarsi, and on the 11th Shawwal 
(26th August, 1719) at Ol, where Ajit Singh rejoined from Mathora, 
On the 17th of that month they reached the village of Bidyapur, not 
far from Fathpur Sikri.! 

On the 19th Shawwal (4th September, 1719)a report was received 
that Husain ‘Ali Khan was near Kurüoli on his way from Agrah with 
Neküsiyar and the other captives. Next day he arrived, and one day 
after his arrival he was presented in audience. "The quarrel which had 
broken out between the brothers over the booty taken at Agrah, was 
here made up through the exertions of Rajah Ratn Cand. ‘Abdullah 
Khan received twenty-one, or, ns some say,’ twenty-cight lakhs of 
rupees, a sum which was supposed to represent his half-shnre, after all 
the expenses of the campaign had been deducted. The sword of 
Jahangir and the shawl of Nar Jahn were retained by the Emperor, 
but the rest of the booty was granted to the two brothers.® 


Section 9.—I.uness AND DEATH or Rari‘;0p-DAULAn. 


Rafi‘-ud-daulah turned out to be as sickly and weakly as his 
brother and predecessor, being like him given to excess in the use of 
opium. On ascending the throne he gave up the habit, but the sudden 
abstinence produced diarrhea. About the time that he started from 
Dihli he fell seriously ill Accusations of poison are freely made by 
some writers, notably by Kamwar Khan: but this man's views on the 
subject can be readily accounted for. He had risen in the service of 
Rafi'-ush-shan, the father of this and the previous emperor, and natur- 
ally he expected much personal benefit. from their coming to the 
throne. In this he was entirely disappointed. From fear of the 
Sayyads, the two princes had disconraged the applications of their own 
dependants, such as Kamwar Khan, and by reason of their shortlived 
tenure of the throne such hopes of preferment were dashed to the 


L Kamwar Khan, 208. Sarsi T cannot trace; Ol in on the Indian Atlas, sheet 
60, as Ou, abont 27 m. N.W. of Agrah and abont 15 m. S.W. of Mathara. Bidya- 
par ix not traceable on the Indian Atlas map; it was tho birth-place of Khigr Khan, 
Panni, the hero of the Siwénih-i-Khigri «o often quoted. — Throngh the kindness of 
Mr. H. W. W. Reynolds, C.8., Commissioner of Agrah, T lonrn that it is opposite 
mile-atone No. 17 on the metalled rond from Agrah to Fathpar Sikri. For Kartoli 
nee ante ; it is about 15 miles W., of Agrah. 

3 The Tarikh-i-mugoffart has 30 lakhs of rupees. : 

$ Khifi Khan, LI, 837, Siwénib-i-Khirri, p. 4. 
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ground. Instigated by his sorrow for their early death and by regret 
at his own vanished prospects, is it to be wondered at that he lost his 
judgment, and too readily believed that his young masters had been 
made away with? He was ready to accept any assertion, however im- 
probable it might be, about the two Sayyads. The only overt act he can 
adduce is the substitution of the physician, ‘Ulwi Khan, for Mahdi- 
Quli Khan, as head of the royal kitchen. Then in a later entry, 20th 
Shawwal (4th September), he insists that the attack of dinrrhosa from 
which the young emperor suffered, was due to the Sayyads' “ cunning 
devices." Finally, on the 28th Shawwal (12th September), when 
Masih-uz-zaman, ‘Abdullah Khan, and other physicians were called to 
the emperor's bedside, Kāmwar Khan can only say that “they took 
counsel for his departure.” These vague accusations cannot for a 
moment be entertained. To refute them it is enough to remember how 
much the Sayyads were interested in keeping the prince alive, if they 
could. They could in no way benefit by such gratuitous iniquity as the 
poisoning of an inoffensive prince, with whom they had no quarrel, and 
from whom they could anticipate no injury. The trath is that Rafi'-ud- 
daulah was not only of a weak constitation, but was addicted to 
opium. This fact sufficiently accounts for his succumbing under an 
attack of the kind from which he was suffering, as that disease when 
once set up in au opium-eater is almost incurable. His death occurred 
in camp at Bidyapur on the 4th or 5th Zū'l Qa'dah 1131 H. (17th or 
18th September, 1719)!.but the fact was concealed until the arrival 
from Dihli of some other prince to be his successor. A week or more 
before his death the Sayyads' nephew, Ghulám ‘Ali Khao, and other 
nobles had been des patched in all haste to Dihli for that purpose." 
According to one author, various stories more or less absurd were 
in circulation about the early death of these two emperors. Some said 
that the Sayyads, having found the two youths devoid Of learning, 
deficient in knowledge of men,’ and wanting in valour, became con- 
vinced that they were useless as sovereigns, and had therefore removed 
them by poison. Again, others hinted that by reading the stars it was 
found that these princes were doomed to misfortune, and the Sayyads 


| Khiüshbá! Cand, Berlin Ms. 495, fol. 006a, saya it waa the 7th, and quotes the 
verse :— 
Haftam zi Qi dah az in kuhnah-dair 
Kard sse bagh-i-khapan *asam-i-sair, 
“On the 7th of Zi Qa‘dah from this old tavern 
" For the silent grove he resolved to set ont.” 
8 TirkA -3-mugaffari, p. 168, 
3 Qiyáfat- ghindsi, literally, n physiognomy,” 
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were impelled to their removal by the fear of being themselves invol- 
ved, Or, as some suggested, the Sayyads had resolved on killing ont 
by degrees the whole of Taimür's race. When the way was open, they 
meant to claim the throne for themselves, Qutb-ul-mulk taking Hinda- 
stan, and Husain ‘Ali Khan, the Dakhin and Máülwah. The author in 
question sams np in favour of the third supposition, and blames the 
Savyads for forgetting that :— 


" He who chooses to leave tho beaten path 
* Will never reach his journey's end."'! 


Arrrxpix ( Rari*-UD-DACLAH). 


Length of reign.—Rafi*-ud-dau!ah reigned four months and sixteen 
days. As the month or year of his birth is nowhere stated in any first- 
clase authority, we do not know his exact age. If he was eighteen 
mouths older than his brother, Rafi'-ud-darajüt, he must have been 
between twenty and twenty-one years old at the time of death.? 

Title.—On his accession he received the title of Sbüljahàn Sani 
(the second), bat his full style is nowhere given. 

Ooin.—There are nineteen of this emperor's coins in the three 
public collections before referred to ; three of gold and sixteen of silver, 
all eirenlar. Except one, all are dated, bearing the year 1131 H. 
These nineteen coins come from ten mints in eight out of the twenty- 
one provinces: coins from Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Ajmer, Audh, Alla- 
habad, Malwah, Orissab, and five out of the six Dakhin sübahs are 
absent. The mints from which there are coins are Lühor (2), Tatthah 
(1), Shabjahanabad (6), Bareli (2), Sürat (1), Akbaribad (2), Isláma- 
bad (1), Patnah (1), Murshidabád (2), Aurangübád (1). Tatthal, 
strange to say, re-appears in the list of active mints after some inter- 
val For the gold coins the weights are 167,168:5, and 169 grains res- 
pectively, and the diameters ^8, 85, and ‘9 of an inch, For the silver 
coins the weights are 172 grains (1), 173 (2), 174 (1), 174:5 (2), 
175 (3), 176 (1), 177 (3), 178 (1), 179:3 (1), 180 (1); and the diame- 
ters, *EO of an inch (2), ‘81 (1), 85 (1), *56 (1), "B8 (1), *90 (3), 95 (5), 
L0 (1), 1°03 (1). The inscription as given by Rodgers, “ Lahore Cata- 
logue,” 207, is Sikkah-i-mubürik-i-Bádshah-i-ghazi Shah Jahan. I 


L Absal-i-khawiqin, fol. 172a, 


Khildf-i-mamarr kape rah guzid | E > 
Kih hargis ba manzil na khwahad rasid. PDA 
t t The Jám-i-Jum, a non-contemporary Work, makes him a younger bereiber. 
T. and gires hie birthday as the 5th Safar 1113 D. (11th July, 1901). 5 NIS X m. 
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reject his seventh coin from Mahé Indarpur (5.e, Bhartpur, see id. p. 
2604), ns I believe it belongs to the other Shahjahan of 1174 H. (also 
commonly called “ Süni," or the second). In 1131 H. Bhartpur had not 
become the chief place of the Jats, nor was it then more than an 
obseure village, whereas in 1174 H. it was the capital of one of the 
chief partizans of the minister, ‘Imad-al-maik, who in 1173 H. (Decem- 
ber, 1759) bad placed this third Shühjabán upon the throne after the 
nssnesination of ‘Alamgir IH. 

Family.—W e do not know if Rafi'-ud-daulah was married, or if he 
was, who his wife was; nor do we hear of bis having left any children. 
On the 13th Zü,| Qa'dah (21st September, 1719) his bier was sent to 
Dihli, and he was buried beside his brother near the shrine of Qatb- 
ud-din. 


Cuarten VII. 
Mugxuuap Suan (1719-1748). 


During the few days which elapsed between tho death of 
Rafi'-ud-dantah and the arrival of his successor, the Wasir and his 
brother made their usual daily visit to the imperial quartera and 
returned with robes of honour, as if newly conferred on them, thus de- 
ceiving the common people into the belief that the emperor was stall 
alive.! 

At length on the Ilth Zü'l Qa'dah 1131 H. (24th September, 
1719), Ghulam ‘Ali Khan arrived in the camp at Bidyápur, a village 
three kos to the north of Fathpur Sikri. He brought with him Prince 
Roshan Akhtar, the son of the late Kbujistah Akhtar, Jahin Shah, 
fourth son of the Emperor Bahádar Shah.* The death of Hafi'-ud- 
daulah was now (26th September, 1719) made publie, his bier brought 
out, and his body despatched for burial to Dihli. Arrangements were 
at once made for the enthronement of his successor.? 

This enthronement took place at Bidyüpur* on the 15th Zà,l Qa‘*dah 
1131 H. (28th September, 1719)and Roshan Akhtar was proclaimed under 


|! Shia Das, 32b. A newly-conferred AAila't was worn for twonty-four hours, 
and nothing was allowed to be put on over it. 

2 Rustam ‘Ali, Téribh-i-hindi, fol. 237a, says the prince was bronght from Dihli 
iu three days, travelling in a boat down the Jamuah, 

5 Kimwar Khan, 211; Khéfi Khan, IT, 840. | 

4 From the talsildar's report kindly obtained for mo by Mr. Reynolds, as 
already stated, I find that there is a place Tajpam four miles west. of Bidyspur. 
From tho name, and the fact that the village is a perpetual mu‘dfi, I infer that 
'Tájpur may be the actual place of enthronement, 
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the titles of Abu,] Fath,! Násir-ud-din, Muhammad Shih, Badshah, 
Gházi. He was a handsome and, at that time, fairly intelligent young 
man, and having been born at Ghazni on the 23rd Rabi * I 1114 H.4 
(16th August, 1702), was now in his eighteenth (lunar) year. Coin 
was issued and the KAutbhah read in his name; and it was directed that 
the commencement of the reign should beantedated, and fixed from the 
removal of Farrukhsiyar from the throne. All other arrangements 
were continued as in the last two reigns, and no new appointments 
were made. All the persons surrounding the sovereign were as before 
the nominees of the two Sayyads, and Himmat Khin coutinued as 
before to act as tutor and guardian., Muhammad Shah deferred to 
him in everything, and asked of him permission to attend the public 
prayers on Friday or to go out shooting. On the march men in the 
confidence of the Sayyads surrounded the young emperor and pre- 
vented any access to him.® 


Secrion 2.—Teems Mave wira Jar Singa. 


It was now given ont that the emperor, after worshipping at the 
tomb of Shekh Salim, Cishti, in Fathpur, wonld march on to Ajmer and 
visit the shrine of Mu'In-ud-din Cishti. The hidden motive was to 
overawe Rajah Jai Singh who, since the removal of Farrakhsiyar, had 
been at little pains to conceal his hostile intentions. He had received 
some aid in money from the Rana of Udepur, asia shown by his letter 
to that prince's minister, dated the 4th Bhádon Sambat 1776 (9th 
Angust, 1719), wherein he asserts that Nizám-ul-mulk had started from 
Ujjain and Chabelah Ram had crossed the Jamnah at Kalpi, both of 
which statements were false. When he learnt of the rising at Agrah, 
he came out from his capital, Amber, with much ostentation, Follow- 
ing the Rajput custom when resolved on death or victory, he and bis 
men had clothed themselves in saffron raiment and sprinkled their 


L Táribh.i-Muzafari 160. But Gholim ‘Ali Khin, Muqaddamah-i-Shih ‘Alam- 
namoh, 45a, states that on the 3rd Jamadi IT, 1134 H. (20th Marcel, 1722), the style 
was changed from “ Alra,! Fath " to “ Aba] Mogeffar.”’ 

2 The Türikh-i-Muzajfari hus the 2204 Rabi‘ I, aud Khushbal Cand, Berlin 
Ma. 495, fol. 9950, the 24th. The latter writer gives a chronogram of six lines, of 
which tho last is: | 

“ Khudeo-i-gaihdn-parwar” (1114) Iyudde kard ij4d. 

8 Kámwar Khin, 213; Khüshhál Cand, Berlin Ms. No. 495, fol. 905a has, for 
date, “ middle of Zi,) Qa'dah. " 

* Ho was further encouraged, in hia hostility by Tahavvar Khan, Turáni, Sala- 
bat Khan, the late Mir Atash, Rohullah KhWn, and the other refugees from Dibli 
already referred to. 
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heads with green grass.) He announced publicly that he had bestowed 
the city of Amber on the Brahmans as a sacred gift (dàn and arthdn). 
He had marched as far as parganah Todah Tank, about eighty miles 
south-west of Agrah, and there waited to see which way eventa would 
turo. He was watched by a force under Sayyad Dilàwar ‘Ali Khan, 
which barred his further advance northwards.* 

Maharajah Ajit Singh had offered himself as mediator, but his 
leisurely procedure, protracted in the way usual to him and his fellow- 
rijahs, did not accord with the fiery temperament of Husain ‘Ali Khan 
It was with a view to bring this matter to a head that an advance from 
Fathpur Sikri towards Ajmer was proposed. A few marches were 
made to places in the neighbourhood, but uo real’ start was attempted. 
The camp was betweeu Malikpar and Muminábad on the 24th Zaà,l 
Qa'dah (7th October, 1719) and here Husain ‘Ali Khan came in from 
Fathpur to pay his respects. Another stage was travelled on the 26th 
(9th Oetober).? 

On the Ist Zü,! Hijjah (14th October, 1719) the emperor's mother, 
now styled Nawüb Qudsiyah, and other women of the harem, who had 
been sent for from Dihli arrived in camp. The Begam had acted most 
warily, avoiding everything that could arouse the suspicions of the 
Sayyads. When the messengers of the Sayyads came to Dilhi to fetch 
her son, she bestowed on them, on the men who were to accompany 
him, and on all office-holders at Dihli, the customary dresses of honour. 
But learning that this assumption of anthority had displeased the 
Sayyads, she sent away all subsequent applicants. In the same man- 
ner, when she arrived in camp, she warned all persons who had any 
connection with her late husband, Jahan Shah, to abstain from nppear- 
ing on the road to greet or escort her. She studied the susceptibili- 
ties of the Sayyads in every particular. A sum of fifteen thousand 
rupees monthly was set apart for her expenses and those of the other 
women,* 


| I read gydhe, “grass,” in Mabammad Qisim, bat Tod, T, 506, speaks of 
their wearing on such occasions the maur or bridal crown, which is probably 
much the same thing in other worda—John Christian, “ Behar Proverbs,” p. 197, 
No. 426, tells ue that the bridegroom's head.dress “is made of talipot leaves and 
in somo places of date (palm) leaves'' That it is sometimes actually made of 
grass may be inforred from W. Crooko's “Tribes and Castes of the N.-W. Pro- 
vincos," Vol II, p. 62, sixth line from foot. > 

3 Mohammad Qasim, Lāhori, 282, 297, Tod, “ Annals,” I, 380. 

8 Mobammad Qiaim, Líáhori, 204.  Thero is h Malikpur abont five miles east 
of Fatbpur, Indian Atlas, Sheot 50; Maminibad, I am unable to trace. 

4 Kamwar Khin, ?14, Khafi Kh&n, LI, 841. 
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As the negociations with Jai Singh wero still in progress and no 
satisfactory terms could be arranged, Ajit Singh, who was extremely 
anxious to return home, offered to visit Jai Singh in person on his way 
to Jodhpur. Accordingly ho was dismissed to his home, and on the 
2nd Zu,| Hijjah (15th October, 1719) the report came in that three 
days before (12th October), Jai Singh had quitted Todah on his return 
to Amber. The fugitive nobles, Tahavvar Khan, Salüábat Khan, and 
Ribullah Khan, were at his request pardoned and left with him 
unmolested. The great persuasive in his withdrawal was the large 
sum of money that he received. Some say the amount was ns much as 
twenty lakhs of rupees. This money was paid to him on the plea that 
it was required to buy back Amber from the Brahmans. ‘To the public 
it was announced as a gift on his marriage with the daughter of Ajit 
Singh, to whom he had long been betrothed. As part of these nego- 
ciations Rajah Jai Singh obtained the government of Sarkür Sorath 
(Sübah Ahmadabad). But the rest of Abmadabid remained under 
Ajit Singh, with the addition of the whole of Ajmer. That rajali’s 
formal appointment to the latter $ubah was announced on the 23rd 
Zi,l Hijjah (5th November, 1719.) In this way the country from a 
point sixty miles south of Dihli to the shores of the ocean at Strat 
was in the hands of these two rajahs, very untrustworthy sentiuels for 


the Mughals on this exposed frontier.! 
Section 3.— Tur Euregeror moves rRos FATRPUR TO AGRA 


From the date of his arrival in camp, llith Zü,l Qa'dah (24th 
September, 1719) until the 20th Zü,| Hijjah, Muhammad Shah had 
never moved far from Fathpur Sikri. He kept the ‘Jd festival (10th 
Zü,| Hijjah) in his tents at Fatbpur, and visited the tomb of Shah 
Salim, Cishti, at that place on the 14th of the same month. On the 
Oth ho started for Agrah, and three days later (5th November, 1719) 
he camped at Talab Keli Nath. On the 15th Muharram 1132 H. 
(27th November, 1719) quarters were taken up for a few days at the 
palace within the fort of Agrah, but on the 2nd Safar (14th December, 
1719) the emperor retorned to his tents at his formerencampment. At 
this time Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, bakhshi of Husain ‘Ali Khün's 
army, was sent towards Jalesar and Sa'dábad in the Dadbah to punish 
the Jats, who had lately carried off over one hundred of the imperial 


camels.’ 
| Kimwar Khan, 214, 216, Khifi Kbin, IT, 838, Muhammad Qisim, Lihorl, 


207, Shin Die, 32a. * | | 
3 Kimwar Khan, 215, Muhammad Qisim, Lihori, Zad recension, 402. 
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Secrion 4.—Campaton AGAINST Boxpi. 

As already mentioned,! there had been for several years a dispute 
between Budh Singh, Hada, and his relation Bhim Singh, about the 
country of Bondi in Rajputanah. Buadh Singh who was in possession, 
had thrown in his lot with Farrukhsiyar and Rājah Jai Singh, 
Sawüe. Bhim Singh had sided with the minister and his brother. 
As a reward his restoration was now decided upon, Budh Singh 
having recently added to his former iniquities by himself assisting 
Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellions governor of Allah&bad, and insti- 
gating Chatarsál; Bandelah, to do the same. On the 5th Muharram 
1132 H. (17th November, 1719) Bhim Singh was sent on this enter- 
prize and Dost Mubammad Khan, Afghán, of Malwah was, at the 
rajah'a request, given a high mangab and placed under his orders. Say- 
yad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, bakhshi of Husain ‘Ali Khan's army, who had 
lately returned from his expedition against the Jats, received orders to 
proceed to Bondi with a well-equipped force of fifteen thousand horse- 
men. Gaj Singh of Narwar was also ordered to join. In addition to 
the avowed object of their march, they carried with them secret 
instructions to remain on the borders of Malwah until it was known 
whether their services might not be required in that direction. Bhim 
Singh had been promised the title of Maharajah and the rank 7,000, 
7.000 horse, with the fish standard, if he took part in a successful 
campaign against Nizám-ul-mulk in Malwah.® 4 

On the 3rd Rabi' IT, 1132 H. (12th February, 1720) the report was 
received that Rao Bhim Singh and Dilawar ‘Ali Kbán had fought a 
battle with the uncle of Rao Budh Singh, in which their opponent was 
defeated and slain, along with five or six thousand of his clan.* 


1 In the reign of Bahadar Shah, 1707-1712, not yet printed. 

3 Founder of the Bhopal State. At this time he was on bad terms with Nizim- 
al-mulk, then sübahdaár of Malwnh. 

$ Khafi Khan, IT, 844; Kamwar Khan, 216; Khizr Khan, 41. 

è Khafi Khin, II, 851; Kimwar Khan, 218, 
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Some Kolarian riddles ewrrent among the Mundaris in Chota Nagpur, 
Bengal.— By Rev. PauL Waoner, G.E.L. Mission, Purulia. > 


[Read November 2nd, 1904.) 


Since the time when Tickell first described the Ho dialect (J.A.S.B. 
1840, Part II p. 997), the investigation into the Kolarian languages has 
made slow, but steady progress. The grammatical structure of some 
of the languages generally called ** Kolarian'" has been elaborated, na 
that of the Santali, Mundari and Asur languages. As the Kolarian 
languages were all unwritten the literature of course is very limited 
still. It consists in its greatest part of translations of the Bible, and 
the rest of it consists of tracts and some school-books. That certainly 
adds to a great extent to the knowledge of those languages, but much 
more bas to be done yet, 

It is astonishing how little these languages have been influenced 
by others. The Mundari language, for instance, is spoken now nearly 
as it was spoken centuries ago. The few foreign (Hindi and Bengali 
and a few other) words which are found here and there, are satisfactorily 
explained by the wanderings of this tribe. They came on their way 
into contact with other nations and adopted a few words and phrases 
and perhaps even some ideas from them. But on the whole that 
increase is very little, and when we hear a Mundari speaking to-day, 
we may be sure he speaks the language of his forefathers, and expres- 
ses bis feelings and his ideas, as they did. One would certainly fail to 
understand these people, if one does not try to learn directly from 
them. 

Most certainly they want education, and education alone can 
ensure that they are not absorbed by other natives. They have up to 
date kept separate from others and that shows that they bave a right 
to exist, and so we have, when teaching them, at the same time to learn 
from them, Only thus they can develop, otherwise they will certainly 


- 


degenerate. Who can deny that education very often has proved a 


11 «n xu 


d just in such measure as the teacher did — — ES 
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It is worth while to gather unwritten material; to bring such a 
contribution is the intention of the following pages. 
On investigation I fonnd amongst the Mundari-speaking people a 


great predileetion for puzzling questions of their own. 


Most of them 


sound so strange that they can scarcely be understood without expla- 


nation. 


Some may have been accepted from other tribes, but those 


which seemed to me to be doubtful in their origin, have been excluded. 
I give here a collection of 100, a number which could easily be 


doubled. 


The horizon is very limited: the house, the field, the daily work, 
animals, plants, trees, the weather and the sky, that is nearly all they 
spenk about; yet interesting, though sometimes very strange, are the 


comparisons they use. 


l. Question.—Honkó parpir, enga 
teteyā ? 


Answer—J6 ; jdarn. 


2. Q.—Engáte dó lapuā, honte 
dé daguma ? 
A.—Bengra. ^ 


3. Q.—Merom ddé burumà (téla- 
kangià), jorá doe atingà ? 


A.— Kakru. 
4 Q.—Dubms dirrà, disuming 
honortingtana ? , 
A.—Kakru. ia 
5. Q.—Sirmaré gorkoa,  otere 
udarkóà ? 


A —Madukam. 
6. Q.—Mayom dà sibila, jilu dà 
harada ? 
A.—Madukam. - 





The children By away, the mother 
remains f? 

The fruit; the tree. 

The mother (is) weak, the child 
strong ? 

A bulbiferons plant; the wither- 
ing herb being the wenk 
mother, the bulk the strong 
child. 

The lamb is lying down (has been 
tied), the string (scil. by which 
it has been tied), is ascending ? 

The cucumber. 

Sit down, fat fellow, I go fur- 
ther to the country ? 

The cucumber (it is spoken to 
by the creeper.) 

Above (lit. in heaven) flocks, 
beneath (liż. om earth) they ga- 
ther them (as they gatber the 
cows and sheep at noon and 
at sunset, to drive them home, 
in flocks) ? 

The flower of the Mahua tree. 


The blood is sweet, the flesh 

bitter ? 
Tbe flower of the Mahua tree. 
x nds. fl 
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Q.—Apu hon miyad nntum, 
themká korā eta nutum ? 


A.—Madukam ; dolà. 


Q.—Soben  jüti — hereynnà, 
miyad jàti ká hercyana ? 
A.—Dola. 


Q.—Honkoó do risate risa, 
enga kō do silabol#tana ? 
A.—Jarà daru; jara jo’. 


i 


The question is also pnt thus : 


Engà sehel beheltan, hon 
dé risa ? 


10. Q.—hHisà simā jilu rebed- 





gia ? 
A —Mungf ara. 


[Extra No. 


The blood is the juice, used in 
liquor-making. 

Father and son (have) one name, 
the grandson (has) another 
name ? ; 

The Madukam tree and the flower 
(both have the same name: 
Madukam or Mahun (H)); the 
grandson is the fruit which is 
called dola, 

AM sorts (of fruits) have peels, 
one has no peels ? 

The fruit of the Mahua tree. 
The whole fruit is used in mak- 
ing bread. 

The children have dishevelled hair, 
the mothers are smooth ? 

The jara tree and its thorn-covered 
fruit (used for dying purposes) 
The jara is growing very rapidly. 
The trunk has very short 

ranches and the thorny fruits 

re hidden in the crown of the 

tree. The colour is t ed for 

thread-colouring and the juice 
as lubricating oil. 

Sehel behel (sigil bigil) means 
mooth. 


5 
i A 

The flesh of a dishevelled cock (as 
in cock fight) is sticking to the 
teeth P. 

Munga-vegetable. The young 












leaves of the Munga tree are the — 





of the dishovelled 
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pieces of flesh 
cock; it is difficult to clean the 
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A.—Munga jo. 


12. Q.—Chechá orard 
hon kó inungtana ? 
A.—Jondré ata. 


13. Q.—Jü, honko, 
Aing kacharaarena ? 
A.—Lama’ chatàá. 


14. Q—Guli gay keritanm, kun- 


chi gay totokojm ? 
A.—Janum jo. ' 


n 
15. Q—Dud  mundite 
ankri te bakoàü ? 


Or, Duing, duingteng chara‘ha, 


bankuteng bakulià ? 
A.—Janum jo’. 


.16. Q.—Rájà rānikōā piti kam 


ótü daria ? 
A.—Hatna jo’. 


senope ! 
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The long fruita of the Munga 
thin pods, are likened to the 
iron of a spinning wheel, hold- 
ing the wool. 


bongā In a ruinous house are small evil 


spirits danciug ? 
Maize flour. 


The Indian corn is roasted in a 


broken earthen-pot, filled with 
sand; when hot, the corns are 
jumpiog hither and thither, 
The evil spirits surround the 
men everywhere according to 
the belief of the Mundaris. 

Go on, boys, I will curl serpent- 
like ? 

The splitting of the Lama-creeper. 

In the month of Aghan (Novem- 
ber-December) the froit of the 
Lama-creeper splits asunder, by 
and by the fruit dries up and 
the seed is curling like a ser- 
pent. 

The fat cow roams, the cow with 
the head bent down rushes in ? 
Fruit of the Janum (thorn) 

tree. 

The tempting round fruit in- 
vites, but the man who breaks 
the fruit will be pierced by the 
thorn. 

On the round fruit is hair and 
it pricks with a thorn. 

I am covered with small hairs, 
piercing with a hook. 

Fruit of the thorn-tree. 

Tho king's and queen's baskets 
you cannot open P 

Tho fruit of the Hatna tree. 

It is impossible to open the fruit, 
without an instrament. 


9 * 
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17. 4A.—Rájá  chetanr$ — ghasi 
dubaknanàae P 
A.—5Sos6 jo’ (Bhelwa.) 


Or - 
Ara’ hari chetanré dhichuà 
dubakanàe ? 
18. Q—Ma'tae mindi  sirmagi 
sangilà P 
A.—Nará. 
19. Q.—dMiyad ore aprobré ja- 
romea ? 
A.—Meral jo." 
20. (Q.—Sirmà (rē) diyuñ, ote 


(ré) korej ? 


A.—J0j5; uli. E 








[ Extra Ko. 


" Raja rünikoà " is often used to 
denote something peerless or 
fabulous. 

A Ghasi is sitting on a king? 


The S6so (Bhelwiá) fruit. 

It consists of the lower red and 
the upper black part. Only the 
former is eaten, Black is a des- 
pised colour : therefore this part 
is thrown away. The red col- 
our is that of usefulness and 
beauty. 


On a red cow a quail is sitting ; 
the uneatable black part thrown 
away being likened to the bird 
flying away. 


A beheaded sheep looks towards 


heaven ? - > 
Stabbles on the rice-field. - 
A bird lays eggs under tho wings ? 


The fruit of the Meral tree (which 


is hidden within the leaves of - 


the branches.) 

Hanging high (lit. in DEN 
on earth the month full of 
water ? ' 

The tamarind (the sour taste); the A 
mango (the sweet taste). 
Dirty, filthy, but 100 Rs. 

room init? 


wn 






havo 
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28. 


31. 






Q.—Kavrà  setü' 
. sibila ? 

A.—Kantar; kóà. 
Q.—Jiyam, lie logor pogor ? 


potà isu 


A.—Kantar ; kóà. 
Q.—Miyad horé nnkié baha- 
tadáe ? 


A.— Koronjo jo’. 


(Q.—Miyad horó data re guch- 
uakana ? 

A.—J ond a. - 

Q—“ Kotemtanā, rese kon- 
dem? ” 
" Jategi, risuri.” 

A.—Kü'som. Jambur-bing. 


Q.—Pundite pundi gotkoa 
rang birang udarkoà ? 
A.—Ka'som. 


Q.—Atümatü  birko taláre 
safirkó tolakaja ? 

A.—Lusam. 

Q.—Gae-hon jang, jang-hon 
chui ? 

A.—Jarom 


simhon. 
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The speckled dog's intestines are 
very sweet ? 
The jack-fruit. 


Grandson, thy stomach makes a 


noise, as if there was water in 
it? 

The jack-fruit. 

A man has combs in bis hair, (lit. 
adorned his head with combs 
instead of flowers) ? r 

The fruit of the Karanj-oil-tree. 

The oval shape of the fruit is that 
of the comb, used amongst the 
Mondaris, stuck in the hair. 

A man has hair on his teeth ? 

( Lit. a moustache.) 

Indian corn. 

" Where are you going, you cur- 
led one?" “Anywhere you 
man, showing your teeth.” 

The jambur-snake. 

The cotton-tree. 

The cotton-tree is supposed to 
scold the snake, lying under it, 
speaking to it in an abusive 
manner. The snake returns the 
abuse by pointing to the open 

fruit of the cotton-tree, looking 
like one showing his teeth. 

They are driving in white (sheep) 
flocks ? 

The cotton (when the ripe fruit 
splits asunder and the cotton is 
blown far away, being gathered 
by the women and children). 

Iu the dense forest bulls have been 
tied ? 

The cocoons. 

The young of a cow is a bone; the 
young of the bone a calf ? 

The egg; the chicken. 
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32. Q.—Raja r&ünikóà piti kam 
tiring dariya ? 


A — arom. 

Or thus: Raja rünikoà potom 
kam tiring dariyà ? 

Or, Singbongà' potom kā 
tiringon P 


33. (t —Kundam kundam hathi- 
potà ? 
A. — Bor. 


Kundam kundam r6 hathipotü 
soda ? 
34 @—Hiathia lairé kura duru ? 
A.— Ord. 
Or, Hathia laird maináko chere 
bora ? 
A.—Horokóo. 
35. Q.—Seneyarko balad-bilid ? 
(palad-pilid ; palab-pilib.) 
A.—Chutuà& chalom. 
z 


[Extra Nö. 


Yon cannot put the king's and 
tho queen's baskets one on the 
other ? 

The egg. 

Potom =the large rice-bales, 


Singbonga's rice-balea cannot be 
put one on the other. Sing- 
bonga, the highest power, the 
Sungod ns the possessor of all 
non-plus-ultra power. 

In the places behind the houses (it 
is called "kundam") are 
thrown elephant-iutestines ? 

The rice-straw-rope for tying the 
rice bales (potom) which are 
thrown away. This isa sign of 
a rich landlord, as the poor peo- 
ple keep the '' bor " from year 
to year. Therefore it is also 
said of a rich man: 

Elephant-intestines are decaying 
in the places behind the houses ? 

(There is) conversation (heard) 
within the elephant's — P 

The house. 

The myna birds are — in 
the elephant's stomach ? 

The people (inside the house.) 

Bamboo sticks (are moved) up 
and down? 

The tails of the mice. 

" Seneyar" is the split — 
used in hatching. The tails of 
the mice, sporting in the straw 








of the roof are now seen and 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 





kete nelrē samromrā piti, 
entë gohomra lad mena ? 

A.—Hurumsnukau. 

Q.—Miyad dariyār marang 
kunta bidākanā, en kantira 
chetanrā ori bayükana, enrë 
isu pura khurji döäkanğ; 
khurji lo'óá, orā ka lo'oà * 

A.—Hukka. 


Q.—Latarréko basangea, 
chetanré sengelko tinged ? 
A.—Hukka. 
Q.—Chatu 
kanā ? 
A.—-Hukka. 
Q.—Duniyür8 bar  boroge 

nidà singi 


chatu —tiringü- 


ing ? 
A.—Singi; chandu. 
Q.—Mid damra sunumte gota 
disum marsalükanàa ? 
A.—Singi. 
Q.—Disumré bariagia 
— goefita P 


A Siugi, chandu. 
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seuhoratandk- e 


golden baskets and inside there 
is wheat-bread P 

The honey. 

In an ocean a big stump is stuck ; 
on the top of ita house is built 
in which heaps of treasures are 
stored up; the treasure burns, 
but the house will not burn ? 

The hubble-bubble. . 

The ocean is the lower part, the 
reservoir for water, generally a 
cocoanut. In the middle of it 
is the wooden tube, on the upper 
end of which the earthen top ia 
put, containing the tobacco and 
charcoal. 

Below they cook water, (but) the 
fire they put above ? 

The hubble-bubble. 

Earthen pots are put one on the 
other ? 


* The hubble-bubble. 


In the world are two men walking 
all night and day ? 


The sun and the moon. 

The whole country is illuminated 
by a small oil-filled lamp ? 

The sun. 

There are two cow-dung flat cakes 
in the world ? 

The sun and the moon. 

This very strange comparison will 
be understood by those who 
have seen how the poor ones 
‘are gathering the cow-dung on 
the streets and in the fields 
forming it into round flat-cakes 
and pasting it to the walls of 
their houses to use them when 
dried as fuel. 








Tape =" * 
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43. Q.—Bariáge butakanü gota 
disum dabadaikana ? 
A.—Singi, chaudu. 


44. Q.—Daruko tupang, rijko- 
tang ?. 


A.—BSeti. 


45. Q.—Miyad  horo'koko'sotügi 
| — idibaraya ? 

Instead of “ kokó' sotà " also is 
used ** datrom " the sickle ; 
or  ' karkad " the small 
stick, used as tooth-brush. 

A.—Seta’ chalom. 
46. Q. —Miyad delk& (dhelka, 


delà, dhéla) &à putékana ? e 


A, — Bo, 
47. Q.—Miyad hari miyad 
bunumke jal biyuryadáe ? 


A.—BDo'; naki, 


48. Q.—Ho'ine sim kakrüdao ? 
A.—Tarki (tatki). — . 
49. Q.—ÀAyurrs  datrom, talüré 
dhaki, tayomré jonó'? 
A Hass. 


, 











[Extra No. 


T wo trees are spreading their bran- 
ches over the whole world ? 

The sun and the moon. 

The all-pervading power of the 
light is compared with the 
shadow of the wide-spread bran- 
ches of the trees, 

The trees are being cut, tho land 
(is resounding from) the noise 
(of the axe) ? 

The dog. 

The colour of the Pariah-dog is 
likened to the bark of a tree, 

The short barking sound is the 
blow of the axe. 

A man is strolling about with a 
crooked stick ? 


' The dog's tail. 


A clod has seven holes ? 


The head. 

À cow is licking ( grazing on) the 
four sides of an ant-hill ? 

The head; the comb (the grazing 
cow); [or also the razors are 
called thus]. 

A clucked hen is cackling P 

The wooden cow-bell, 


In front a sickle, in the middle a 


` basket, at the end a broom ? 
The cow. 
" Datrom" means as well tho 


sickle-like horns as the sickle | 


like cutting of the gun yi wit 
the teeth. 





| Q.—Miyad. kuri apis. töä- A woman ue 
kauā? 
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A.—Chnulà. 
51. Q.—Baria kuriking moyod 


93. 


55. 


tarkiteking tarkiakana ? 
A.—Sairsom, 


().—Gara garüte pundi hisir 
atuna ? 

A.—Hae m&d, 

(.—Nau&ü kiringékan kun. 
dam réké do'yü ? 


A.—Tarpat. 


Q.—Hanar kimin miyad gan- 
dur&king dubakana ? 


A.—Uri diring. 

Also; Miyad ganduré bar 
hordking dubakana ? 

Q.—Miyad kuri begar du- 
mangte susuntanae ? 

A.—Chapuà& sipud kari. 


Q.—Bariā kuryiking  üyar 
tayomking ugud lapütanà ? 


A,—Chapua kunutid. 
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The cooking-place (with its three 
holes for the cooking vessels). 
Two women are adorned with one 

necklace ? 


_ A pair of tongs. 


The two hands of the tongs are 
the two women and the join 
(the screw) in the middle is the 
necklace. 

In the rivers white hisir-neck- 
laces are swimming ? 

The eyes of the fish. | 

The newly-bought (things) they 
throw (into the pit) behind the 
house ? 

The ear-ring. 


“Kundam,” because the woman 


self cannot see the ring iu the 
ear. | 
Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
are sitting on one chair ? 
(This is not allowed, therefore 
mentioned as a very strange fact. ) 
The horns of the ox. 
Two men are sitting on one chair ? 


A woman is dancing without tho 
(sound of a) drum? 

The woman treading the bellows 
of the blacksmith. 

The rule is: nobody dances with- 
out the sound of the drum. 

Two women are bending forward 
and backward to the ground (as 
in dancing) ? 

The two bamboo-sticks of the 
bellows. 

At the end of two bamboo-sticks, 
dug in the ground, two strings 

are fastened to the bellows, two 
skin-covered round frames, stand- 
ing on the earth. Each of the 





60. 


61. 
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Q.—Goyakan uri sáyadeà ? 
A.—Chapua. 


Y.—Miyad kulé barià uri- 
king misáte ofakingae ? 


A.—Chapua, 

Q.—Barià keraking aranra 
kedkingchi isuking saya- 
dea, aratekingchi kaking 
sayaden P 

A.—Chapua. 


Q.—Hende simdoe abaruma, 
pundi sim har urunga ? 
A—nubé ; mareal. 
(.—Miyad chi'ehi 
gota disume marsaleae ? 
A.— diya. 


Q.—Mid gelé babate gota 
ora peréjóá ? 
A.—diyà. 





cheünre 


(Extra No. 


two skin-covered frames, has a 
hole in the middle which is now 
covered nnd then uncovered by 
the treading women (or coolie). 

Dead cows are sighing ? 

The bellows (covered with cow- 
skin). 

One tiger (the treading woman 
or coolie) is jumping on two 
cows (the skin-coverd frames) 
nt one time ? 

The bellows. 

Two oxen are sighing heavily 
when the yoke is put on them, 
bat not when the yoke is taken 
off ? 

The bellows. 

“The yoke" means the string 
tied for the use of the bellows 
and untied afterwards. 

A black hen is sitting and hatches 
a white hen ? 

Night; day (lit. light). 

A very small bird brings light to 
the whole country ? 

The small oil-lamp. 

When it dawns, the country is 
supposed to be awakened by the 
birds bringing, as it were, light 
in their beaks. 

By one rice-ear the — house is 
filled ? 

The oil-lamp. 

This is an allusion to the story 
told about Singbonga. When 
coming to the earth in the dis- 
guise of a youth, he was ordered 
to take care of the rice; but he 
allowed the fowls to pick up the 
rice, and when scolded, he took 
one rice-corn by which in a 
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63. Q.—Miyad hor5 janmo hu- 
lange teri gōjō hulange 
sama hormoe duruma ? 

A.—Sira. 

64. @—Mod horo kósá'samange 
nelurumóáe, kósá'doyà 
do ka ? 

A.—Lij&. 

65. Q.—Kubà& ósarrá sondró isu 

sibila ? 
A.—Kadal. 
Or: 


Kubā osarrā tōā (the milk) isu 


sibilā ? 


66. Q—Chechā hata’ 
dang ? 


ding 


A.—Knadalrá sakam. — 
67, Q.—Kubi gundia batang isu 
sibila ? 


A.—Kadal. 


68. Q.—Chetanr$é arkata, bitarré 
sauri, chilka tekara P s 


A. — Gungu. 


J. 1. 10 
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miraculous way all the earthen 
vessels and the whole house 
were filled. (Cp. the similar 
story told about Krishna.) 

A man is sleeping naked from 
his birthday to his death ? 


The wick in the oil-lamp. 
The face of a man can be seen, 
but not his back ? 


The cloth. 

The pus of a crooked (bent-down) 
cow is very sweet ? 

The plantain. 


The comparison of the hanging 
cluster of the plantain tree to 
an abscess is very strange. 

Broken bamboo-shovels are mov- 
ing hither and tbither with a 
sound ? 

The leaves of the plaintain. 

The brain of the bowing lit. 
(crooked) plough cow is very 
sweet ? 

The plantain. 

" Gundi" also is the same as 
"holong"—the flour. This 
mixed with cow or sheep's 
brain is a favourite dish of the 
Mundaries. 

Beams above and straw under- 
neath, how can that be (sciL in 
the roof of a house) ? 

The leaf-cover. 

By this cover worn in the rainy 
season when at work, people are 
covered altogether, having only 
their hands free to work. 
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69. Q.—More hageyik6 miyad 
cheped —latürekó ^ misate 
boloa ? 

A.— Sarsarko. 

70. Q.—More horóteko si'ya, gel 
horétekd karayà? 
A.—Karkad. 


71. Q.—Atom atomte d6é jang- 
gid, talárs dóé jilugia ? 


A—Péirkom. 


72. Q.—Miyad oraré kirki mena ; 
en kirkiré ori paromdtana, 
batikam orüren horiko en 
kirkiró kakó paromdariya ? 


J— ae A.—Da’; jal; hae. 





[Extra No. 


"The cover is almost water-tight, 


the leaves being fastened to- 
gether and above sewn together 
with small sticks, in the above 
question compared to the beams 
of a roof. 

Five brothers are entering at one 
time a flat hollow ? 


The fingers (at meal-time). 

They are ploughing with five men, 
but harrowing with ten ? 

The cleaning of the month in the 
morning. 

The “tooth-brush,” generally a 
branch of the Sakua-tree, is 
first used for cleansing the 
teeth ; after it is well chewed at 
both ends, it is broken in two 
places and the “ harrowing” 
(the cleansing of the tongue) 
begins. While the former is 
done with one hand, both hands 
are necessary for the latter. 

Qn the sides are the bones, the 
flesh inside ? 

The bedstead. 

The bones are the wooden frame, 

. the flesh is the man, resting on 
the bed. | ! 

In a house isa window; the (whole) 
house goes through the window ; 
but the inmates of the house 


. cannot pass through the win- 
| do pw ae 


ats 






The water; the Sshor-net; the 





. fishes. 
A man is deua ro orying in the 
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Or: 

Miyad sandi hará garā garāte 
huñkar argu huñkār raka- 
beya ? 

74. Q.—Miyad hord jang, jilu- 
mayom banda, batikam go- 
tā disume honori ? 


A,—Sengel. 
75. (Q.—Jntà kanted doe jomea, 
holong lopongüe baharóàá ? 


A —Sengrel. 

76. Q.—Miyad horó gotà disum- 

ra khurji jom chabairēō küe 
_ biyuá ? 
A.—Sengel. 

77. Q.—Go'tanià kata kā neloà, 
go'kaiii murdürà upun ka- 
tá neloàü ? 

A.—Bing; choke. 


Sometimes is added; Nonel- 
niyà bo’ banda. 

78. Q.—Chinam  aingkem nel. 
inga? Ingā alang senda, 
ama jiluing jomea ? 

A.— Bing. 

79. Q.—Miyad hors burur higi 

higi kambae bayákadà ? 
4 Dardégà-bing. 


80. Q.—Miyad dundu.bing bari& 
bó'akaná P 
A.—Jati ( pati[ya]). 
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A male buffalo in the water is 
ascending with roar aud do- 
ascending with roar P 

A man has neither bones, nor 
flesh, nor blood ; still he is wan- 
dering through the whole coun- 
try ? 

The fire. 

He is eating branches and leaves, 


and flour and powder is all what $- 


is left ? 

The fire. 

A man is not satisfied even after 
having eaten up all the riches 
of the whole country ? 

The fire. 

The bearer's feet are not seen, but 
four of the corpse he takes 
away ? 

The snake; the frog. 

The snake killed a frog and took 
it away. 

The onlooker (knatkom = cancer) 
has no head. 

Do you see me ? When my tongue 
will go, I wil eat all your 
flesh ? 

The snake. 

A man has built his huts in hill- 
holes ? 

The mountain snake. 

The *huts' are understood to 
mean such watching huts of the 
most simple manufacture, built 
in the fields to watch'the crops. 

A Dundu snake has two heads ? 


The grass mat. 

It is plaited in single, long, narrow 
pieces which afterwards are 
sewn together with grass. The 
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81. Q.—Miyad hord  doyüsá'ré 
datakana ? 


A.—Jati (pati[ya]). 


82. Q.—Miyad háthi dunrrà gotü 
hormdé paromjanā, batikam 
cha'lomré tékedjané ? 


A.— Riüria. 


S3. Q.—Miyad hors send dis 

dariyaé, hija do kāe dariya ? 
A.—Sàr (tutti) ; kaji. 

84, Q.—Miyad horō piri re dis 
biakangiá orüre dōē chepa'- 
kangia ? 

A.—a'sàr. 

B5. Q.—Ni  senóüe, ni 

hijulenae ? 
A,—Méd. 


ná'dó 


86. Q.—Pragat nelótankó ayar- 
jomtaniko, pragat ka neld- 
tankó jaromtana ? 

A.—Lutur  menótanko; 
banótanko., 

87. Q.—Misad horde isu pnrà 
kaklaka’, oráró dó mandi- 
mandite kepad bolüüe ? 

A.—Hake. 

Or also: 
Senóredóe hape hapete 
— piriré doe kekliks'? 


lutur 


[ Extra No. 


two heads are the ends turned 
over, to avoid unravelling, 
A man has teeth on his back ? 


The grass-mat. The mata in com- 
mon use are of very rough 
make, only the surface is look- 
ing smooth. 


An elephant has passed with his 
whole body through the door, 
but his tail has been caught ? 
(lit. but he has been stopped 
on the tail.) 

The debt, 

Debts are not finished, that is the 
meaning, until the last farthing 
has been returned. 

A man can go out, but be cannot 
return ? 

The arrow ; the word. 


A man is satisied when abroad, 
bnt hungry (lit. flat) when at 
home ? 

The bow. 

Now he is going away far off, now 
he returned ? 

The eye (seeing both things near 
and far away). 

The visible ones are begetting 
children; the invisible ones lay 
eggs ? 

Beings with ears, beings without 
ears, oy 

A man makes great noise in the 
forest), but entering home, he 
is silent? | 

The axe. 


n f 
s, 3 


th, 


When going he: is quite silent, but 
ir great noise in the open 
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88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


Q.—Rājāä rünikoà 
chataya ? 


charim 


A.—Ub. 

@.—Jiyam, tikita arm ud 
dariyà ? 

A.—Ub. 


Q.—Hende tonangré hará-ko 
tolükanà ? 

A.—Ubré sikrinko. 

@.—Miyad hors dé setà'r& 
" dolabu, aba, jilugedte ” 


meneya ? 
4.—Painà. 


().—Miyad horó setā'rē unu- 
mae, tikinenange orongoà ? 


A.—Nayal. 
Q.—Chinam nelingá ? Emad- 
meaing ? 


A.—Diri ; delká. 


Q.—Jargi hetéteyod miyadge 
katatiya P 
A,—Chatom. 
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Can you split the king's orthe 
queen's thin bamboo? — 

“Chari” is the small thin bam- 
boo-stick [or any other small 
stick], used in fastening the 
leaves, representing the plates 
for keeping rice or other food. 

The hair. 

Grandson, can you eat the roasted 
vegetable ? 

The hair. 

“ Roasted” because of the black 
colour of the hair. 

In a black forest buffaloes have 

, been tied ? 

The lice in the hair. 

A man says in the morning: “Go 
on, father, to chop the flesh " 
(as it is done at the time of a 
dinner when guests have been 
invited ). 

The plonghman's stick (the iron 
head of which wounds the ox 
severely). 

A man bathes in the morning, and 
comes out (of the water) at 
noon ? 

The plough. 

Why do you look at me (ie, 
with an angry look)? Havel 
not given you something ? 

The stone; clod. 

The stone (clod), lying on the 
ricefield is supposed to speak 
to the ploughman. The thing 
it has supplied to the plough- 
man is its knock. 

The waterbird in the rainy 
season has only one foot ? 

The bamboo umbrella. 

The man holding it in his hands, 
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95. Q.—Mid puru joundrá atam 
lekaya ? 
A.—Ipilks. | 
96. Q.—Ror darnte, dá&'seten- 
goa ? 
A.—Kulu (kulhn). 
97. Q.—Pundi diri ta’ te idita- 


kaingme, enteng ainging 
seno& ? 
A,—Jomea. 

95. Q.—Miyad undute pandu- 


bing bolótanüe ? 
A— Denki (dhenki). 
99. Q.—Pundi otére hende baba- 
ko hereyáà ? 
A.—Onol. 
100. Q.—" Ba, jilu ? " 
“ Chia, jang ?” 
“ Doli, nirülang." 
" Okie hijutana ? " 
“Aré mukü pandubing 
hijutanie. T 
“ Okoe kajitana ? " 
“Mahan goéjan horóe- 
kajitana." 
A, Choke; diri (delka). 


[ Extra No, 


is covered almost by it ; nil ho 
standing under it, is called tho 
one foot of the umbrella. 

Can you count the flour of Indian 
corn in a leaf-bowl P 

The stars. 


Water comes out of a withered 
tree ? 
The oil-press. 


Bring me to the white stones (the 
teeth), then I will go (alone) ? 


The food. 
A cobra is disappearing in a hole ? 


The rice-tamping-iron (beam). 

On a white field black rice is 
sown ? 

Writing. 

Halloh, flesh ! 

What is it, bone ? 

Come on, we will run away. 

Who is coming then ? 

A cobra is coming, nine hands : 
long. 

Who says that? 

The man who died last year, says 
it. 

The frog; the stone (clod). 

(Or also the “ flesh” =the clod; 


B 


and the “bone”=the stubblea 
on the field). 


Both have a conversation together. 
Until the time of preparing the 
field comes near, both frog and 
clod were the masters of tho 
field. Then the stone (olod) 
says to the frog: " Halloh, 
flesh," and it is answering with 
the question: “What is it, 
bone?" And then the former 








reliable information fi 
man who died — 
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man is the rain w 
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The Hierarchy of the Dalat Lama (1406-1745).—Hy Rai Sarat CHANDRA 
Das Bahadur, C.L E. 

The reformed Buddhist Church called Shwa-ser! the school of 
yellow-cap Lamas, founded by Tsongkhapa acquired such a celebrity 
within a few years of its birth that in the year 1406 Y ünglo, the third Em- 
peror of the Ta Ming dynasty, sent an invitation to the great reformer to 
visit Peking. Finding his time fully necessary for scriptural as well as 
monastic reformation, Tsongkhapa was unable to comply with Yüuglo's 
wish. He, however, sent his principal disciple to enlighten the devout 
monarch in the mysteries of Lamaism as developed in the reformed 
school, in the following year. 

On his arrival at Peking, Cakya Yeges* found the Emperor suffer- 
ing from a serious illness. He performed several religious ceremonies, 
which were believed to have effected a speedy recovery, Under his 
direction a huge image of Maitreya, the coming Buddha, called Cham. 
chen, 8 was constructed and placed in the monastery of Yüng-ho-kung * 
founded by Yüng-lo himself. Càakya Yeges was appointed high priest 
of this monastery and given the title of Clamehen Choije* He founded 
the great monastery of Hwang-sze or Yellow Temple in one of the im- 
perial gardens situated to the north of Peking.t On his return journey to 
Tibet he took the circuitous Mongolian route and paid a visit to his 
tutor and chief Tsongkhapa, making large presents to him, 
Shortly, after his return to Lhasa, in the year 1418, he founded the 
great monastery of Sera Theg cheling* with the-wealth which he had 
amassed during his residence in the capital of China. Sera, in time, rose 
to great distinction and was resorted to by Lamas as a seat of learning. 
It now contains 5,500 monks and is second only to Dapüng?* in rank. 


* This monastery is now presided over by an incarnate Lama and contains about 
1,000 monks, mostly, Mongolians. I visited it several times during my residence in 
Peking, in 1855. — * 

+ During my residence in Peking I was accommodated in this monastery na the 
guest of Kusho Kudub-pa, agent of the grand Lama of Lhasa. It contains the 
marble tomb of great artistic workmanship and beauty erected by Emperor 
Kuenlong in honour of the Tashi Lama Paldan Yeges, Warren Hasting's friend, who 
died of smallpox in Peking. | 
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In 1408, shortly after establishing the grand annual congregational 
assembly called Monlam chenpo! at Lhasa, Tsofgkhapa founded the 
great monastery of Gahdan? with 3,300 monks at a place some 20 miles 
to the East of Lhasa, and presided over it as the minister of the 
reformed Church till his death. Ho laid down the rule that his suc- 
cessors in the ministerial chair of Gahdan should be olected from among 
the most pious and learned of the brotherhood irrespective of their 
position in birth. Constitutionally, therefore, the Gahdan Thipa® be- 
came ns his successor in the ministry, the hierarch of the Yellow-cap 
Church.* 

From that time Gahdan’ became the chief seat of the reformed 
Church, the monks of which put on the yellow-cap to distinguish 
themselves from the followers of the older sects who generally wore the 
red-cap* (shwa-mar) and were, therefore, called Shwa-ser Go-lugs-pa, 5 
1.¢., the order of which the religious badge was the yellow-cap. They 
were also called Gahdan-pa from the name of their monastery. 

In 1415, one of Tsongkhspa's disciples named Jam-yang Choije * 
founded Dapüng now the premier monastery of Tibet with 7,700 monks 
ander the patronage of Namkha Zangpo, the then ruler of Tibet. 
In the year of the fonndation of the monastery of Sera, the great 
reformer, whose real name was Lozang Tagpa* but who is better 
known as Tsongkhapa from the name of his birthplace Tiongkha (onion 
bank), in Amdo, passed away from mundane existence. ; 

In 1416, Gadün düb? one of the later disciples of Tsogkhapa 
founded the grand monastery of Tashilhünpo !? in Tsang. The es- 
tablishment of these four great monasteries,—first Gahdan, then 
Dapüng and Sera, and,lastly, Tashilhünpo,—which have played such 
animportant part in the political administration of the country, made 


© In the recent negotiations with the British Government at Lhasa the Regent 
who signed the Treaty with Colonel Younghusband, was Gahdan T'hipa (incorrect- 
ly named as Te-lama) in whose hands the Dalai Lama, at the time of his fight from 
Lhasa, had left the koya of the palace of Potala. 
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the provinces of Ü and Tsang tho headquarters of the Yellow 
Church. On account of his profound learning and holiness, though 
of humble and obscure parentage, Gadündüb was regarded as a saint. 
He himself nover pretended to have been of saintly origin, but peoplo 
believed that he must have possessed in him the spirit of Bodhisattva 
Avalokitegvara—the guardian saint of Tibet. About threo years 
after Gadündüb's death the possibility of the reappearanco of tho 
spirits of deceased Lamas for the first time dawned in the minds of tho 
members of thereformed Church, The monks of Dapüng over which 
Gadündüb had latterly presided thought that the spirit of one who had 
loved his country and all living beings so much could hardly have 
become freed from his longings, to work for them even when he had 
passed out of his mortal tenements. They, therefore, sent emissariea 
to the different places which the Lama had visited during his lifetime, 
to inquire if there was born, seven weeks after hia demise, any child in 
whom could be traced the signs of its indicating any incidents of 
Gadündüb's life. They also consulted their tutelary deities for 
guidance in the right identification of Gadündüb's spirit should it havo 
re-appeared in any child, 

At last, a child was discovered at Tanag born in the family of 
Sreg-ton Darma, who had settled in Tsang from Lower Kham. It 
revealed some signs of having been the re-embodiment of the Lamn's spirit 
and successfally claimed as his own certain articles for which Gadündüb 
used to evince much liking and which were kept mixed up with other 
people's properties. This fortunate child was removed to Tashilhüupo 
for religious aud monastic education. His father, who was a lay 
Tantrik priest of the Nif-ma sect, instructed him in the Tantrik cult, 
When twelve years old he took the vows of an Upüsaka (lay devotee) from 
Panchen Lingrig Gya-tsho of Tashilhünpo ; after which he was admitted 
into monkhood by the abbot of Ne-fii.4 When he passed all the ex- 
aminations in the sacred scriptures ho was elevated to the highest rank 
in the order of monkhood, after being given the name of Gadûn gya-tsho ! 
and placed on the high priest’s chair in 1511. He ably presided over 
the monastery of Tashilhünpo for a period of five years. He received 
instruction iu tho Buddhist scriptures and metaphysics from such 
eminent scholars as Ye-cos zang, hierarch of Gahdan, Yontan Gya-taho . 
of Tsang and Pauchen yeçes tee of Tashilhünpo. He founded the 
monastery of Choikhor Gyal in tho plain of Motog thang in 1508, In 
the 43rd year of his age, in the year 1516, he was appointed to the 
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abbotship of Dapüng where he was better known by the title of 
Dapüng Tulku! or Avatür. In later times this Avatar, in his successivo 
incarnations, received the titles of Gyal-wa Rinphché, Gyalwas Wangpo, 
Talé Lama, eto. 

‘With him, in fact, originated the institution of incarnations in 
Tibet which was but littlo known before and which since then has 
become general all over Tibet and Mongolia. 

In the 52nd year of his age the Lamas of Sera elected him as their 
high priost, which office he held till hi« death in 1541. Since Kyisho, 
the district of which Lhasa ia the chief town, had passed under the 
ruler of Tsang named Rinchen Püng-pa, for & period of nineteen years, 
the Lamas of Sangphu and Karma sects presided over the annual prayer 
assembly of Lhasa called the Monlam Chenpo. Under the auspices of 
Gadün Gya-tsho the Lamas of Sera and Dapüng regained their lost 
authority over the grand iustitution. Gadin wrote several works on 
the different branches of the sacred literature. At the age of 68, in 
the year called Water-tiger, he departed from this life. 

His spirit was discovered in a lad of four years born in the family 
of Ma Rinchen Chog? at Toilüng? in the year 1546. When this boy 
was teu years old tho Lamas of Dapüng placed him on the chair of 
their high priest under the title of Sonam Gya-taho.* Formerly, 
when the Tartar Emperor Khublai Khan made rich presents to his 
spiritual tutor Lama Phag-pa,* the latter had predicted that in time to 
come he would reappear on this earth as a Lama bearing the name— 
“u Ocean,” which in Mongolian was called Talé—Dalai, while the 
Emperor himself would reign as œ king of the name Altan signifying 
gold—in Mongolian. 

Altan, the powerful Khan who ruled over Thumed Mongolia, being 
told by an astrologer that in a former life he was the great Khan of 
China, wished to know what became of the spirit of the Lama who had 
exercised so much influence over Emperor Khublai. Being informed 
that he too was reborn inthe person of Sonam Gya-tsho, the incarnate 
Lama of Dapüng, the monarch sent his general Tashi Rabdan to bring 
him to Mongolia. 

In 1557, Sonam Gyna-tsho became High Priest of Sera. Beiog iu 
charge of both Sera and Dapüng, he exercised great inflaence at Lhasa. 
In 1563, he took the final vows of monkhood. In 1573, he founded 
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the monastery of Namgyal Ta-tshang! on Potala, but tho Shwa- 
mar (red-cap) Lamas whose power was again ascendant ander tho 
auspices of the ruler of Tsang, dispossessed him of this institntion, con- 
verting it at the same time toa monastery of their own school, In 
1574,the Tsang army under Rinchen Ping-pa invaded Ü ? and after sub- 
jugating it, withdrew to Tsang. About this time, the messenger of 
Altan Khan arrived and Sonam Gya-tsho was but too glad to accept 
the invitation for the purpose of converting the Mongolians to his creed. 
He set out on his journey to Mongolia iu tlie company of the Khan's 
messenger, but owing to thenumerous invitations he received on the 
way from the various chiefs and hobles of Tibet and who importuned him 
for his blessings, his journey was retarded. Tashi Rabdan, therefore, 
parted company with him at Radeng? and proceeded to Mongoli», 
in advance of the Lama. Being informed that tho incarnate Phagpa 
was coming, Altan Khan deputed three of his generals to welcome 
him. While passing through Arig-thang, Nan-tshoand upper Mongolia, 
the Lama received the deputations which brought the tidings of the 
welcome that would be accorded him by the Khan. Altan himself ad- 
vanced up to Tshab-cha, at the source of the Hoangho, a place situated 
to the South East of Lake Kokonor. At the first meeting the Khan 
addressed the Lama by the title—Talé Lama — Talé 
being the Mongolian equivalent of Gya-t4ho * which signifies “ Ocean.” 
But the Lama's real name was Sonam Gya-tsho which signified 
“The ocean of merit," Thus originated the name Dalai (from Talé) 
Lama by which the Baddhist hierarcha of the line of Gadán-düb came 
to be known in Mongolia, China and Tibet. From that time Gya-tsho 
became a necessary and inseparable part of the name of Gadün- 
düb's successors. The Mongolians readily embraced Buddhism and 
became devout followers of the Yellow-cap Church. With a view to 
commemorate his visit to Mongolia, Sonam Gya-tsho, under the auspices 
of the Khan, founded the monastery of Choikhorling* in the Mongol 
capital. About this time the monastery of Kumbum* was founded at 
the birth place of Tsoigkhapa in Amdo, 

On his return — Sonam Gya-tsho visited Khukukhukto? 


ASA Kumbum, it may be remembered, waa visited Wr An — — 
Gabet P MGR at Mr. W. W. Rockhill. 
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Lithang, Chamdo, Kham, Litbang, Apo, Chakhyungfag, Ngan-tig 

Jomokhan, Chambabomling, &c., thus propagating the Baddhist faith 
in Mongolia and the border lands of Tibet. Having been worshipped by 
all classes of people—from the Khans of Mongolia down to the barba- 
rians of Ulterior Tibet, he returned to Tibet, full of glory. He died in 
1587. The spirit of Sonam Gya-tsho was discovered in Mongolia, tbe 
favourite place of his sojourn, in the family of Sumi Thaiji, a direct 
descendant of Jenghis Khan, the great Tartar conqueror. The child 
was named Yontan Gya-tsho ! the ‘ ocean of good quality.’ This happy in- 
cident made the Mongolians firmly attached to the Yellow Church. They 
kept him in their country till the 15th year of his age. The authorities 
of Dapüng, fearing lest the morals of their incarnate Lama might get 
stained by his continued residence in a country where chastity in the 
fair sex was unknown, brought him to Tibet at the budding of hie 
youth. They gave bima good religious education before entrusting him 
with the daties of the high-priest of their monastery. About the time 
of Sonam Gya-tsho, the Kalmnk Tartare of Khalkha had set up a tbird 
hierarch of the Yellow-cap sect under the name of Je-tsun-Dampa* at 
Urga—the city of tents. A question arose as to the relative position, 
in spiritual rank, of the bigh priest of the Mongolian monastery of 
Gahdan and the Khalka hierarch. The Tartars of the upper and lower 
Mongolia were about to go to war for its solution. 

In 1605, the young chief of the CEleuth Mongols effected reconcilia- 
tion between the Kalmuks and bis own tribe who had been quarrelling 
for some time on the question of precedence between Gahdan and Urga, 
For this service the Emperor of China conferred on him the Buddhist 
title of Tà Kau-sri, from which circumstance he became known by the 
name of Gushi Khan. 

In the year 1609, the armies of Tsang again invaded U, bat encoun- 
tering much opposition they were forced to withdraw from there. In 
1611, Phun-tshog Namgyal* who patronized the Shwa-mar (red-cap) 
Lamas, became the supreme ruler of Tibet. In the beginning of the 17th 
century the province of Tsang came to prominence on account of the 
power of its Deba or chief. He belonged to the Karmapa hierarchy 
known by the name of Shwa-mar which had its headquarters at Tshorpu 
and Ralüng. With a view to put to shade Tashilhünpo they erected 
& large monastery in its immediate vicinity. 

In the year 1615, Yontan Gya-tsho died, an event which was fol- 
lowed by the seige of the monasteries of Sera and Dapüng by the armies 
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of the Deba of Tsang in which several thousand yellow-cap Lamas were 
killed. The news of this disaster to the Yellow Chorch enraged 
the KEleuth Mongols, whose general marched with a large army to Tibet 
and fonght a fierce battle with the Tsang army at Kyang-thang-gang, 
and killed several thousand Tibetans. ln 1620, the Mongolians retired 
after restoring the lost territorial endowments of the Yellow Church to 
the monnstories of Sern, Dapüng and Gahdan. About this time Sera 
and Dapüng were presided over by the grand Lama of Tashilhünpo. 
In 1621, the boy Lozang Gya-tsho,! in whom the spirit of Yontan Gya-tsho 
had passed in 1616, was brought to Dapüng. In 1623, he was ordained 
and installed as the high priest of Dapüng. Abont this time the Shwa- 
mar Lamns had regained their lost position and were vigorously perse- 
cuting the Yellow Church. 

They bad, in the meantime, influenced the Kulmuk Mongols whose 
chief had become a convert to their creed. In the year 1636, Gushi 
Khan espoused the canse of the Yellow Church and entered Kokonor 
witha large army. Atthe outset of this invasion he had to encounter with 
the Kulmuk Mongols who had taken up the side of the Shwa-mar Lamas. 
He completely defeated them after several engagements. From Kokonor, 
while proceeding towards Tibet, he heard that king Beri of Kham, who 
was a follower of the Bon® religion, was preparing to invade Tibet. He, 
therefore, marched against himand reduced him to subjection. He again 
invaded Kham in 1639; this time, putting Beri to death, he annexed 
hii territories to hia Mongolian kingdom. 

In the year 1641, at the invitation and earnest entreaty of the 
Dalai Lama Ngag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, he entered Tibet with 30,000 
Tartars and fought several battles with the Tsang army led by the 
powerful Deba of Tsang. After capturing Lhasa and other towns 
which had been in the occupation of the Deba, he put him to prison, 
annexed Upper Tsangt of which Gyan-tse was the chief town, 
and proclaimed himself the supremo king of Tibet, assuming the 
Tibetan name of Tauzing Choi-Gyal—the upholder of Religion or 
Dharma Raja. 

© Tho pre-Buddhistio religion of Tibet, called Yf-drüf Bon, a form offetischism 
in which exorcism and incantations were the chief features. It now provaila in 
some parts of Tibet, particularly, Kham, but in a greatly modified and partly Bad- 
dhicisod form. 

t He loft lower Teang, with Shiga-tso as ita capital to the possession of the 
Grand Lama of Tashilhünpo which continues to belong to that hieraroby up to 
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He appointed Sonam Choiphel as Desrid (governor) to rule over 
the conntry in his absence. Henceforth Tibet became a dependency of 
the Mongolian kingdom founded by Gushi Khan, the CElenth chief, who 
owed bnt nominal allegiance to China. In 1643, six great nobles of 
China conspired against the last Tā-ming emperor Khrungtin (Tüng- 
tin), and their leader usurped the imperial autbority for some time, 
Shortly after, Shun.ti (also called Shunchi), a Mantchu chief, seized 
the throne and displaced the Ta-Ming dynasty. So, owing to troubles 
in China and confusion daring the period which preceded this dyn- 
astic change, no armed protest came from Peking against Gushi 
Khan's military operations.in Tibet and Kham. In 1644, Gushi Khan 
built a castle on the famous bill of Potala for the accommodation of 
hia court. 

As soon as Shun-ti found himself secure and firmly seated on the 
imperial throne, he took up the foreign affairs in hand. With a view 
to bring Tibet again under his direct control he sent an invitation to 
the Dalai Lama to visit Peking. In 1651, Ngag-wang Lozang reached 
Peking whore he was féted and loaded with honours. The Emperor, 
who with his whole family embraced the Lamaism of the Yellow-Church 
in preference to that of the red-cap school to which the Tà-Mipgs were 
attached, decorated him with the exalted title of Tü-kausri. On this 
occasion, the Dalai Lama was greatly impressed with the power and splen 
dour of the Emperor’s court as well as the vastness of his dominions, 
With a viow to make the position of hms church secure in Tibet he prayed 
to the Emperor that China might take over tho protectorate of Tibet 
in the manner ít was done by Khublai Khan, the founder of tbe Tá-Yen 
dynasty, when the Emperor himself had embraced the Lamaism of the 
Sakya-pa school. He also explained that the Ta-Mings from tho time 
they had displaced the Tartar dynasty proved themselves very staunch 
supporters of Lamaism and became pledged to the tenets of the Red. 
cap sectof the Karmr-pa hierarchy. Shun-ti very gladly acceded to the 
prayer. From that time the Man-tchu dy nasty became vouched, under 
solemn promises, to the proteétion of the authority of the Dalai Lama in 
Tibet. 

Shortly after this, Shun-ti proceeded to Mukden, his Man-tchu 
capital, for offering prayers in the tombs of his ancestors. Lozang 
Gya-tsho accompanied him thither. At the end of the year 1652 the. 
Lama returned to Tibet, visiting on the way the great monastery of Gon- 
lung in Amdo, then a flourishing Yellow-Church institution with 
10,000 monks. ` 

In 1653, Gushi Khan was succeeded by his son Da-yon Khan who 
appointed Lama Tin-léh Gya-tsho as Desrid of Tibet. The goverument 
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baving passed from the hands of a Tartar General to those of a Lams, 
the power of the Dalai Lama, who had lately returned from China, fall 
of glory, greatly increased. Lozang Gya-tsho, besides being a scholar, 
well read in the sacred literature, was a shrewd statesman of great 
ability. He made Tin-léh unconsciously subservient to his «wishes in 
the government of the country. In 1668, the Desrid died leaving tho 
Governmentin the hands of a layman named Choipon Deba, an incident 
which afforded Lozang Gya-tshoa still better opportunity to exercise 
his infloence more effectually in the affairs of the state. 

In 1670, Da-yen Khan died leaving the throne to hia son Ratna 
Talai Khan. On tho retirement of Choipon Deba in 1674, Lama Lozang 
Jin-pa was appeinted Desrid of Tibet. Since the conquest of Tibet by 
Gushi Khan, the internal administration of the country, which was 
vested in the Desrid, had been practically diregted by Lozang Gya-taho, 
who, since his return from China, was considered as the holiest man on 
the face of the earth on account of his having become the spiritnal tutor 
of the Emperor of China. He was reverentially called Gongsa-nga- 
pachenpo,! the fifth supreme Lama, the four who preceded him being 
Gadündüb the founder of the hierarchy, Gadün Gya-tsho, Sonam Gya- 
tsho and Yontan Gya-tsho. 

Tálai Khan having become powerless in Mongolia itself, his Desrid 
became a non-entity iu Tibet. In the year 1678, Lozang Gya-tsho 
assumed tho supreme control of the country and appointed Sangye- 
G ya-tsho, a layman of great wisdom and learning, as Desrid iu the place 
of Lozang Jin-pa. Thus the sovereignty over Tibet and Kham 
practically passed from Tálai Ratna Khan, the great-grandson of Gushi 
Khan, to the Talé Lama Nag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, the supreme 
hierarch. 

The ancient castle of Srofitsan-Gampo, the first Buddhist King of 
Tibet, which stood on the hill called Murpoi-ri (the red hill), waa 
selected by Lozang Gya-tsho for his court. He transferred his residence 
and court called Chyog-ló Namgyal from Dapüng to there, and laid the 
foundation of the famous palace of Phodang Marpo, now called Gadan 
Phodang Chyoglé Namgyal.* 

The name of the hill at the same time became changed into Potala, 
because the residence of Bodhisattva Avalokitecvara, the patron saint of 
Tibet, whose spirit was believed to have appeared both in King Srong- 
tsan Gampo and himself, was mentioned in the sacred books to have 
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been on the top of a hill called Potala-giri (the habour-hill)* somewhere 

in the south of India. Henceforth, from this circamstance, Potala 
became the chief place of pilgrimage of the Buddhist of the northern 

school who regarded the Dalai Lama as the holiest of holies. His young 
Desrid, an adept in statecraft, than whom a greater statesman has not 
appeared in Tibet, in course of three years, firmly established the grand 
Lama's temporal authority all over the country,including Kham and 
Amdo. In 1681, Lozang Gya-tsho died, but the wily Desrid managed 
to keep the occurrence secret from the public. He gave out that the 
Dalai Lama, whose spirit was in communion with the gods, had entered 
into a samadhi (deep-meditation) under a solemn vow not to come out 
to publie view for a period of twelve years. He now dressed himself in 
lamaic robes, and assumed a holy character, for it was not desirable for a 
Desrid not to be looked upon as a holy man. He was regarded as a 
wise minister and efficient ruler: in 1683 he wrote a valuable work on 
astronomy, astrology and chronology called Vaidurya Karpo. In 1693, 
he completed the nine-storeyed building called Phobrang Mar-po (the 
red-palace) on Potala, and entombed the remains of Gongsa-nga-pa 
chen-po, in the central hall, in a golden Chorten (chaitya). In the 
same year he installed, under the name of Tshang-yang G yn-tsho,! a child, 
three years old, as the incarnation of the deceased Dalai who had 
passed out of his body at the termination of his twelve years trance in 
profound samadhi. During thia long period the Desrid had consolidated 
the Dalai Lama's authority, having governed the country with consum- 
mateskil. Hebeingthe central figare in the government, and a layman, 
too, was called De-ba, and his government came tobe known by the name of 
shiing.*  Atthe close of the year, with a view to commemorate the 
accession of his late master to the sovereignty of Tibet, he inaugurat- 
ed the Tshog-choi® the congregational service in connexion with 
the annual prayer meeting called Monlam Ohenpo, of Lhasa, founded by 
Tsong-khapa. In 1697, he wrote the work called Vai Ser-Ohoijáug, 
the history of the rise of the Yellow Church. The boy Dalai 


e 
* The Sanskrit name Potala in Tibetan, is Gru-hdsin ( T] 4&3) meaning 
— 


‘harbour.’ The Chinese Buddhista have located Potala the residence of their 
favourite saint Kwan-yin (Avalokitecvara in his Chinese form) in the island of 
Potoshan, aitaated on the coast of China abont 200 miles off Shanghai, N.N.E., 
where pilgrims from China and Mongolia go annually in large number. 

Alex-Csoma do Körös, by mistake, located Potala in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Khara Tata in the month of tho Indus in Sinde. 
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Lama, as he grew up in age, shewed indifference to the perform- 
ance of his religious duties, He failed in almost all the exami- 
nations that he was required to pass through, before his ordination. 
He, however, displayed a tendency towards love-literature in which 
he acquired some proficiency. He selected from among the monks of = 
Namgyal Ta-tshaug young men for his companions. He composed love 
songs and generally spent his time in the royal groves iu the suburbs of 
Lhasa, where men and women of all classes and age came to receive his 
blessings. Here he got facilities for indulging in the pleasures of life, 
the enjoyment of which was strictly prohibited to monks. His atten- 
tion to young ladies alarmed the Lamas. At first the courtiers inte'- 
preted this unholy tendency of the youthfal Lama as a mark of his 
communion with the Khan-do (female angels) who, it was given out, paid 
him secret visits in the guise of young maidens for initiating him in the 
mysteries of Tantrik Buddhism; but later on, when the grand Lama ran to 
excesses, and sung love songs and behaved in utter disregard of the 
canonical rules, the public became undeceived, The Lamaic authorities 
of the monasteries of Sera, Dapüng and Gahdan took steps for his re- 
moval from the hierarchial throne, 
About this time the Chungar or the left branch of the CEleuth r 
Mongols nnder the leadership of Tshe-wang Rab-dan had become very 
powerfnl, in consequence of which the influence of Kashi Khan’s line 
over the Tartars greatly waned. The ambitous Tshe-wang Rabdan, who 
bad made his power felt even in Russia in the north, was waiting for 
nn opportunity to overrun Tibet. 
The friends of the Desrid now courted his help against the enemies 
of the government who had reported the matter to the Emperor of 
China. In the year 1701, the abbots of the great monasteries with the | 
help of the Desrid induced the prodigal youth to formally renounce tho 
vows* of celebacy and monkhood which he had taken from the grand . 
Lama of Tashilhünpo. An incarnate Lama named Yeces Gya-tsho, who 
had come to Lhasa for that work, now took up the spiritual business 
* appertaining to the Dalai Lama, 
In 1702 Desrid Sangye Gya-tsho resigued his office and retired to 
private life. In 1705, the unfortunate Dalai Lama was removed — 
from Tibet under a Chinese escort. He died on the way: near lake M 












* It is customary with the incarnate Lamas of Tibet to — reli — | 
from their seniors in the order. The grand Lama of Tashilhunpo being 3 — 
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Kokonur. When this news reached Peking, Emperor Kanghi ordered 
that a child in whom the spirit of Nag-wang Lozang may be dis- 
covered should be reported to him, In 1703, Lhabzang, son of Talai 
Ratna Khan, declared himself ruler of Tibet. He dismissed the militia 
and raised an army from among the Tartars. His first act was to sur- 
round the residence of the retired Desríd, his former chief, with a number 
of armed men and to kill him with four hundred of his devoted followers. 
In 1704, orders came from the Emperor to deport Tshang yang Gya-tahd 
to China. The faction in the Yellow-Church which was inimical to 
Lhabzang took immediate steps to elect anew Dalai Lama. They gave ont 
that Nag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, who was reported to have entered 
Namadhi, had actually died in the year 1681, and his spirit reappeared in 
one Pakár dsin-pa Ye-ces Gya-tsho in 1685, whose claim to the hier- 
archial throne was set aside by the Desrid. Pakar dsin-pa, who was an 
ordained monk of puremorals, was, however, was holding the oflice of 
the high priest of Dupüng. Accordingly, they set him up as the real 
Dalai Lama in 1706, but the public hesitated to accept the new pretender 
ns their grand hierarch. 

Lhabzang submitted to Chinese authority. The Lamaa of the Yellow- 
Church were now on their wit's eud, being required to solve a problem of 
a novel nature. Emissaries were, therefore, sent to the different great 
monasteries of the Y ellow-Church in search of a new incarnation of the 
Dalai Lama. Applications came from the parents of different child- 
pretenders to the exalted office, which were carefully examined. At Inst 
the real embodiment of the Dalai Lama was found at Kümbüm-—the 
birth-place of Tsong-khapa, the founder of the Yellow-Church. The 
council of Buddhist cardinals comprising of the abbots of Sera, Dapüng 
and Gahdan, with the Tashi Lama as president, on whom devolved the re- 
sponsibility of the right identification, resorted to all manner of religious 
rites and consultations with the gods for the purpose. All evidence 
having pointed towards and in favour of the discovery at Kümbüm, in n 
child born in 1707, the matter was reported to the Emperor. Sanction 
having come, the princely child named Kalzang Gya-tsho was declared 
Dalai Lama, but, on account of his tender age, the child could not be 
brought in state to Tibet and installed on the throne of Potala. 
Kanghi, however, invested him with the insignia of an imperial order 
in 1709. But fresh dangers had in the meantime sprung forth which 
threatened Lhasa and also taxed the energies of the Emperor. 

Tshe wang Rabdan, the powerful chief of Chungar or the left branch 
of the CEleuth Mongols who had risen to eminence on the downfall of 





Gushi Khan's kingdom, had espoused the cause of the Tibetans, The 


friends of Desrid Sangye Gya-taho, with a view to avenge his death 
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and to overthrow Lhabzang, had communicated to him all that had 
happened in Tibet. Accordingly, Tshewang Rabdan sent a large 
army to Tibet for punishing the enemies of the Yellow-Charch. In 
1716 the Chinese and Tibetan troops fought a great battle with the 
Chungar army but were defeated, Lhabzang being slain in the field. 
In 1717, the victorious Chungars, at the instance of the yellow-cap Lamas 
sacked the monasteries of rival sects such as Tshur-phn, Samding, 
‘Namgyaling, Dorje Tag, Mindolling and others, situated in the valley 
of the Tsangpo. In 1718 they returned to Mongolia, 

About the time of the Changar invasion the Tibetans had endea- 
voured to be independent, but Kanghi was determined to re-establish 
his authority over the whole of Mongolia and Tibet. In 1718, when 
order was restored in Tibet, the Chungar Mongolians being fully sub- 
jugated by the victorious Chinese, the young Dalai Lama was brought 
back to Lhasa from Kümbüm by the command of the Emperor, who 
sent two high Commissioners ostensibly to protect the Dalai Lama but 
really to form an imperial residency at Lhasa which has since been 
controlling the political and military affairs of the country. 

In 1722, the Chungars and the (Eleuth Mongals of Kokonur fought 
with the imperial forces and were defeated. The Chinese killed up- 
wards of seven hundred monks of all grades, including the abbot of Ser- 
Khog-Gon, called Chüzang-Rinpo-che, and destroyed many religions ob- 
jects and burnt down many shrines and congregation halls. They domo- 
lished tho great monastery of Shwa-khog. Many aged monks of Kumbum 
were also killed by them. In Amdo,inthe following year, the Chinese 
generals King and Yo-n theü destroyed the temples and grand con- 
gregation halls of the Gon-ling monastery. In 1725 and 1726 there 
arose internal dissensions in the Government at Lhasa, the Kahlons or 
ministers baving risen against the Desrid Shang Khang Chenpo and 
killed him, About this time, general Phola Theji* who had gone to 
Upper Tibet returned to Lhasa with troops from Ladak, Ngahri and 
Tsang. He slew upwards of one thousand men who had been drawn 
from Ü and Kong-po by the rebel ministers, and for a time restored 
order inthe country. In 1727, Chinese troops came to his help and 
he was enabled to suppress the rebellion of Ü by killing the three 


* On account of his gallant and moritorious services Phola Theji was invested 
with the title of Chun-wang and appointed Desrid by Emperor Yung-ting. Hence- 
forth he became known in Tibet by the namo Gyalpo Mi-wang. In 1734, by the 
command of the same Emperor, Chankya Rinpo-che bronght back the Dalai Lama 
Lhasa from Kahdag, (Ka-thóg) and thereby restored peace and prosperity in Tibet 





and Kham. 
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ministers who had headed it. He removed the Dalai Lama to Kahdag, 
oc Kathog monastery in Kham, thinking it would be unsafe to keep 
him in Lhasa at the time, 


Note.—This paper has been compiled from Tibetan histories such as Pagsam- 
jonzang, &c. 
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Tibet under the Tartar Emperors of China in the 13th Century A.D,— 
(By Hai Sarar Cuaxpua Das, Bahadur, C.LE.) 


Tur Hierarcny or SAKYA. 


Legendary account.—Once on a time there descended on the pure 
nnd lofty tableland of Ngah-ri iu Upper Tibet three brothers called 
Nam lha or heavenly gods. The eldest of them was Namlha Chyiring, 
the second Numlha Yuring, and the youngest Vamlha Waseh. 

These three brothers were entrented by the people of Neah-ri 
to take up the sovereignty of their country, The youngest brother, 
choosing to dwell upon earth, became king and married the reigning 
chief's daughter. 

To him were born four sons, who became known as the four Sijili 
brothers. They became involved in disputes with the tribe of Dong 
and the eighteen ancient tribes of Tibet. With the assistance of 
Namlha Yu-ring the princes compelled the eighteen tribes to submit to 
their authority. Namlha Yu-ring also choosing to reside on this earth, 
married Musa Demba of the family of Mu, by whom he had seven sons. 
These were well-known as the Musang brothers. The first six of 
them, together with their father, are said to have been lifted up 
to heaven by means of a noose called Muthag or Kyang-thag which 
had been stretched down by the gods for their delivery. 

The youngest son married Thog-Cham Oorma, the daughter of 
Hoichen, the god of thunder and light. His son Thog-tsha Paotag 
married a princess of the Naga bamed Tama, who presented him with 
^ son who was brave and handsome. He married Monzah, a princess 
of the royal family of Mon (Sub-Himalaya). They lived at the limit 
of vegetation on the slope of a snowy peak of that great mountain and 
named their son Ya-pang-kye or one born in the higher grass-land. He 
killed the Srin-mo (demon) named Kya-ring Thagmeh and carried away 
his beautifal wife YabumSilema to his mountain house, By her he hada 
son who, being born of a woman captured by fight or Khon, was named 
Khon Barkych, born in the mid-region. Hence originated the great family 
of Khon which played an important part in the medieval history of Tibet. 
Khon Barkyeh married a Himalayan princess named Tsan-cham Mon. 
Their son was Kon-jeh, the accomplished one, Being a man of rare 
intelligence, valour and promise to achieve extraordinary feats, he 
wanted to rule over a country. His father sent him to Gang-zang-lha. 


"There observing the eight signs of a good country he made his 
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residence on the slopes of the lofty Ngan-tse thang mountain. At 
this time! there reigned in Tibet the mighty king Thi-srong-deu tsan. 

Early History.—ln later times the family of Khon multiplied in 
the valley of Shab-cha in Tsang. One of its principal members 
named Khon Konchog Gyalpo, having received religious instructions 
aud precepts from some learned Lamas, became famous for his learn- 
ing in Western Tibet. On the occasion of a religious festival which 
took place at Doh he witnessed a Lama dance. In it, many Lamas 
who pretended to be very holy, took part. Some of them wore the 
frightful masks of the twenty-eight goddesses called Wang-chug-ma, 
and with different weapons in their hands, danced before the assembled 
people ina fantastic manner. Some Tantrik Lamas, who wore the 
flowing and clotted locks of the Matrika or Mamo nymphs; also 
danced to the music of drums and cymbals. Konchog Gyalpo 
returning home, described what he had seen to his brother, who 
observed: “Now the time of the degeneration of the Nying-ma 
mysticism has arrived. Henceforth, in Tibet, none among the 
Nying-ma Lamas will attain to sainthood. We must now sever our 
connexion with them. Let us, therefore, take care of our paternal 
possessions, our religious books and symbols. In Mankhar there is 
a Buddhist sage named Dogmi Lochava. You should go to take 
religious instructions from him." He then concealed all his sacred 
books securely underneath some rocks in a cavern. 

Konchog Gyalpo could not find Dogmi at Mankhar, but he met 
Khyin Lots@va in a cemetery at Yahlüng. With him he studied 
Buddhist metaphysics. Before he could finish his studies the 
Lotsáva? died, in consequence of which he had to search out Dogmi 
Lotsiva. He presented his teacher with seventeen pony-loadsa of 
valuable things including some beads of precious stones, gold and 
silver. Having acquired great proficiency in Buddhist metaphysics and 
in some of the new theories found in the reformed works of Dogmi 
called “Sarma Choi” (new tenets) he became known as a religious 
professor, He removed his residence to Yahlung. Erecting a small 
monastery at Taolüng, he also spent a few yearsthere. One day, 
accompanied by one of his disciples, while he was walking on the top 
of the hill of Taolüng, he saw a fine site for a monastery in front of 
Ponpoiri hill—a plot of white land with a river flowing by its right. 
Noticing that it possessed many auspicious signs, he thought that if 
he built a monastery upon it, it would contribute much to human 
happiness and welfare. He asked the advice of his friend Jovo 


i This was the first part of the Sth Century A.D, | 
S A Tibotan Sauskritist was called Lochava or Loted-va from loche to speak, - 
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Dong-nag, who approved of the proposal. He purchased the land by 
making present of a white mare, one coat of mail, a string of beads 
of precious stones and a buckler to the owner. In the 40th year of his 
age, Lama Konchog Gyalpo founded a monastery on the plain of Sakya 1 
(A.D. 1073), which in the 13th century became the capital of Tibet 
and also the chief seat of the Sakyapa hierarchs. 


CoxqvEesT or Tiser py THE Tarrars. 


The Tartar Chinghis (Jenghis Khan) made the conquest of the 
whole of Tibet in the year 1203, about which time Behar and 
Bengal were seized by the Mahomedans under Baktyar Khiliji. 
After firmly establishing his authority first in China and then in 
Tibet, he ordered a general census to be taken of the latter country, 
but before the work could be taken up by his generals in Tibet, he 
died. His grandson E-chan Gotan, to whose share fell both Tibet 
and China, hearing the fame of the Pandit hierarch of Sakya named 
Kungah Gyal-tshan, invited him to China and received him in audienco 
at bis palace of Tulpai De. Thus the: learned Buddhist Hierarch of 
Tibet gained the opportunity to implant in the mind of the dreaded 
monarch the doctrine of Buddha—to have compassion over all living 
beings and to effect one's own salvation by loving others. The human- 
izing influence of Buddhism touched the minds of the cruel and blood- 
thirsty Mongols. They now perceived that brute force did not make 
them superier to the Lamas who believed in the existence of a thing 
like love which conquered all. So the hierarch, in turn, quietly effected 
the spiritual conquest of the heartless Tartars. After his return to Tibet 
Kungah Gyal-tshan appointed Cakya Zangpo as Pon-chen (chief gover- 
nor) of Tibet proper. Kungah Gyal-tsan, better known as Sakya 
Panchen (Pan, Pandit and chen, great), was so well impressed with the 
honesty and righteousness of his governor that he ordered all the 
Lamas with the exception of Huyupa and Sharpa Yegé Ching to make 
salulation to him. 

On the death of E-chan Gotan Khan, Khublai Khan (the mira- 
culous king) became Emperor of China. He removed his residence 
to Peking and built the Tartar city called Khanbalik, ie, the 
city of the great Khan. Shortly, after this, he ordered one of 
his generals named Tümen to proceed to Tibet to arrange for its 





better government. When Tümen came to take leave of bim t the 


Emperor addressed him in the following terms:—‘‘The Tibet 
are a powerful nation. In ancient times, when there was a mo: c 
form of governmentin that country, the Tibetan armies had invaded | 
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|. 4 Sakya (from Sa, land aud kya, white) ibas te plains Ta 
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China several times. During the reign of Emperor Thaijung 
(Tai tsüng) of the T'ang dynasty, the Tibetans advanced as far as 
Utai Shan in Shenzi, and at the command of their general Pa-u- 
tan hu, all as one man carried out his orders. Since Chinghis 
Khan's conquest of it there has been no king in Tibet. The grand 
Lamas of Sakya are appointed by us. They are our spiritual 
instructors. Go, therefore, at once to Sakya and by the exercise of 
your diplomatic tact bring all Tibet fully under our rule." To this 
gracious command Tamen with profound veneration replied :—“ Your. 
Majesty, in obedience to the wish of the son of heaven this servant 
will proceed to Tibet. The people of the country called Sifan (Western 
country, t.e., Tibet) being brave and wild are not amenable either to their 
own laws or to the laws of China. Our frontier guards fail to restrain 
them from their predatory habits. How will your Majesty's servant 
proceed to Tibet to subdue them, and what arrangements about the- 
expenses of his mission will be permitted?" The Emperor com 


manded that he should proceed on his mission and take the necessary 


funds and articles for presents from the imperial treasury. 
Arrived at Sakya, he should make division of the country into large 
and smaller Jam (district) for administrative purposes, apportioning 


lands to each Jam with due regard to their extent and nature, s.e., 


according to the sparseness of density of the population in them. 
Furnished with credentials from the Emperor and carrying with 
him suitable presents for the clergy and the laity, Tamen proceeded 
to Tibet with a large armed escort and a number of survey officers 
Arrived at Sakya he read the edict of the Emperor before a large number 
of people assembled for the purpose. He sent the survey officers to the 
different provinces of the country for reconnoitering. _On their report 
he divided the country lying between Sakya aud the Chinese frontier 
into 27 districts or Jam. Doh-meh or lower Doh, where the land was 
fertile was divided into seven Jam; Doh-toi (upper Doh) into nine 
Jam; and Ü and Tsang into eleven Jam, of which seven, vis., Sakya, 
Sog, Tsi-mar, Shag, Sha-pho, Kong and Gonsar, were apportioned 
to Tsang, and four, viz., Tog, Tshong-dui, Darling and Thom Darang, 
to Ü. A Jampon or district officer was appointed over each Jam. À 
He apportioned these jam to the thirteen provinces or Thikor into 
which Tibet was then divided, apphbinting a Thipon or provincial 
governor over every one of them, He proclaimed all over Tibet the 
suzerainty of the great Khan or Emperor of China. After making him- 
self fully aequainted with the customs, manners, laws and requirements 
of Tibet, Tümen returned to China. The Emperor loaded him with 
honours and rewards, and in recognition of his merits appointed him 
J. 1 13 
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President of the grand Yamen of “ Son-ching Wen." In order to supor- 
vise the administration of the country now parcelled out into 27 
jam, and to preserve the imperial supremacy of the country, the 
Emperor appointed one of his Tartar nobles, named ljilig, as Resident 
of Tibet, and conferred on him the Tartar distinction of Thon-ji. He 
was the first minister who was sent by a Chinese Emperor to watch 
the state affairs of Tibet under the grand hierarchy of Sarya. Hence- 
forth the connection between the two countries (Tibet and China) 
becoming closer; free and easy intercourse, both commercial and 
political, made the Tibetan people happy and prosperous, 

After starting Thon-ji Ijiliz on his mission to Tibet, the Emperor 
himself led a large army to Jang-yul.! No resistance was offered by 
the people of that country to his victorious army. He annexed two 
provinces of Amdoh to China, and made over two provinces of Upper 
Doh (modern Kham) to Tibet. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Khublai's reign Lama Phagpa the 
hierarch of Sakya was appointed spiritual instructor of the Imperial 
family. As a reward for this service the Emperor made a grant of 
the following districts to Lama Phagpa: Gacha Rab-kha, Nangso 
Latog-pa, Gangaitsa Lama Khar, and Dan Khang. The jam of Gong, 
which remained apart from U and Tsang was also assigned to him. 
These are said to have contained very fertile soil, a kang (Tibetan 
acre) of which was able to grown 5,000 tar da ? of barley. 

Lama Phagpa paid three visits to China, and was every time 
received with the highest reverence by the Emperor at his grand 
palace of Taitu. 'lhe Emperor, Empress and the princes received 
religions blessings according to the cult of the Sakyapa school of 
Buddhism. On the second occasion the thirteen Thikor® of Tibet were 
presented to the hierarch by the Emperor for the service of the 
Lamaic Charch.* On the third occasion, it is stated, that all Tibet, 
which was anciently divided into three cholkha,’ was presented to the 


l This inclnded tho Kokonur country and Amdoh. 

3 About 10 Ibs, 

8 After the survey, Dsongkha Jong, inclusive of Nguh-ri, Lo Jong and Dol Jong, 
was constituted into one Z^ikor. Northern and BSonthern Latoi-cha ond Shala 
comprised four Thibor; Da, Ber, and Khyung formed one Thikor ; Yamdok and 
Tshalpa formed one Thiker, Gya, Di-khong, Yah, and Phagmodu comprised four 
Thikor ; lastly, Jah«yul with 1,000 hordu, Duka-pa with 900 hordu, formed one Thikor. 
These were the thirteen Thikhor of Tibet in the 13th Centnry. 

é Very probably one-sixth of the revenne of tho thirtoon Thikor (which was 
the king's due) was granted to Lama Phagpa for the service of Church and the sop- 
port of the monnaterien. 


* Formerly, Tibet Proper and Greater Tibet, which is now called Ulterior Tibet, 
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grand hierarch of Sakya. Such liberality on the part of a monarch was 
unexampled in the world's history. The Emperor not only assigned the 
revenue of the whole country for the service of the Church but also kept 
its government under his direct control for ensuring peace and prosperity 
to the Land of the Lamas. » 

In the beginning of the year earth-dragon two Commissioners, 
named Akon and Mingling were depnted by the Emperor to make 
an official enumeration of the people of Tibet. They, with the help of 
Ponchen Cákya Zangpo, the chief Governor of Tibet, who was 
invested with the decorations and title of Zam-du-gun, Wen-hu for his 
eminent services, took the first census of Tibet. They enumerated all 
the families residing in the provinces from Ngah.ri to Shalu in 
Tsang, and Governor Situ Akyi-get worked in the remaining provinces. 

Upper Tibet, comprising the valleys of the higher Indus and 
Sutlej which was divided into three kor or circles and therefore, 
called Ngah-ri Kar-sum,! returned altogether 2,635 famifies, exclusive 
of 767 families residing within the territories of the Ngah-Dag, the 
hereditary chieftain of Ngah-ri who claimed his descent from king 
Srong-tsan-Gampo. In the southern districts of La-toi Lhopa, there 
were 1,088 families, while the northern districts, called La-toi chang 
returned 2,250 families. l , 

The total of families in Ngah-ri and Tsang was 15,690, and that 
of the province of Ü (Central Tibet),including Kongpo, was 20,763, 
giving a grand total of 36,453. The population of Yam Dók (lake 
Palti districts), which was atthis time divided into six Leb and estimated 
at 750 families, was excluded from the above total. So also all the 
lands held by the different monasteries were not included in the state 
list which was made for the levying of revenues. A separate enumeration 
of the families contained in them was made. In Chumig Thikor 
there were 3,021 families ; under Shalu 3,892 families. The Chang- 
Dok, including lake Teng-ri-nor or Nam-tsho, till then not being 
included in any of the Thikor, was left out in the Census. 

Mang-khar and Til-chen owned 120 families ; Tsangpa, 87 families; 
wore included in the threo Cholkha, All the countries lying between Gang-thang in: 
Ngah-ri and Sog.la Kyavo were included in what was called Choikyi Cholkha 
ie. the division or province of Buddhism. The provinces between Bog-la Kyavo 
and Machu (Hoangho) headwaters formed tho 2nd Cholkha, the place of black-headed 
men, The countries lying between Machu and Gya Chorten Karpo, tho gate of the 
great wall where there was a white chorten, were incladed in the third Cholkha, the 
original home of the horse, : 

4| Parang, with the mountains of Kangri, formed one sor or circla. 
Gagé with numorous dofiles and ragged cliffs, formed one kor. 
Mang-Yul, with its mountain streams and glaciers formed one kor. 
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Bodong-riseb, 77 families; and Tomolung, Rasa, Kha-gangpa, 75 
families; Dopeh mar-wa, 125 families; 35 families belonged to the 
service of the cathedral of Lhasa, in which the central image of Buddha 
the historical chovo or Lord Cakya-muni was located ; Rasa-na-kor pos- 
sessed 30 families, and Marla Thangpa only ten families. ' 
Washi-lago returaed 131 families, Gya-mapody contained 50 
families, Thang-tsha, 150 families, and Tshong-dui 114 families, 
Within the division of Geru, including Sakya, Latoi-lho, Kodeb, 
Do-chung and Yahru, there were 3,630 families. Dangra and 
Durminyeg contained altogether 30 families. 
In the province of Ü:—Under Di-khung monastery there were 
3,630 families, consisting of agricultural and pastoral people called 
pyopa and Dék-pa, Under the Tshal.pa Lamas there were 3,702 
families. Phog-miodu monastery returned 2,438 families, Yazang-pa 
contained 3,000 families. Gya-ma-wa and Cha-yul jointly returned 
5,550 families, Sam-ye and Chim-phn-pa possessed 20 families 
exclusive of those who resided in the ancient endowments. In Doh 
there were 70 families. Gung-Khor-pa aud Thangpa returned 70 
families. Under the Lhasa authorities there were 600 families, 
Rab-tsun-pa returned 90 families and the Dik-pa authorities of n 
Ralüng returned 225 families. The Thang-po-che returned 50 families. 
In the district of Da-gu gang and Kharagpo there were 232 and 
88 families respectively. This earliest enumeration of the people of 
Tibet (Ü and Tsang) made during the first estab lishment of political 
relations between China and the grand hierarchs of Sakya, was obtained 
from a manuscript roll of daphne paper which contained the seal of the 
first Pon-chen, named Cakya Zangpo, by the author of the book called 
Gya-poi Kyi Yig-tshaug (records of China and Tibet) in the archives 
of Sakya and preserved in his book. 
Daring the reigns of Khublai Khan's successors, in land and revenue 
matters, a clear distinction was made between state and church 
possessions, At the commencement of the reign of Thakwan Themur, 
the last Emperor of the Yen or Tartar dynasty, Commissioners 
Tha-gu Anugan and Kechogtai Ping-chang were deputed to take a M 
general census of Tibet. They were assisted by Ponchen Shon-nu ^ * 
Wang in his second administration of that country. The enumeration CE 
of men and households was made in the following manner:— 7 | | 
In order to be counted as a hordu—a Tartar family was required to — — 
possess the following :— "AT inam. 
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3. Husband and wife, together with all the junior brothers who 
shared with the husband the wife's bed, two children, aud a pair of 
domestic servants—in all even or more. 

4. Cattle—one milch cow, one heifer, a pair of plough baullocks, 
one he-goat and 12 she-goats, one ram with 12 ewes. 

These four heads completed the qualifications of a Tibetan family 
for paying revenue to the state for the lands it held ander Government. 

Such a family was called Hordu, from hor, Tartar nomad and du 
smoke. From the top-hole of a Tartar tent issued the smoke of cooking 
which gave the name of kordu to the owner of the tent. Though the 
term Pyodu signified a Tibetan agriculturist’s house or family, the two 
words afterwards became mixed up. The word tsa-du a settled 
family paying revenue, also became mixed up with the other two terms. 

Fifty such Hordu formed a Tago 

Two Tago made a gya-kor (circle of 100 familibs ). 

Ten gya-kor formed a tong-kor (circle of 1,000 families). 

Ten tong-kor formed one Thikor or Thikhor (a circle of 10,000 
families ). 

The population of Tibet proper was originally estimated at a million 
and three hundred thonsand souls, out of which 22,000 belonged to the 
church. Tibet was originally divided into 13 Thikoron, each Thikor 
containing circles average 10,000 families or at least 100,000 souls. 
A Thipon (chief over 10,000) was appointed over every Thikor. 

Ten Thikor formed one Lu. 

Ten Lu formed one Shing. Under Emperor Khublai there were 
eleven such Shing, outside of China, over which he ruled from his 
capital Taitu (Peking). The three great provinces of Tibet, then 
designated under the name of Chlokha-sum, did not form even one Shing ; 
yet, out of courtsey, and because it was the headquarters of Buddhism, 
the Emperor permitted Tibet to be counted as a Shing. 

From every full Thikor Government permitted about 1,000 males 
to be drawn to the church to be monks for whose support one-sixth of 
the revenue was made a present of to the hierarchs of Sakyn. 

It is also stated that in the year fire-hog, twenty years after the 
first census, two Commissioners, named Hosba and Oonukhan, were 
deputed by the great Yamen of Peking to make a more'correct enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of Tibet. Their labours were embodied in a 
voluminous work called Losa! kungah gyan Rin Theng. 

In the Debter (official records) compiled by Du-wensha, .Shon-nu 
gon, and one of the ministers of Sakya, the following accounts ocour:— 
Tibet was divided into districts and sub-districts called Jam-chen 
(larger district) and Jam-chung (smaller district). The province of 
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Tsang, together with Ngah-ri, was divided into four Jam-chen. Every 
Jam-chen was divided among 100 Go, or headmen. Sakya was con- 
stituted into a separate Jam-chen; South Marla thang was formed into 
n Jam-chûng, Shab-khar Ngah-ri, Gyam-ring, and Pong-len, each formed 
a Jam-chung. 

The last, i.e, Ponglen, was constituted into what is called Mag-yam, 
districts for military purpose yielding revenne. The Jam-chung Mansa- 
rawara was held by the nuthorities of Purang. 

Of the 3,892 families of Shalu, 832 were mado over to the Chyrog- 
tshang-pa, 3,060 were included in 'Tshong-din. So Shalu monastery 
was made dependent of Tshong-dui authorities. Chyarog tshang was 
placed under 28 Tago. The Shang districts which were included 
in Tag-jam, were placed under eleven Tago. Yamdók was divided 
into 16 leb. The Jam-chung of Yarsreb was held by the Yamdók 
authorities. ^ 

The following jam were formed in Ü :— 

l. Gopeh jam included Diklüng, with 3,000 hordu. 

2. Dar jam included Chya-yul, with 2,650 Aordu. 

3. Tshal-pai Retsa contained 450 families. 

4. Sog-jam, in addition to its strength of 2,650 Gyamapa (mixed 
Tibetan and Chinese) families, included Tshalpa Zong khar, and 
thereby possessed 3,000 families. 

9. Tsi-mar fam included Phag-modu with 2,438 hordu, Satag 
with 500 and Lhasa 600 families. 

6. Sha-po jam comprising Tugu ganj, Kharag Dükpa, Tama 
Thang-pa had 200 families,  Holkha-pa possessed 400 families. 

7. Kong-Jam, including Yah zang, contained 3,000 families. 
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Norr—' The numeration of these articles is continued from p. 881 of the 
Journal for 1904. 
IV. 
26.  Akbar's Copper Coins of Ahmadabad. (With plate). — 
In the five years that have elapsed since my article on “ The Coins 


of Abmuadabad " was written forthe Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, considerable additional material bas come to 


light, thus rendering it possible for me now to supplement, and in some 
few particulars to modify, the account then given. Only the other day 
I noticed for the first time that the Akbari Fulüs struck at Ahmadabad 
in the Ilahi years 41 and 42, though of identical type with that of Ilabi 
39, differed from my copper coins of Iahi 40. These last, on the other 
hand, were not Folfis at all but Tankas of the same type as the coins 


struck in Tlahi 44 and 46. This discovery set me on a thorough ro- 


examination of all the specimens now in my possession, with the result- 
ant conviction that the copper coins assigned in the aforementioned 
article to the year 40 had been misread, and should have been attributed 
to the years 45 (the j£» —45, not 40). In order to rectify this mistake 
and the errors consequent upon it, and with a view to bringing under 
contribution the most recent information on the subject, I now submit 
the following description of the Akbari copper coins of Ahmadabad :— 
The copper eoins that issued from the Aþmađābād Mint in the 
name of the Emperor Akbar were of three kinds—the Fulüs, the 
Tanka and the Tanki or Tánki. All were roürd coins, and each bore on 
its obverse ita distinctive designation. 
A.—Tae Furts. 
Whole Fulis: weight, 320 grains: diameter, ‘85 to '9 inch. 
4 ] E ” 160 EET ” “7 inch. 
I on » 80 » " ‘6 inch. 
Of the Fulüs three varieties were successively current. 


I. The Fulüs struck on Akbar's subjngation of Gujarat in H. 980 


bore the following legends (Fig. 1) :— 


TA. 
Obv. abt dom! Rev. 362a 


bnt this variety was issued only during tho years H. 980 and 981. A 
half Fulüs of this type is in Mr. Nelson Wright's cabinet. 
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If, Ia H. 982 and thereafter for several years the Fulüs exhibi- 
ted a design more elaborate and ornate (Fig 2), On the obverse the 
honorific epithet Dar-al-saltanat was associated with the mint name 
Abmadabad, and across both the obverse and the reverse was inseribod 
a diameter of dots flanked both above and below by a straight line 
Thus — 








Obv. Rev, P 
auf den! 9 sisa 
Aib Jh ys ^ — 

ual u 4 AF 
— 9 "Tw 


III. Insupersession of this variety there appeared in the year 
Ilahi 38 (H. 1001), or perhaps earlier, a third form of Fulüs (Fig. 3.) of 
a markedly different design, the reverse inscription being entirely new, 
From the obverse legend both the technical term —— and tbe mint's 
title Dár-al-saltanat are omitted, so that only the two words Fülus 
Abmadabad survive. On the reverse above the dotted and linear diameter 
the term Ilahi is written in full, with its final ye swooping backwards right 
across the coin, while to the right we have in figures the year of issue 
dating from the Ilabi era. The lower half of the reverse is reserved 
for the Persian name of the month of issue. Thus — 


(a) Obv. — sU Sel Rev. Ira 




















cast yll 
My cabinet contains a sub-variety of this type of Fulūs (Fig 4) in 
which tbe ornamental diameter composed of dots and lines is wanting on 
both obverse and reverse. 
(b) Obv. 
Lf deai Bev. er^ 
pr — 
Mr. Framji also possesses a Fulüs of this type (5) of the same year 
but of the month Dai. f 
A second sub-variety (Fig. 5) is represented in my collection butagain 
by only a single specimen. This coin differs but slightly from the nor- 
mal type (a). The final yeof the word Ilahi in the reverse legend is now | 
protruded instead of retracted, and the figures indicatiog the Ilahi year 
of issue are placed xot to the right but to the left, Thus:— — — 


(c) Obv. Same as (a) | Rev, PA at! 






* 
* 
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Two remarkable specimens of the Fulüs are entered in the Indian 
Museum (Cal.) Catalogue. The obverse of each of the two is identical 
with thatof A. III (a). Thereverse, however, in one of the coins exhibits 
the two halves of the reverse of A. III (a) in inverted position, the normal 
upper half occupying the lower portion of this coin, and the normal lower 


half the upper portion. Thus a - Inthesecond coin, the reverse 
me 

which is only partially legible, is entered as ee os er^ — on 

are of so exceptional a character that a full account of them is much my 

be dosired. 








B,—Tuz Tana. 
Large Tanka: weight, 640 grains: diameter 1:1 inch. 


Small T " 320 " t 9 es 
PU. " » 160 is " 7 ow 
1 '" 80 - ‘65 ., | © 


a The — known — ot an Akbari tanka from the 
Ahmadabad mint is dated the month Amardàüd of the Ilahi year 44, 
(Fig. 6). The tanka, in one or other of ita denominations (large. small, 
j small į small) issued from that mint during the noxt two years. 
Its legends read as follows :— 


Obv. QUE s aU | Rev. el rr 
The reverse inscription is thus, it will be seen, of a type identica] 
with that on the special variety of Fulüs denoted above as A. III (6), 
It mag here be remarked that the sub-divisions, whether of the 
Fulüs or of the Tanka, are not expressed on the coins themselves. A 
Fulüs and similarly the Tanka, of any denomination, large or small, is 
styled simply & Fulüs or Tanka and is so inscribed. 


C.—Tue Tink! on TAsxt. 


Chan Tanki: weight, 250 grains: diameter, "8 inch. 

Do T ” 125 " - 65 * 

Yak dh os - 62 T 5 + 

The year Ilahi 46 witnessed the last phigo din was to be made in 

Akbar's copper coinage at Ahmadabad. From that year till the close 
of his reign the Tanki took the place of the Tanka (Fig. 7 and 8). The 
new coin was issued in three denominations, known as the Chaa (or Four) 
Tanki, the Do (or Two), and the Yak (or One), and on each was iu- 
scribed its own special designation, With — ——“ 

J. t. 14 
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the Tánki was the same as on the Tanka, the component words, however, 
being differently arranged. "Thus:— 


I. (a) Obv. Ze p ! Rev. Ad T m 
e y oles} em! A 
2 
Two specimens of a Yak Tanki (not Tánki) are known, one in Mr. 
Wright's cabinet and the other in my own. These exhibit on the 
reverse a still further variation in the arrangement of the words. 





Thus (fig 9.)— 
L (b) Obe pale 251 Rev. aos 
KJ cf pat ool 
— 


The year of issue is probably 49, but on both the specimens the 
figures are almost entirely obliterated. 

In my collection are also two specimens of “ mules,” each dated 
Ilahi 44, Amardad, and bearing on both faces a legend identical with the 
normal reverse of a Tanka. Thus — 


Obv. and Rev. eot 
MS 


The weight of one is 634 grains, and of the other 317, whence we 


may infer that they are in fact a large Tanka and small Tanka spoiled 
by some misadventure in the process of minting. 


The following list registers all the dated Akbari coins of Ahmada- 
bad known to me. It also includes those coins of the rarer denomina- 
tions whose dates are wholly or partially illegible. 


N.B.—In this list tbe expression, say 45 (2, 3, 4, 7) indicates coins of tho 
Zod, 3rd, 4th, and 7th months of the Ilahi year 45, that is to say, coins dated 
Ardibihisht, Khürdad, Tir, and Mihr of llabi 45: and a like meaning, mutatis 
mutandis, attaches to all the other expressions having the same form, Thus xx (x) 
denotes & coin of an unknown month of an unknown (Ilahi) year. 


A. Forts. 










Whole Fulüs | H. 980; 981 (Cal.); 98 x (Br. Mus.). 


Quarter Falis 


9» 
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Whole Fulüs H. 982; 983; 984; 985; 9086; 987; 985. Also 
994 (Lahor); 995 ( LAhor). 








NENNEN WENN Se -- 
| Quarter Fulü» | H. 985. 











[ Whole Fulüs — (8);? 39 (4) 3x (11) ? 40 (12) ; ? 41 (6); 


Type lll(a)..4 a False 














i Quarter Falüs, 


 —— — — — — 





Type TIT (b). Whole Fulüs; Tabi 38 (10) [Framji]; 38 (11). 
Type III (c) Whole Falds: Ilahi 38 (8). 


B. TANKA. 





Nahi 44 (5, 6. 7, 8, 10, 1 11, 13) 545 (5, 4 5 T). 
46(2). "Mule." 44 (5) 








——6 B, 9, 11); P $4 (9 45 (2, 3, 4, 7 


























Tanka x); 46 (3) “Male.” 
Half Small Mahi 45 (4); 4x (1); x x (4, 5, 12, x). 
je Small |Ilahi 44 (5, x); x x (x). | 
E DONT 
Type I (a2)... Do Tànki 46 (11); 47 (4); 4x (10); 6x (4); x x (1, 6, x). 


Yak Tánuki x x (x). 


Type(s). Yak Táoki: ? 49(9). - 
From this list it will be seen that within the limits of Akbar's 
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reign the following periods are still unreprosented by any copper coin 
of Ahmadabad :— 


Tl, 42 (6) —44 (4) ; 
Il. 46 (4)—46 (8). 
The coins as at present known may thus be roughly classified as 


follows. 


H. 959—903; * 
Deest * H. 996—Tinhi 38 (7); 








Period. | Class. Denomination. 
H. 980,981 . ww» | Fulüs T 4| Whole Fulüs; Half Fulüs, 
H., 932—058 . | Fulus II ... | Whole Fulüs ; Quarter fulüs. 
H, 989—993 * D e e E b. 
H. 994, 935 ... | Polis II Whole fulus. 
H. 996—[1. 38 (7) ans D 0 e ` t. 
Il. 38 (8)— 42 (5) s. | Fulüs ITI, a) or b) orc) | Whole Falis, 
Il. 42 (6)—44 (4) Es B ta “ae v 
Il. 44 (5)—46 (2) . | Tanka Large; Small; Half Small ; 
Qnarter Small. 
I! 46 (3)—46 (8) 2- D 0 " ü t. 
I! 46 (9)—50 (7) «| Tánki or Tüánki I (a ord) | Chau; Do; Yek, 


c 5 2 A E LC. URS oc 
Geo. P. TAYLOR. 


* It should be borno in mind that in the year H, 991 coins were strook at 
Abmadabad, by the ex-Sultin, Muzaffar ITI, during the five months of bis resumed 


sovereignty. 
m 21. A New Mint of Aurangzeb. 


Mint, Purbandar. 
Date, 1116—4 x. 
Obv. wf ple 
i 1111 
— eS 
^ mex ț 
gne y 
—** pop MIL LL AA 
vM 30 5 
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Rew ure 
here 


" 4 
ala aie 
T 
| 3499 4 
This rupee turned up in a find of 129 coins in the Bhandàára 
district of the Central Provinces. The mint may probably be identi- 
fied with Purbandar, commonly spelt Porbandar, a town on the west 
coast of Kathiüwür, long, 70? lat. 22” and a port of importance in early 
times: cf. Elliot's/ History of India, Vol. T, p. 444. It is not far from 
Juuagarh which was a well-known mint in the reign of Aurangzeb. 
T'wo other coins only front this mint are known—one in the Cabinet 
of Mr. G. B. Bleazby of Allahabad, and the other in the Cabinet of 
Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad. The former is of the reign of Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah, the latter of Farrukhsiyar dated A. H. 1128— 


H. N. WniaGHT. 


28. Coins of the Murshidābād Mint between 1748 and 1793 A.D. 
(With plate.) 


Great difficnlty has always been felt in distinguishing between the 
native coinage of the Murshidübüd mint during the early days of the 
East India Company's administration of Bengal and the Company's 
own coinage. There appears to be no record shewing exactly when the 
native coinage ended and the Company's issues began. 

A few facts only stand ont definitely. 

We know that in 1757, after the recaptare of Calcutta, the Company 
received permission to establish a mint in Calcutta, and coins are known 
of 1171 A.H. (1757-8) bearing the mint name “ Calcutta. ” 

It is further known that in 1765 (1178-79), after the battle of 
Buxür, the Company assumed the right of coinage in Bengal. 

From Regulation XXXV of 1793'we learn that the mints at “ Patna, 
Dacca and Murshidabüd " were withdrawn “soon after the commence- 
ment of the Company's administration, "! and that the coinage of sicca 
rupees was confined therenfter to Calcutta. The latest rapee, so far 


L Mr. Thurston in his paper on the ' History of the East India Company 
Coinage” (J.A.8.B. 1893, p. 61), in talking of the copper coinage, mentions 1772 as 


the date of withdrawal. He states no authority for this date. The ficta I mention 


indicate an earlier one. 


t 
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known, bearing the name Calentta, is of the year 1176 A.H.=1762-3, Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. No. 67, p. 277. It ia generally supposed that this name 
was discontinued and Maurshidübüd substituted when the Company 
assumed the right of coinage in Bengal; that from 1765 (1178-9 A.H.), 
till the native mint at Mursbidábád was closed, coins wore issued bearing 
the mint name Murshidābād from both the Murshidübüd and Calcutta 
Mints, and that the latter were probably an imitation of the former. 
Certain facts have, however, come to light whicli seem to render it doubt- 
ful whether the issue of Murshidébad native style rupees from the 
two mints was ever carried on simultaneously, at any rate prior to 
1792 A.D. when a mint was re-established at Murshidabad. 

The most recent paper dealing with this subject is a very useful ono 
by Mr, J. M. C. Johustou in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1908, Part I, 
p.71. Mr. Johnston says on pp. 75-76 :— 

“There is little doubt but that the Nawab of Bengal continued to 
strike coins at his own mint at Murshidabad side by side with the Com- 
pany's coins, which bore the same mint name, but were probably struck 
at Caleutta. The result is that for some years coins of native fabric 
appear side by side with others struck iu à collar in European style, all 
bearing the mint name Murshidabad.”’ 

“In the native style it is impossible to say whether the coins were 
actually struck by the Nawab or by the Company, but, as the Province 
was then under the control of the East India Company, it seems reason- 
able to place all the coins with the mint Murshidabad after the Hijrah 
date 1177, or with a higher regnal year than six of the nominal reign 
of Shah’ Alam, under the British series, All with earlier dates would 
naturally fall to the Moghul issues." 

The classification suggested by Mr. Johnston is a practical one, as 
coins struck in and after 1765 (1178-9 A.H.) though issued from tho 
Morshidabad mint must have been issued with the permission, tacit or 
otherwise, of the East India Company, and may therefore rightly be re- 
garded as Company’s coins. I venture, however, to hazard the sug- 
gestion that the Calcutta mint did not commence to issue Murshidabad 
native-style rupees until the Mursbidábüd mint was closed. 

A hoard containing, among other coins, 119 native-style rupees of 
Sháh'Alam, bearing the mint name Murshidábad, has recently been 
acquired by Government as treasure-trove, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining them as Honorary Numismatist to the Asiatic 

Society. The hoard was discovered in the Dinajpur district of the pro- 
vince of Bengal and contains the following specimens of Murshidübád 
rupees of Shah ' Alam in native style, which give both tho Hijra date on 
the obverse and the regoal year on the reverse. | 


$i 


n J $ 
u “ " i) Ld 
« P y A Th ^ oie a% 
» " » p - 
eu. EI I 99 - * E! ! y s ^ = | (Pd T 
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Hegnal year. 
2 1175 = 1761-62 P S < 
5 (1177-8) 1178 = 1764-65 2573 
7 (1179-80) 1180 = 1766-67 ald 
8 (1180-81) 1181 = 1767.68 a 
9 i " 1151 = 1767-68 oer 1 
9 } a1s1-82) 1182 = 1768-69 NS 
12 | 1185 e 1771-72 IS 
12 j (1184-85) 1186 - 1772-73 it: di 
15 | 1189 = 1775-76 25,84 
15 $ (1187-88) 1190 = 1776-77 2s 
19 1191 e 1777-78 ore 1 
19 1192 = 1778-79 e  *G 
19 1194 = 1780 rama | 
19 1197 = 1782-83 de 
19 f (1191-92) 1199 = 1784-85 E | 
19 1201 = 1787-88 coc * = 
19 | 1202 = 1788-59 —— 
19 J 1205 = 1791.92 n 


It will be observed from the above list that, taking the first regnal 
year of Shüh'Alam as counting from 4th Juméda I, 1173 (the day of 
his accession) to 3rd Jumada I, 1174 and so on, the Hijra dates are cor- 
rectly given on the coins up to the 10th year. The British Museum 
possesses a rupee in native style of the Ilth year, also with a correct 
Hijra date 1184. From the 12th year, however, the Hijra dates on the 
obverse no longer correspond in all cases with the regnal years given on 
the reverse. For instance, the date 1186 is found on a rupee of the 12th 
year which closed on 3rd Jumáda I, 1185; and, similarly, 1189 and 1190 
appear on coins of the 15th regnal year which closed in 1188. The 
presumption is that no native style rupees were struck in the 13th, 14tb,! 
16th, 17th and 18th regnal years bearing the correct regnal years. 
This is strengthened by a sentence in the regulation of 1793 in which 
itis stated that, while the 19 san rupee is the established coin of tho 
country, “the rupees of the eleventh, twelfth, and fifteenth san were 
directed to be considered current equally with the 19th san sicca 
rupee.” 

| I find on p- 107 of the Catalogue of tho Indian Museum, Calcutta a coin 
which is assigned to tho yearl4; but it seems doubtful from the legend given whether 
14 is not a misprint for 10, 
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This latter sentenco suggests the question: if rupees of the 11th, 
12th and 15th san were to be considered current along with the 19th 
san rupee, why should rupees of earlier sanwü! have been exelu- 
ded, if equally struck in the Calentta mint? A possible answer is, T 
think, disclosed by a close examination of the earlier Murshidabad 
rupees. The coins of the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th and 9th years in the 
Dinajpar find bear, without exception, on the obverse, between the 
upward curve of the J of dás and the sof XM n mint mark which 
is probably meant to represent a rayed sun. Out of 19 rupees of 
the 10th year, however, only three coins bear this mark. In the other 
16 it is replaced by a crescent. This crescent is borne on all the rupees 
of the 12th (7), 15th (12) and 19th (51) san. Quere: Does the change 
from the sun to the crescent mark the closing of the Murshidübüd mint 
and the transfer of the coinage of Murshidübüd rupees to the Calcutta 
mint? t isof course possible that this change in mint marks was only 
a consequence of a change in mint masters,! but it is often a straw 
which shews the way the wind blows, and the suggestion I have 
thrown out seems to some extent supported by other circumstantial 
evidence, We know that the Murshidabid mint was not closed till 
“soon after the commencement of the Company's administration," £e, 
soon after 1765 (the 6-7th year of Shüh'Alam's reign). We find that 
the earliest European style coinage (indubitably from — Calentta 
mint) begins in the 10th year or 1768-9 A.D. (see No. 25 of Mr. 
Johnston's list); and, thirdly, we have the exclusion in 1793 from the 
currency of rupees of years prior to the lith regnal year of Shah- 
‘Alam. (It would be natural to exclude the Calentta-struck rupees of 
the 10th year becanse their inclusion would render difficult the exclu- 
sion of the Marshidábád-struck rupees of the same year, and the inten- 
tion of the legislature seems to have been to render obsolete all native 
mint coins). These three points may not individually be strong ones, 
but when taken together and in combination with tbe change of mint 
mark also in the 10th regnal year of Shah’Alam, they seem to me suffi- 
cient to warrant an inference that the coinage of native style Mur- 
shidabád rupees was transferred to Calcutta in 1768 or 1769, and that 
probably before that date the issue of those coins was confined to 
Morshidabad. 

The Dinájpur find is also ARER EPY im another way. Mr. John- 
ston, on p. 76 of his paper, suggests another method of distinguishing 
between native issues and Company's coinnge. He says: “ Fortunately 


! Tie sun mint mark first appears on the coins of Murshidibid in the reign of | 


' Alamgir TT, (1968 A. H.) and continned without 
Shah Alam (1153) AH. 


oe 


— 
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there is a further distinction than that of date to be drawn between the 
late Moghul issues, and the continuation of the same series under the 
Company's rule; it is in the fact that for the first time the latter bear 
on the reverse the “ cinquefoil " a mint mark apparently instituted at 
Calcutta and adopted at Murshidübád when the Company took over the 
mint with the administration of the district. 'The presence, therefore, 
of thia mint mark on a coin bearing the Murshidábád mint name, can 
be can be taken as evidence that the coin should be classed in the 
British series." - 

It is true that the * cinque foil” appears on the earliest Calcutta 
rupee known (No. 1 in the list appended to Mr. Johnston's paper). The 
JDinàjpur find, however, contains the following rupees of Murshidabad 
mint bearing, either in whole or part, the" * cinque foil" mark, vis., 
one rupee of Muhammad Shāh of 30th regual year, six rupees of 
Ahmad Shah of 2nd (3), 3rd, Sth and 6th regnal years, and five 
rupees of Shah'Alam of the 2nd, 3rd (2) and 5th (2) regnal years, ie., 
before the annexation of Bengal. It seems clear then that the pre- 
sence of the “ cinque foil” on the Murshidábüd coins cannot be taken 
as evidence that those coins belong to the British series, as that mark 
appears on Mughal issues from Murshidabád some years before any 
mint was founded at Calcutta, and the right of coinage was assumed 
by the Company. The Calcutta mint must, therefore, have borrowed 
the “ cinquefoil” from Murshidébad under the Mughals. 

To summarise the above remarks, two special features of interest 
appear to me to be disclosed in the Dinajpur find—(1) the conclusive 
evidence that the “‘ cinquefoil” mint mark is of earlier than Calcutta 
origin and cannot therefore be a guide to the classification of the 
4 British series ” coins; (2) the inferential evidence afforded by the 
mint marks on the coins and indirectly supported by other material 
that the closing of the Murshidübád mint occurred in the 10th regnal 
year of Shah'Alam or 1768.69 A.D., and that before tbat date native 
style Murshidábüd rupees were struck at Murshidábüád only and after 
that date at Calcutta only. 

H. N. Wricsr. 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


29. Note regarding a silver coin found near Gargdon in the 
Sibsügar district. (With plate.) 
The specimen sent to me for inspection is a square coin weighing 
175 grains. The edges have been clean cut, and the general appearance 
of the coin is of one which has apparently been recently struck, 
J. 1. 15 
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The coin contains the following inscriptions :— 
Obverse Reverse 
! Siva Singha Shah and also the Struck at Gargáon in 16651, 
moon-faced Begam Pramatheswari being the 15th year of (the 
Shah. king's) auspicious reign. 

The year 1651 is of the Sáka Era which corresponds to A.D. 
1729. Siva Singha was an Ahom king who reigned from Saka 1636 
to Sika 1666 (A.D. 1714-1744) according to Kasi Nath Tamuli Phu- 
kon's Buranji. 

The interesting point about the coin is the Persian inscription 
which is unusual, coins of this period generally bearing an inscrip- 
tion in the Assamese character and being octagonal in shape, not 
square, The tiger or rather dragon occurs on all the Ahom coins 
It will be observed that the coin bears the name of the Queen 
Pramatheswari in addition to that of the Raja, the explanation being 
as follows: At a period in Siva Singha’s reign the Parbatia Gossain 
and certain Pandits predicted disaster to the reigning Prince who, 
in consequence, abdicated in favour of his Queen Phuleswari whose 
name was then changed to Pramatheswari. The Queen's name was 
then struck on the coins in conjanction with that of her consort 
the Raja Siva Singha (see page 132 of Gunabhiram Barua’s Baranji, 
Calcutta edition). 

P. R. T. Gurpor. 


The find contained no less than 143 of these coins. 
H. N. W. 


30. A local copper currency in the Dewüs State, Central. India. 
(With plate.) 

The following note has been communicated by the Minister to 
His Highness the Raja of Dewás, Junior Branch, through Mr. W. E. 
Jardine, formerly Assistant to the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India. Similar notes on the other local currencies 
alluded to in the Minister's memorandum would be interesting, it 
being desirable to preserve records of such local currencies before 
they disappear under the spread of Brit ish Indian coinage. 

H. N. W. 


" Inquiry into the Payment of wages to ——— has forced 


The following would appear to be a more literal " Tho coin of 


Siva Singha Shih resembling tbe un is struck by order | X the emen 
wari Bháh."—H. N, W. | gb 


mi 
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upon my attention the copper coin difficulty similar to — | 


st Hingnode. In this pargana, the copper coins current are th® 
" Allote" pice. It is very strange that Allote, a pargana subordinate 
to Dewas, Senior Branch, should have a copper currency of ita T n. 
Whatever may have been the case before the adoption of the is 
Indian currency in the State, it is certainly inexplicable bow; eg 
that event, the Senior Branch should not only maintain the ote 


Y 






copper currency, bnt even go on manufacturing new pice and putting 


them on the market. I at first thought that, although the Allote 
pice are still current, they must be the relics of times prior to the 
introduction of the British Indian coinage; but on careful inquiry 
I learn that they are manufactured anew from time to time, and 
I have actually secured a number of brand-new ones from a shroff, 
who vouches for their being not more than one month old. I examined 
the shroffs whole stock—several bagsful—and found “ Allote” pice 
of different degrees of oldness or newness, call it what you like. 
The shroff tells me that at thia very moment the manufacture is going 
on at Allote. To corroborate his statement, I actually sent for the 
artizan who is employed in the Senior Branch for the manufacture 
and have had it verified. He gets Hs. 7 a maund when he makes 
pice from plates of copper, and Rs. 3 when he simply coins ready 
pieces. The Allote tahsil turns out pice with a particular mint 
mark (an image of Siva with a * Bael" tree). The difference between 
the metal-value and token value, I presume, comes to the State as 
profit. The manner in which they manufacture the * Allote’ pice is 
this: They either cut up new plates of copper of the required thick- 
ness into pieces and strike the impression upon them, or recently, 
since plates have become dearer, they use for this purpose the copper 
coina of some of the neighbouring States, which are similar to the 
Allote pice in all respects, except the impression—such as the Kotah 
pice, the Gangrür pice, the Sitàmau pice, the Sailina pice and so on. 
They get these pice, and after effacing the first impression, produce 
the * Allote’ impression on them, and then the pice pass off as ' Allote 
pice. They get the former at 36 annas, which when converted into 
Allote pice sell at 32 annas. The difference, less cost of conversion, 
is the Senior Branch's profit." | 


Note by tha Superintendent of the Dewüs State, Senior Branch. 


1. 'There are no means to ascertain as to the origin or exact 
date from which this pice was introduced in the pargana: the oldest 
surviving residents declare they have seen it current for generations 
past. 
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2. Looking at the oldest pice now current, it is seen that 
the design on the obverse is that of Trisül (a three-pointed weapon) 
and drum with the word Shri on either side. As these are 
the emblems of the deities worshipped by the Puar Rājās, it is 
clear that this pice must have been introduced some time after the 
rule of the Puár dynasty was established. 

3. Among the pice current, there are some which, in addition 


-to the above designs, bear the mark of a tree as well, and in others 


there are some other modifications. These changes appear to have 
been introduced subsequently on additional quantities being struck 
to meet the requirements of the pargana. 

4. It appears that interested parties (bankers) have, on different 
occasions, bought and withdrawn from circulation a large proportion 
of these copper coins, in order to force up the rate of exchange 
and make a profit by selling the same at a higher rate. To counteract 
such proceedings, the Kamasdürs concerned ordered new supplies 
to be struck with certain modifications in the original designs of 
the coin, which accounts for the different changes in the designs 
on the obverse and reverse of the coin. 

5. In Sambat 1928, corresponding to A.D. 1870-71, some change 
in the design was introduced; and again in the years 1893-94 the 
mark of a tree was added on to the design. This coin appears to 
be the latest now in circulation. The weight of the old pice is 13 
mashas and that of the new ones is from 10 to 11 mashas. 

6. Whenever a new supply was required a contractor was engaged 
io do the work (with rude moulds or rather iron stamps) without 
any cost to the State, and so the transaction never appears in the 
State account. 

7. In tbe year 1893.94 copper coins worth Hs. 5,000 were 
struck, and the contract was given to Onkurlal Supkaran Das, banker, 
who had stipulated to buy at 16} annas and sell at 16 annas for 
the rupee of Pratüpgarh mint. This contract continued for two years 
only without any fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 





` 


- 
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INDEX SLIPS. 


BOTANY. ] 


Pnaix, D. and Boznkitr, I. H.—On Dioscorea deltoidea, Wall., Dioscorea 
quinqueloba, Thunb., and their allies; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
LXXIIT, pt. ii, 1904. Supplement, 1904. 

DtioscoREACE X. 

Characters (p. 1.) division into groups (p. 2.) and key to eleven 
species of Dioscorea ( p. 2). 
Descriptions of the following new species :— 
Dioscorea prazeri, from Burma (p. 2). 
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On Dioscorea deltoidea, Wall, Dioscorea quinqueloba, Thunb., and 
their allies.—By D. Prars AND I. H. BURKILL. - 


In the following paper we describe eleven species of Dioscorea— 
three Indian, three Chinese, and five Japanese, ‘Chey are all allied 
plants, with many characters in common: and as it may perhaps con- 
duce to clearness we give the common characters as a preliminary. 


Characters which these Tana have in common. 


I. Tubers as far na known inedible, not lying deep in the soil, at times 
growing like rhizomes parallel with the surface, 
II. Stems always twining to the left. 
III. Leaves cordate (or troncate below), constricted more or less towards the 
middle, or olse lobed, with 5-9 palmately arranged nerves. 
IV. Male flowers generally two or more together. 
V. Female spikes pendulous, with recurved frait. 
VI. Wings of capanlea with a tendency to be quadrate. 
VII. Seeds winged all round but irregularly so, apparently distribnted as 
from swinging censers by the movement of the flexuous slender spikes 
in tho wind. 


The species gronp themselves naturally in a way that more or leas 
accords with their distribution. The first little group contains four,— 
J. 1,2 
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Dioscorea deltoidea, D. sikkimensis, D. Prazeri, and D. panthaica which 
are found in the lower Himalaya and mountains east of it: they are 
all closely allied. Next stands rather alone D. acerifolia from Central 
China. Thirdly come the three closely allied Japanese species D, sep- 
temloba, D. nipponica and D, quinqueloba. Lastly stand two species 
from Japan, D. tenuipes and D. Yokusat, associated with D. enneaneura 
from Central China. Uline, who has recently done valuable work 
upon the genns Dioscorea, refers some of the species to a section which 
he names Stenophora ; but it is not clear to us if he would so refer all. 
We therefore len ve undiscussed for the present the question of sections, 

Dioscorea birmanica, which we described in a recent paper, is allied 
to the yama under disenssion ; but, with the horizontal inedible rhizome 
and dependent female inflorescences and the censer mechanism for seed 
distribution, it combines leaves not constricted or lobed, as well asa 
robustness which is foreign to all except, it may be, D. acerifolia ; 
moreover none are thorny to the degree that it is, ane none have pre- 
cisely similar cymules of male flowers. 

The following is a key to the species which we shall forthwith 
describe :— 


Anthers not didymous :-— 
Leaves quite smooth beneath :— 
Male flowers not pedicelled ... * ep «+ Praseri. 
Malo flowers pedicelled * on * ss sikkimensis. 
Leaves with hairs or papillae beneath :— 
Malo flowers sessile :— 








Mala infloresconce slender, little branched aes e. deltoidea. 
Mate inflorescence mach branched, subthyraoid ... sS. o panthaica, vat 
Male flowers stalked :— J 
Malo inflorescence long and rigid * se ev 2S. acerifolia, | 
Male inflorescence slender :— » =] 
Leaves 7-lobed, lobes acuto a e 2. septemloba. EK. 
Leaves 3-5-lobed, lobes obtuse :— Iv 
Capsule longer than wide T oa +e nippomiem. - 
Capsule aa wide as long Eque Me e e quinqueloba, 4 
Anthers didymous :— | = 
Perianth segments equal v" ss "RUE, zl tenuipes, 7 
Perianth segmenta onequal :— ` : - 
i LE . Malo flowers án eymaules, larger tee E ver Yokusas, m 
1 . Male flowers ‘solitary or in pairs, smaller e oe enneaneura. : 
is ... DioscongA- Prizent. Rhizoma crassum, aliquanto informe, Laut e 





_ venenosum, carne albo. Caulis e radice singulus, 


— =u. 
- 
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late cordata vel sursum ovato-cordata, acuminata, apice minatis- 
sime mucronulata, basis sinu lato vel latissimo, margine nonnunquam 
plus minusve undulata, 7- vel 9.nervia, nervis extimis profunde bifidis, 
nervulis secondariis retienlatis utrinque distinctis, plurima 8-12 em. 
longa 10-16 em. lata, nonnunquam tamen ad 20 cm. longa lataque : 
petiolus glaber, sulcatus, 4-7 cm. longus. Spice masculm simplices 
(rarius singulm swpius 2—6-nm) vel paniculate, axillares; flores glo- 
mernti, 2-3-ni, sessiles in rhachi trigona sparsim sed fere prorsus dis- 
positi: pedunculas glaber: bractew snb ramulis panicularam lanceo- 
late 3mm. longæ, sub glomerulis florum ovato-lanceolate : bracteolme 
ovato-acuminnante,  naviculari-concavm.  Períanthii masculi lacinim 
ovate, obtusm, subsquales et subsimiles, patentes. Stamina 6, wqualia, 
flamentis squilonga: antherwe filamentis multo breviores. Spica 
femines axillares, solitarim, simplices, ad 12 om. longs, dependentes ; 
flores ad 10-12, sessiles, deorsum spectantes, circiter ] cm. remoti: 
bractem et bracteole adsunt. Capsule sessiles, assurgentes: alm 
mature pergamentacem, irregulariter subquadrato-semicirculares, 2:5 
cm. longe, 15 cm. late, stramineo-cornem, glaucescentes. Semina in 
loculo quoque gemina, ovato-oblonga, ‘85 cm, lata, 125 om. longa 
circumcirca alata, rafo-brunnea. 


Nortaern Burma. Upper Chindwin District: Sittaung, Prazer. 
Bhamo District: Bhamo, Burkill in herb. R.E.P. 21537 ; Momouk, east 
of Bhamo, Burkill in herb. R.E.P. 21507, 21509, 21514. Katha Dis- 
trict: Katha, in forests on black soil, Burkill in herb. R.E.P. 21557, 
22193, 22494, 22495, 22196, 22652, 22658, 22664, 22665. 


In the districts of Bhamo and Katha this Dioscorea occurs in the forests of Dip- 
terocarps. 


DIOSCOREA SIKKIMENSIS, Rhizoma crassum, aliquanto informe, parum 
hypogmum, venenosam, carne luteo-albo. Caulis e radice singulas, 
glaber, sinistrorsum volubilis, teretiusculus, inermis, purpureo suffus- 
us, bulbifer (an semper?). Folia alterna, chartacea, utrinque glaber- 
rima, subtus lete viridia, pellucide punctata, subdeltoideo-ovato-cor- 
data vel late cordata, acuminnta, apice minatissime mucronulata, basis 
sinu lato vel latissimo, margine nonnunquam plus minusve undulata, 
7- vel 9-nervia, nervis extimis profunde bifidis, nervulis secondariia- 
reticulatis utrinque distinctis, plurima 9-16 cm. longa, 7-9 cm. lata 
nonnunquam tamen usque ad 20 cm. longa lataque: petiolus glaber, 
sulcatus, 4-7 om. longus. Spice mascul# simplices vel rarius pani- 
culatm, singulm vel binm vel ternm, axillares: flores glomerati, 2-3-ni, 
breviter pedicellati, glomerulis in rhachi trigona 2-4 mm. distantibus : 
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peduneulus glaber: bractem sub ramulis panicularum lanceolatm, 3 
mm. longe, sub glomerulis ovato-lanceolatm pedicellos submequantes : 
bracteole ovato-acaminate, naviculari-concaym, pedicellis dimidio bre- 
viores, Periunthti masculi lacinie ovatw, subacutm, su brmquales 
et suhsimiles, patentes, Stamina 6, mqualia, filamentia mquilonga : 
antherm filamentis breviores.  Spicm feminesw axillares, solitarie, sim- 
plices, ad 12 em, longs, dependentes; flores ad 10-12, sessiles, deor- 
sum spectantes, circiter 1 em. remoti: bractem et bracteole adsunt, 
Capsule sessiles, assurgentes : ale mature pergamentacerm, irregulariter 
subquadrate, 2 cm. longs, 1 em. lato, stramineo-cornem, livido 
suffusace, glauceseentes, majores ad 2:75 cm. longe, nd 16 om. late. 
Semina in loculo quoque gemina, complanata, subquadrata, "R5 cm. 
diam, ala membranacea alba inmqualiter cireumcincta.—Dioscorea 


deltoiden, Hook. f., Fl. Brit. Iud. VI., (1892), 291, partim. 


Easrers Himataya, Sikkim: withont precise locality, 1000-5000, 
feet, J. D. Hooker, No. 7, Herb. Ind. Or. ; Herb. Griffith, 5555; Great 
Rungeet, 1800-2500 feet, T. Anderson ; Rungeet Valley, Kurs; Run- 
geet, O. B Clarke, 8936; Rungneet Valley, 4000 feet, Gamble, 9764; 
Dikiling, 2000 feet, C. B. Olarke, 9682; Naksabari, Gamble, 322 D; 
Tukwar, 3000 feet, Gamble, 9799; Pashok, 7000 feet, Lister; Mungpoo, 
Hartless, Gammie, Dungboo, 2000 feet and 3500 feet, King; also 600- 
2000 feet, King; Restrop, Prain's Collector; Silake, Prain; Nagree, 
3000 feet, T. Anderson ; between Richi and Riuchingpong, 2000-2500 
feet, T. Anderson. Western Daars: Haines, 4187, Nepal: Scully, 34. 


Dioscorea sikkimensis is the Kencheong or Kükur Turul of Sikkim. It was 
included in D. deltoidea in the Flora of British India by Sir Joseph Hooker, It is 
indeed closely allied to that species: bat it differs markedly in the absence of the 
short crisp simple hairs that are so abundant on the veina and nerves of the ander 
surface of the leaf of D. deltoidea. Thero are besides other differences: the rhachis 
of the inflorea^snce in both sexes of D. sikkimensis is distinctly angled, while that 
of D. deltoidea in the male is terete and in the fomale only slightly angled: the 
fruit i» also lightly different ia shape; it i» sessile and destitute of purple lines 
or dota in D. sikkimensis, while that of D. deltoidea is distinctly pedicelled. It im 
to be noted that both D deltoidea and D. sikkimensis occur in Central Nepal, which 
ia the eastern limit of the one and the weatern limit of the other. 

More closely allied to D. sikkimensis than D. deltoidea, ia D. Prazeri. The chief 
differences between the two are (i) in the male flowers, which in D. Praseri nre 
sessile and in D. sikkimensis are distinctly pedicelled, (ii) in the seeds, which are 
of a different colour and shape, and (iii) in the folinge which is chiefly composed of 
wide cordate leaves in the Burmese plant, though there are leaves on the ultimate 
brauches which are longer than broad ax is the usunal condition in the Sikkim plant. 
In D. sikkimensis such leaves na there may be, which are as long as they are broad, 
are confined to the lower part of the main atem. Tho male plant of D, Prazeríi is 
often balbilliferous : this is a rare condition in D, sikkimensis, The bulbila of both 
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when present are smooth with a silvery skin: the specimen of D. Prazeri collected 
by one of us at Momonk, east of Bhamo, close to the Chinese frontier, had anch 
silvery balbile, slightly verrncose, and Haines notes on the ticket of his Duara 
specimen that it bore bnlbils with n silvery smooth skin. 


We havo had the two species in cultivation, side by side, at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Bibpar, where they flowered simualtaneoasly, but at the end of September 


the leaves of D. Praserí were in full defoliation, while D. sithkkimeneis nm still in 
vigorous growth. 


DIOSCOREA DELTOIDFA, Wall. Rhizoma crassum, aliquanto informe, pa- 
rum hypogmum, venenosum, carne nlbido. Caulis glaber, sinistrorsum 
volubilis, teretiusculus, inermis, viridis. Folia alterna, chartacea, supra 
glaberrima, subtus ad nervos et nervulos pilis minutis simplicibus hir- 
tella, pellucide lineolata, basis sinu Into vel latissimo, subdeltoideo-cor- 
dato-ovata, acuminata, apice minutissime mucronulata, margine sæpis- 
sime plus minus undulata necnon aliquomodo ad medium constricta, 
7-nervin, nervis extimis profunde bifidis, vel 9-nervia, nervulis seconda- 
ris reticulatis utrinque distinctis, nd 12 cm. longa, ad 10 cm. lata: 
petiolus glaber, sulcatus, tenuis, 4-12 cm. longus. Spicm masculæ 
simplices vel (inferiores) composite, axillares ; flores glomerati, 2—3-ni, 
sessiles, in rhachi angulata glomerulis ‘5-1 cm. distantibus sparsim 
dispositi : peduneulus glaber, simplex ad 15 em. longus vel maximus ad 
30 cm.: bractem lanceolate, ad 2 mm..longm: bracteolm ovato-acumi- 
nate, naviculari-concavse, glabrw, floribus dimidio breviores. Perian- 
thi masculi lacinim ovate, obtusm, submquales, patentes. Stamina 6, 
sequalia, filamentis squilonga; anthers filamentis multo breviores. 
Spice feminesm axillares, solitaris, simplices, 8-15 cm. vel rarissime 
ad 25 cm. usque longw, dependentes: flores 4—12, breviter pedicellati, 
deorsum spectantes, circiter 1 cm. remoti : bractem et bracteolm adsunt. 
Capsule breviter pedicellatw, assurgentes : ale mature pergamentacem, 
vertice versus subqnadrate, basin versus rotundate, stramineo-cornem, 
punctulis lineolisque purpureis horizontaliter notatw, ad 3 cm. longe, 
1.6 cm. late. Semina in quoque loculo gemina, latissima, complanata, 
11 mm. longa, 15-18 mm. lata, ala membranacea loculam fere implente 
_ inmqualiter circamcincta,—Dioscorea deltoidea, Wall. Cat. (1832), 5100 ; 
Stewart in Journ. Agric. and Hortic. Soc. Ind. XIV., (1867), p. 37; 
Kunth, Enum. V., (1850), 340; Hook.f., Flor. Brit. Ind. VI., (1892). 
291 pro parte; Dathie in Records Bot. Survey Ind. L, (1898), 173, 
Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir, (1895), p. 75; Griseb. in Mart., Flor; 
Brasil., IIT., (1842), i. 43, quoad Wall. Cat., 5100, sed ref. ad Rumph. 
Hort. Amb., V., t. 180 excinn. 


Norra-Wesr Himatava. Without locality, Stoliczka: Herb. Fal- 
coner, 1116, Chitral: Ziarat, 7200 feet, Harriss, 16583, 16684. Dir; 
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Mirga, 7200 feet, Gatacre, 17567, 17568. Hazara district: without 
precise locality, but abundant in many places, 3000-6000 feet, Stewart; 
hill between Mnhown and Bojdarrah, Stewart in litt, 1. c. ; Khagan, 
Valley, 4500 feet, Inayat, 20205, 20205a, Stewart, 6031. Kashmir: 
near Muliyal, Winterbottom, 336; Baramula, Winterbottom, 335; above 
Shapiyon, 7000 feet, C. B. Clarke, 23566. Chamba: between Tisa 
Nala and Bara, 6000 feet, Lace, 1381; Pangi, on the Chennb, 
Brandis, 3362; Kulal Forest in Pangi, 8000 feet, Lace, 1669. Kaulu: 
Phulga, Watt, 13473. Simla: Gowai, 6000 feet, Gamble, 5140; Narkanda 
Brandis; Chur, 8000 feot, J. R. Drummond: Jubal, 5000-7000 feet, 
Edgeworth. Bhaji Forest, Kalka Pershad in herb. R. E. P. 19065, 
Bashahr: Dippi, 7000 feet, Brandis, 3361. Jaunsar: Konam, 7000 
feet, Webb, 153. Dehra Dhun: Maussoori, Brandis, 1477, King; 
Mussoori Range, King. Tehri-Garhwal: Ganges valley near Jhala, 
8000-9000 feet, Duthie. British Garhwal: King. Kumaon: Kunta- 
gong, 5000-8000 feet, T. Thomson; near Kathe, 7500 feet, and Valley 
of Sarja at 3500 feet, Strachey and Winterbottom, 1; Sujahce Devee, 
Puinath Village, Barchoola Ridge, Strachey and Winterbottom 68 ; near 
Kupkot, 3500 feet, Strachey and Winterbottom, 570. Nepal: Sankas, 
Wallich, 5110. 


Dioscorea deltoidea may flower very much earlier than its allies ; it was collect- 
ed in young frait in the Bhaji Foresta in tho end of May. 

Although in no places eaten as food, it is not withont its uses. Bir George 
Watt notes on the ticket of his specimen “ Roots used for washing clothes, especi- 
ally wool; varn, name ' Shingli": and Sir Walter Lawrence in his Valley of 
Kashmir, p. 75, calls it Krite, and says that the root is usod as a diuretic in doses 
of 1 dram, and that in large doses it i» à poison, E. T. Atkinson in the Gazetteer 
of the North-Western Provinces, X., (1882), p. 703, names a plant as D. deltoides, nnd 
calla it ' Gun " in the vernacalar: doubtless he means D, deltoidea, Stewart in his 
Panjab Plants, (1869), p. 128, under D. deltoidea, gives a number of vernacular names 
many of which seem to belong to another widely distinot species of Dioscorea, 


Dioscorea PANTHAICA. Radix ignota. Caules glabri, sinistrorsum 
volubiles, teretiusculi, ad basin petioli spinis flaccidis stipulinis obsiti, 
purpurei. Folia alterna, chartacea, supra glaberrima, subtus ad 
nervos et nervnlos papillis minutissimis simplicibus densius hirtella, 
pellucide punctata, — subdeltoideo-ovato-cordata, acuminata, apice 
minutissime mucronulata, basis sinu latissimo, margine plus minus 
undulata, 7-nervia, nervis extimis profunde bifidis, vel 9-nervia, 
nervulis secondariis reticulatis parum distinctis, 85 cm. longa, 6 om. 
lata: petiolus glaber, sulcatus, tenuis, 5 cm. longus. Spica masculæ 
simplices, in paniculas axillares disposite,; flores 2-ni in glomerulis 
sessilibus 4-6 mm. remotis iu rhachi nonnunquam minopere angulata 
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ad angulas nonnunquam papilloso-lineolata dispositi: panicula 12 
em, longa: spicarum rhachides 4:5 cm. longs: peduncnulus paniculm 3 
cm. longus: bractem lanceolate, ad 1:5 mm. longm: bracteolm ovato- 
acuminate, naviculari-concayvm, glabrm, floribus breviores.  Perianthii 
masculi lacinim  ovnato-oblongsm, obtusm, submquales et subsimiles 
patentes, Stamina 6, wqualia, antherm filamentis multo breviores. 
Plauta feminea ignota. 
Souru-W esr CHINA. 
7000 feet, A. Henry, 11065. 


This species seems to be most nearly allied to D. deltoidea,” 


Dioscorea ACERIFOLIA, Uline ex Diels. Radix ignota. Caules glabri, 
sinistrorsum volubiles, teretes, inermes, nigro-purpurei. Folia alterna 
chartacea, supra glaberrimn, subtus nd nervos et nervulos pilis minutis 
nune sparsim nunc densius hirtella, pellucide lineolata, cordato-ncu- 
minata, apice minutissime mucronulata, basis sinu latissimo, margine 
undulata vel swpius palmatim sinuata vel lobata, lobis obtusis yel 
nonnuuquam acutis, 9- vel ll-nervia, nervis extimia profunde bifidis 
vel trifidis, nervulis secondariis reticulatis subtus distinctis, 10—18 cm. 
longa, 10-12 cm. lata: petiolus apicem versus hirtellus, cmterum 
glaber, crassior, supra canaliculatus, 10-12 cm. longus. Spice mascule 
simplices vel parum ramosm, sspius solitarim, nonnunquam bins, axil- 
lares, 20-25 em. longm: flores in cymulas in rhachi puberula 5-7 mm. 
remotas dispositi : peduncalus puberulus, 4:5-5 cm. longus : bractem lan- 
ceolate, ad 2 mm. longm : bracteole ovatw, acuminate, glabre, floribus 
breviores. FPerianthit masculi lacinim ovato.-oblongs, obtusm, subm- 
quales, patentes. Stamina 6, wqualia ; antherm filamentis paullo bre- 
viores, Spice feminem axillares, solitarim, simplices, 16-20 cm, longe, 
dependentes ; flores 30-40, sessiles, deorsum spectantes, circa '75 cm. 
remoti: bractem et bracteole adsunt. Capsule sessiles, assurgentes : ale 
mature pergamentacem, basin versus rotundatm, apice parum retuse, 
straminem, purpureo notate, 2 cm. longe, 8 cm. late. Semina in loculo 
quoque gemina, obovata, complanata, ala membranacea alba irregula- 
riter circumcincta. Dioscorea acerifolia, Uline ex Diels in Engl. Bot. 
Jahrb. XXIX., (1900), 261. D. quinqueloba, C. H. Wright, in 
Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot, XXXI, (1903), 92 (syn. excl.). 


Centrat CHiNA. Hupeh: without precise locality, A. Henry, 150- 
Chienshih, A. Henry, 5870; Patung, A. Henry, 7358. 


Wright, uniting D, acerifolia and D. quinqueloba, adds to the abore localities 
some ia northern China: we are unable to state to which of the two species these 
northern specimens belong. Diels adda to Dr. Henry's localities in Central Chinn 


Yunnan: Mengtse, northern mountains, at 
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" Nanshan, Rosthorn, 2128": and he further describes a variety, naming it var, 
Rosthorai, also from Nanshan, in the following wordas :—" folii» amplis acutissime 
acuminatis subtus ad nervos albo-setulosis ideoque cinerascentibus." 


DroscoREA SEPTEMLOBA, Thunb. Radix ignota. Caules glabri, sinistror- 
sum volubiles, teretes, inermes, virides.  Folía alterna, tenuiter char- 
tacea, supra glaberrima, subtus ad nervalos minute papillosa, opaca nec 
pellucide lineolata, ex siccitate brunnea, cordata, acuminata, apice 
minutissime mucronulata, basis sinu lato, margine septemloba lobis 
basalibus obtusis sed cwteris subacutis vel acutis, 7-nervin, nervia 
extimis profunde bifidis, nervulis secondariis reticulatis subtus dis- 
tinctis sursum obscuris, 10 cm. longa, 12 cm. lata. Spice mascula 
ignote. Spice feminew axillares, solitarim, simplices, 8-10 cm. longe, 
dependentes; flores 10-12, sessiles, circiter 1 cm, remoti: bractesw 
fracta maturo late ovatm: bracteolm ovatw, acuminate. Capsule ses- 
siles, assurgentes, colore cuprem: ale mature pergamentacem, basin 
versus attenuate, apice rotundato-trancate, 2 cm. longm, 1:2 cm. late, 
castanes,. Semina in quoque loculo gemina, obovata, complanata, ala 
membranacea alba inwqualiter circumcincta. Dioscorea septemloba, 
Thunb., Fl. Jap., (1784), 149, D. quinqueloba, Franchet et Savatier, 
Enum. Flor. Jap., II., (1879), 46. 


Centrat Javan. Island of Nippon: Joshu (Hitachi); Yubiso, 
Mukino. 


Makino gives the Japanese name as Momiji-dokoro on the label of a herbarium 
specimen kindly sent to us from the Hongkong Herbarium by Mr. 8. T. Dunn, 


Dioscorea NrPPONICA, Makino. Radix ignota. Caules glabri, sinis- 
trorsum volubiles, teretes, inermes, virides. Folia alterna, chartacea, 
supra glaberrima, subtus ad nervos et nervulos pilis albis simplicibus 
hirtella, opaca nec pellucide lineolata, subdeltoideo-cordato-ovata, 
acuminata, apice minutissime mucronulata, basis sinu lato, margine un- 
dulata vel parum 5-7-lobata, lobis rarissime subacutis, 7-9-nervin, nervis 
extimis bifidis, nervulis secondariis supra obscuris subtus subdistinctis, 
7-10 em. longa, 5-10 cm, lata: petiolus apicem versus hirtellus, cieterum 
glaber, gracilis, supra canaliculatus, 4-8 cm. longus. Spire masculm 
ignote. Spice feminem axillares, simplices, singulm, 15-25 cm. longe, 
dependentes : flores 25-30, sessiles, deorsum spectantes, 5-8 mm. remoti : 
bractem lineari-lanceolatw, acutissime; bracteole similes, minores. 
Capsula sessiles, assurgentes, straminem, purpureo-punctate : alo mature 
semiovate, apice retuaw, basin versus attenuate vel rotundate, stra- 
minem, 2 cm. longe, "6-7 om. late. Semina in quoque loculo gemina. 
ovata, complanata, ala membranacea alba inequaliter circumcincta. 
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Dioscorea nipponica Makino, Illustr. Flor. Jap., IL, (? 1891) No. 1 (not 
seen). 


Cenrrat JaraN. Island of Nippon: Joshu (Hitachi); Sehimizu- 
toge, Makino. 

Makino gives the Japanese name as Uchiwa dokoro on the label of a herbarium 
specimen kindly sent tous by Mr. S, T. Dann from the Hongkong Horbarium, 


Hesidea thís specimen we have seen a coloured drawing of the fruit made by Mr. 
Mnkino. > 


DIOSCOREA QUINQUELOBA, Thunb. Radizignota. Caules glabri, sinis ; 
trorsum volubiles, teretes, inermes, virides. Folia alterna, tenuiter 
chartacea, supra glaberrima, subtus nonnunquam ad nervos et nervulos 
pilis minutis simplicibus hirtella, pellucido lineolata, cordata, acuminata, 
apice minutissime mucronulata, basis sinu lato, infima septem—, rare 
novem—, loba, media quinqueloba, superiora triloba vel sinunta, 7-nervin, 
nervis extimis profunde bifidis, nervulis secondariis reticulatis atrin- 
que distinctis, 6-8 cm. longa, 5-10 cm. lata: petiolus glaber, canalicu- 
latus, 3-7 cm. longus. Spice mascule simplices vel ramosa, solitarim 
vel binæ, axillares, 4-6 cm. longe pedunculo “5-1-0 cm. longo incluso: 
flores pedicellati, in cymulis '3—4 cm. remotis dispositi: rhachis pedun- 
culusque glabri: bractew lanceolate, l:5 mm. longe: bracteolm ovatae, 
acute, glabrm, floribus breviores,  Períanthii masculi laciniæ ovate, 
obtusm, subrequales, patentes, Stamina 6, wqualia: antherm filamentis 
multo longiores. Spice feminem axillares, solitarim vel geminm, 
simplices, 10-12 em. longs, dependentes ; flores 10-12, breviter pedicellati, 
deorsum spectantes, circa '75 cm. remoti: bractem et bracteolm adsunt. 
Capsula assurgentes: ale mature pergamentacem, basin versus rotun- 
date, apice truncate, 1:75 cm. longe, *7 cm, late, straminem. Semina in 
quoque loculo gemina, latissima, complanata, ala membranacea alba 
inequaliter circumcincta.— Dioscorea quingueloba, Thunb. Flor. Jap., 
(1784), 150; Kæmpfer, Ic. Sel., (1791), t. 15 (a satisfactory picture) 
Somoku Dusets, 2nd. ed., XX. t. 54. 


Sournern JarAN. Island of Kiusiu, Nagasaki, Buerger, Oldham 
890, Maximowicz. 
The Japanese name as given in the Somokn Duseta is Kikuba Dokoro. 


DIOSCOREA TENUIPES, Franchet et Savatier. Radix nobis ignota, teste 
Franchetio Savatieroque tuberosa et depresso-globosa. Caules glabri, 
sinistrorsum volubiles, teretiusonli, juniores minopere angalati,, iner- 
mes, virides. Folia alterna, membrauacea, glaberrima, nitentin, mnr- 
gine interdum undulationibus mmutis notata, cordato-ovato-acuminata 

J, 11, 2. 
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vel subdeltoideo-cordata-ovato-acuminato, apice macrouulata, basis sin" 
lato, aliqnomodo ad medium constricta, 7--nervin, nervis extimis 
profunde bifidis, nervulis secondariis reticulatis ntrinque distinctis, ad 
9-10 cm, longa, 6-10 cm. lata: petiolus glaber, supra purum cannli- 
eulatua, 6 em, longus. Racemi masculi simplices, solitarii vel 2-4-n1, 
10 cm. longi; flores longius pedicellati, glomerati, 2-5-ni (glomerulis 
'75 em. remotis) sparsim dispositi: pedicelli 3-5 mm. longi (teste 
Franchetio Savatieroque 5-8 mm. longi). Pedunculus glaber, ad 3 em. 
longus; bractem ovato-lanceolate, al 2mm. longm; bracteolm suborbi- 
eulatm, glabræ, pedicellis multo breviores. — Periunthii masculi lacinis 
lanceolatz, obtusiusculm, refractæ, submquales. Siamina 6, mqualia, 
perianthio distincte breviora: anthere didvmm. Spica feminem axil- 
lares, simplices, solitarie, usque ad 12-15 om. longe, dependen. 
tes; flores ad 25, solitarii vel cymulosim bini (alter major alter 
minor) in ramulis  perbrevibus 4-7 mm. distantibus dispositi, 
deorsum spectantes: rhachis distincte trigona, nliquomodo zigzng. 
Perianthii masculi lacinia iis floris masculi similes: bractem et bracteolme 
adsunt. Capsular assurgentes, latiores quam longte, bast et apice emar- 
ginntm (teste Franchetio Savatieroque). Semina (teste Maximowicz) 
cireumeirea alata.—Dioscorea tenuipes, Franchet et Savatier, Enum. 
Flor. Jap. HL, 525. Dioscorea sativa, Miq., Prolusio Flor. Jap., (1967), 
323, quoad plantam masculam. 


Sourmern Jaraw. Island of Kinsin: Nagasaki, Mazimowiez. Ia- 
land of Shikoku: Tosa; Nanokawa, Makino. 


Dioscorea Yokcsarn Radix ignota. — Caules glabri, sinistrorsum 
volubiles, minopere angulati, inermes, virides. Folia alterna, membra- 
nacen, glaberrima, nitentia, cordato-acuta vel breviter acuminata, apice 
mucronulata, sinu basis latissimo, margine integra vel plus minus undu- 
lata, nonnunquam ad medium constricta, 7-nervia, nervis extimis pro- 
funde bifidis, nervulia secondariis reticulatis subtus distinctis, 5 cm. 
longa, 5 em. lata: petiolus glaber, gracilis, supra profunde canaliculatus, 
3:5 em. longus. Inflorescentia mascula per rhachin angulatam ad 7 cm. 
longam cymulas 3-5-floras 5-10 mm. remotas gerens: flores distincte 
pedicellati, pedicellis 2-3 mm. longis : pedunculus glaber, angulatus, 2-3 
em. longus : bractese ovato-lanceolatm, acute vel acuminatae, ad 2 mm. - 
longer: bracteole ovate, acute, pedicellis malto breviores, Perianthii 
masculi lacinim biserintm, exteriores ovato-lanceolate subacute, inter- 
jores obovate obtuse vel truncate, patentes. Stamina 6, wqualia, 
perianthio distincto breviora: antherm didymmw. Spicm feminem nxil- 


— 
-~é 


lares, simplices, solitarim, usque lad 8 cm. longm, dependentes; flore» — — 
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solitarii sessiles, 5-7 mm. distantes, deorsum spectantes: rhachis 


distincte trigona, aliquomodo zigzag:  bractem et bracteolm adsunt. 


Perianthiit feminei lacinie lanceolate, subacute, SU DUUM, Capsula 
assurgentes, mquilonge et late, mature non vise. 


Jaran. Without precise locality, Buerger (mixed with Dioscorea 
Hatatas and issued by Miquel as D. japonica). 

This species is most nearly allied to D. tenuipes with which it agrees in the 
didymous stamens and in the distinctly pedicelled male flowers: but from which 
it difera markedly in the biseriate perianth, the lobes of which are not refracted, 
in the rather shorter and stouter pedicels, the thicker and larger perianth-lobes 
and in the distinctly cymalose (not glomerate) clastera of flowers. The fraits, 
which we have not seen ripe, when young closely resemble those ob D. tenuipes. 
We suspect that this may prove to be the plant for which Uline has proposed the 

nimo D. Huergeri (testo Diels in Engl. Bot. Jahrb, XXIX., 260), bat we have not 
seen specimens which coald corroborate the idea. We —— been com- 
pelled to find n new name for it, and have thought well to connect thename of the 
anthor of the Somokw Dusets with it. 


DIOSCOREA ENNEANEURA. Radizignota. Oanles glabri, sinistrorsum 
voludiles, minopere angulati, inermes, virides. ~ Folia alterna, mem- 
branacen, supra glaberrima subnitentia, subtus nervis et precipue 
nervulis secondariis minute rugoso-cristatis, cordata, breviter mou- 
minsta, apice mucronulata, basis sinu obtuso, margine integra, 9-nervia, 
nervis extimis profunde bifidis, nervulis secondariis distinctis subtus 
prominulis, 6 cm. longa, 5 cm. dimidio lata: petiolus glaber, gracilis 
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supra canaliculatas, 3:5 om. longus. Racemi masculi simplices, axil- — 


lares, solitarii; flores solitarii vel biui, distincte pedicellati, sparsim 3-4 
mm. remoti, pedicellis 2 mm. longis: pedunculas glaber, 5 mm. longus: 
rhachis ad 4 vel 5 em. longus: bractew ovato-lanceolate, ad 2 mm. 
lounges: bracteole subsimiles, pedicellis dimidio breviores, Pertanthiz 
masculi lacinim ovato-lanceolate, biseriatw, exteriores acute ad medium 
incrassate, interiores obtusm vel truncatzg fere ad npicem incrassate, 
patentes. Stamina 6, wqualia, perianthio distincte breviora: anther» 
didymm. Planta feminea ignota, —Dioscorea Buergeri, var., enneaneura, 
Uline ex Diels in Engl. Bot. Jahrb, XXIX., (1900), 260, nomen 
tantum. 
CENTRAL CnrNA,— Hupeh, <A. Henry, 3641 A. 


This species i» most nearly related to the plant here described as D. Fokwsas 
It differs very markedly in the much smaller lowers which are solitary or geminate 
and not crmnlose on the rhachis, 
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Contributions to Oriental Her petology 1—The Lizards of the Andamans, 
with the Description of a new Gecko and a note on the Reproduced 
Tail in Pitychozoon hamalocephalum.—By Newson AswNANDALE, B.A., 
Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


In a recent paper on the distribution of the Indian vertebrates 
Blanford (1) says regarding the Andamans and Nicobars, " These 
islands arg included because they are under the Government of British 
India, but they are of small importance zoologically." A collection of 
lizards from Narcondam, lately presented to the Indian Museum by 
Major A. R. Anderson, I.M.S., has led me to doubt whether this sum-« 
mary dismissal by so catholic and liberal an authority does not perhaps 
unduly minimize the zoological importance of the Andamans, however 
trae it may be of the Nicobars, the faunistic Separation of which from the 
neighbouring archipelago he fully recognizes. The Indian Museum is. 
rich in material for a study of the Andaman fauna, and it has seemed 
worth while to undertake an analysis of this one sub-order, even thongh 
1 have few facts that are absolutely new to put on record and only one 
new form to describe. 

The following list, probably still far from complete, embodies what 
I have been able to discover as to the species of lizards known from the 
Andamans or represented in our collection. I understand that Major A 
Anderson is about to publish an account of the fauna of these islands | " 
and am much indebted to his generosity in permitting me to make a | 
use not only of his collection but also of his observations on the distri- 5 
bution of Calotes versicolor in the archipelago. Those species in the 
list which are also known from the Nicobars have their names distin- 
guished by a star. 
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Gymnodactylus rubidus (Blyth); Gonatodes — nov. ; Hemi- t3 ur A 
dactylus frenatus* (Schleg.) ; Gehyra mutilata® (Wiegm .); Lepidodactylus — j- F 
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AGAMIDX, 


Gonyocephalus su beristatns?* (Blyth) ; Oalotes versicolor (Dand.); C. 
andamanensis, Blgr.! ; O. mystaceus,* D, & B. 
VARANIDE. 

Varanus salvator* (Luar.) 
SCINCIDAE. 


Mabuia multifasciata® (Koll); M. tytleri, Blgr.; Lygosoma macula- 
tum (Blyth); L. olivaceum? (Gray); L. macrotympanum (Stol. ). 

The Musenm possesses a number of specimens of a Skink the exact 
position of which I am not yet prepared to state. They are closely 
allied to, if not identical with, D. maculatum (Blyth), but differ from the 
descriptions of this species in proportions. Possibly they may be new ; 
but as I have not yet worked through the Skinks in the Museum collec- 
tion, I prefer not to express an opinion at present. The specimens 
were collected by Major Anderson on Narcondam. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LACERTILIAN FAUNA OF THe ÁNDAMANS. 

Gymnodactylus rubidus is a form peculiar to the Andamans. It has 
close allies in G. marmoratus of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra 
(possibly occurring also in Tenasserim) and G. khasiensis of Assam. 
Gonatodes andersonii ia closely related to G. kandianus of Ceylon, South 
India, Preparis Island (which lies between the Andamans and the 
coast of Burma to the north) and Engano,* an island off south-west 
Sumntra. Its exact relationship to this form is discussed below. 
Although it is difficult to split up the genus Gonatodes into definite 
sections, G. kandianus and G. andersonii- may be said to belong to its 
Malabar, as distinct from its Malayan, division. In South Indian and 
Ceylon there are a number of species which have their headquarters 
within the Malabar Province of recent zoologists (chiefly on the hills of 
the east coast on the mainland) bat extend into places not included 
therein. In the Malay Peninsula two species, G. affinis and G. 
kendallii, occur, the former of which possibly extends northwards into 
Tenasserim. On the whole they are distinguished from the Malabar 
species by their larger size, more brilliant coloration (in some cases), the 
greater degree of specialisation of their dorsal scales (in some cases), 
and above all by the absence of femoral or preanal pores in the male. 
The genus extends eastwards into the Malay Archipelago, is represented 
by a number of species in Tropical America, and by at least one in 
East Africa.* 

| Ann. Mag. N. H. (ei.) viii., 1891, pp. 288, 289. | | 

§ Bonlenger, Ann. Mag. N. H. (6) xvi., 1895, p. 173; and Tornier, Zool. Jahrb. 
Byst. xiii., 1900, p. 584. 
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Gehyra mutilata, Hemidactylus frenatus and Gecko verticillatus are 
house-lizards and have a wide adventitious range on coasts and islands, 
being easily carried with merchandize or personal baggage. On the 
mainland of Asia their range extends north wards and westwards from 
the Malay Archipelago, through Malaya and Burmn, to the north-eastern 
districts of India proper. This range they share with many other 
animals, Of the three, Q. verticillatus (which is only a house-lizard 
in some districts) is most restricted. Probably it does not occur in 
the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, though abundant (not as a 
bouse-lizard) in the northern, nnd the few specimens taken in Singa- 
pore would seem to have been introduced from Bangkok (where it 
occurs in almost every inhabited bnilding) or Javn. Gecko stentor, 
on the other hand, is usually a jungle species; in the dense woods of 
northern Malaya its peculiar cry is heard perpetually, though the lizard 
is seen but seldom. In Selangor and elsewhere, however, it has been 
known to,take up its abode in houses. Its retiring habits render it 
somewhat rare in collections, and it is. not known to occur west of 
Chittagong. Lepidodactylus lugubris, regarding the habits of which 
little or nothing, is knowu!, has a very wide insular distribution in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans and occurs sparingly in Malaya and Burma. t 
Phelsuma andamanense is probably the most interesting of the 
Andaman lizards. Its allies are found not in the Malayan islands or on 
the mainland of Asia, nor even on the mainland of Africa, but in 
Mauritins, the Seyschelles, Réunion and Madagascar. The number of è 
cases in which the names of anthors of species are enclosed in brackets 1 
in the tables which nccompany this paper shows how little relianoe can 
often be placed on the generic distinctions of herpetologists ; but Phel- 
suma would appear to be a natural genus, in which the species are 
closely related. It would not be difficult to confnse an example of 
the Andaman species in which the colours had faded with one of 
P. cepedianum from Mauritius, though the specific differences are much D. 
greater than those between Gymnodactylus rubidus? and G. marmoratus.® E 
Both P. andamanense and G. rubidus (also G. marmoratus) aro - 
arboreal. Probably they never enter houses. . 3 ARA 
In considering the fauna of any tropical district the Geckos have a —* 
peculiar interest. Their structure (especially that of the vertebral Sj 
column, on which great stress must be laid) proves them extreme- 
ly ancient, and their genera (except in a few cases, such as the aM 
marmoratus section of Gymmnodactylus and the Malabar division - ( * ME 
Gonatodes) lack the plasticity of some families. I hare compiled lista ; 
! That is in Asia. Schnee has a note on its habits in the Pacific (Z. Natur. 
Stuttgart, 1901) which I have not seen. aes Lm 
3 These two forms were once placed in separate genera. | Nn F 
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of the Geckos of Burma and Sumatra for comparison with that of the . 


Andaman representatives of the family. Boulenger (3), as recently as 
last year, has published a list of the reptiles of the Malay Peninsula, 
aud I need only say here that the Geckos, witha few exceptions, are the 
same as those of Burma, For information regarding the Samatran 


species I am indebted chiefly to Werner's (5) recent memoir, and 


regarding the Burmese to Boulenger's volume (2) in the “ Fauna of 
India” series and the same author's account (4) of Fea's collec- 
tion, now in the Genoa Museum. Two species included have been do- 
scribed by myself (6) quite recently. 





Te 
Geckos or Burma AND SUMATERA. E 
Name of Species. Burma. Sumatra. 
1 Gymnodactylus pulchellus ! (Gray) $ x (Lower Burm») | — 
2 * variegatus (Blyth) x (Lower Burma, — 
3 * peguensis, Bigr. § x (Lower Hurmn) — 
4 mA fex, Bigr. x (Lower Burma) | P (Sinkip Island) 
5 m lateralis, Wern. — * 
6 marmoratus (Kuhl) § — é - 
7 Gonatodes kandianus, ( Kelnart.) ? (Preparis) ? (Engano) 
8 Phyllodactylus burmanicus, Annand, x (Lower rer Buren — 
9 Hemidactylus frenatus * (Schleg) 8 * = 
10 te brcokis, Gray § x — 
11 subtriedroides, Annand. x (Upper Burma), — 
12 » leschenaultit, D. &. B § ? =- 
13 * ftraviviridis, Rapp. 8 x — 
14 A bowringii | Gray " » — 
15 * garnotis, D. & B. x x 
16 platyurus (Schneid.) 8 x =m 
17 Gehyra mutilata © | Wiegm.) x — 
18 Spathosealabotes mutilatus, D. & B. — x 
19 Lepidodactylus lugubris * (D. & B.) j x — 
20 ceylonensis, Blgr. $ x P (Engano) 
21 Gecko werticillatus Laur. * § * š 
z2  ,, stentor (Cant) * 8 x x - 
93 „ monarchus, Schleg. § — x 
24 Ptychoroon homalocephalum ® (Crev.)§, x (Lower Barma) * 





In the above list a x denotes the occurrence of & species, a — 
that it has not been recorded. The names of those species known from 
the Andamans are distinguished by a *, of those known from the 
Malay Peninsula by a 8$. ‘The Geckos of Sumntra are still very imper- 
fectly known, while the discovery of fresh species both in Upper and 
Lower Burma is probable, 

Of the Geckos common to the Andamans and Burma or Sumatra 
all but Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Gecko stentor (which is sometimes 
found in houses) aud Lepidodactyius lugubris (whose insular distribution 


1 We have in the Museum specimen from Lower Burma of an allied species not 
yet described, 


* 
* 
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would suggest that it too may be carried from island to island ) are houge- 
lizards, and as such of no importance in considering questions of geo- 
graphiea] distribution. They may very well have been introduced in 
the nineteenth century, As regards P, homalocephalum, a curious fact 
iu its life history may have had an influence on its dispersal; I mean 
the long period spent in the egg. An observation by F. H. Bauer 
(quoted by Gadow iu Amphibia and Reptiles, p. 512) shows that this 
period may last for five months, and from eggs which I have examined 
in the Malay Peninsula I am prepared to conclude that this case was 
normal. It is obvious that an egg with a hard shell, to some extent 
impermeable to liquids, can endure conditions which would be fatal to 
a delicate young lizard, Bonts hnve been carried out from the coast of 
Malaya to the Andamans in very much less than five weeks, nud logs of 
wood must frequently come by the same route, P. homalocephalum 
lays but two eggs nt a time; they adhere to leaves and tree-trunks. Ttis 
essentially a jungle species, but Flower has taken a specimen of the 
closely allied P. horsfieldii on a wooden post in the Botanical Gardens 
at Penang ( P. Z. S. 1896, p. 868), showing that it may desert the 


jungle occasionally for human erections in the immediate neighbourhood. 


Thus, of the nine Geckos recorded from the Andamans, the presence 
of five, possibly six, can be accounted for without assuming tbat they 
have been in the islands for any long period. The remining three are 
peculiar to the archipelago (including Narcondam). None of these 
lave been recorded from the Nicobars; but one is closely related to forms 
on the nearest mainland, a second has Malabar affinities, while tho third 
exhibits a Madagascan facies, 

As regards Gonatodes andersonii, any argument derived from ita 
relationship to G. kandianushns its weak point; for G. kandianus is, nt any 
rate in some places, a house-lizard!, and though it probably originnted 


in the mountains of Ceylon or S, India, it occurs also in the plains; it 


may therefore, have been introduced by man into the Andamans. Inany 
case it must be regarded as the ancestor of G. andersonii, which is merely 
an offshoot from it: whether we look upon the two forms as specifically 
distinet depends eutirely on the answer we are prepared to give to tho 
question, “ What is a species 7?" I have given the Andaman form 
a name because it is convenient that things should have names, and 
because the lizard can be distinguished by characters which appear to be 
constant; bnt I should doubt whether it is n “physiological " species. 
Poulton (7) in one of the lntest general contributions to the sub- 
ject of specific characters, regards it as impossible, from a scientific 


| It is worthy of note that the distribution of this species is mach wider —— 


that of ita allies, 





. 
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standpoint, to determine a species from a mere examination of specimens. 
Undoubtedly he is right. Withont a study of bionomics it would be 
impossible to group together the seasonal forms of certain butterflies he 
instances, or to draw the line between closely related local races of 


many animals. But in a museum-——nnd too often the naturalist exists 


for the museum, not the museum for the naturalist—any nystem of 
arrangement is impossible, unless names are given to specimens, 
Anyone who would have the courage, the skill, and the patience 
(and would live long enough), to classify the whole animal kingdom 
according to some system of numbers and letters, which could be re- 
corded as in a library eatalogue, would confer an enormous boon on 
scientific zoology. The tendency at present among systematiste i is to 
search for differences rather than relationships, and very little is being 
done in tropical countries to find out what these differences mean. No 
investigations are being made, so far as I know, to discover whether the 
members of the fauna of any given island or group of islands of limited 
extent are undergoing modification in any one direction. That this is 
probably the case even in Northern Europe is shown in a recent paper 
by Eagle Clarke (8), who points out that in the Farcs animals as dis- 
tinct from one another as the wren, the starling and the house monse 
(Mus. musculus) have all developed in the direction of increase of bulk 
and coarseness of the feet. The work of Darwin and of Wallace on 
island life is of course classical, and as such liable to be ignored. 
When they wroteand laboured on the subject the extraordinary elabora- 
tion of modern zoology had scarcely begun, and it was less ensy to lose 
sight of philosophical principles. We now know a considerable part of 
what is to be known abont the “ species " of the larger Indian verte- 
brates, using the term “ species " in the loose way to which the museum 
zoologist is condemned; we do not know, even in a few cases, why 
one animal survives! under any given change of environment while 
another, apparently just as fitted for survival and quite as variable 
perishes. It is not likely that we shall «oon gain any such knowledge, 
at any rate in the tropics; for such problems can only be studied in 
the field. Collectors have rarely time to observe, and all that can be done 
ina Museum is to classify and anatomize dead and imperfectly pre- 
served material. 

The object of this digression from the subject strictly in hand has 
been to illustrate the position of the Andaman Gonatodes as n distinct 
form, aud at the same time to point out that even where n fauna has 


| For example, why is it that certain species of the Indian tank mollosos - 


suceumb almost at onoo if kept in an aquarium withoat ventilation, while others 
from the same am live for a considerable period under such conditions ? 


J. m. 
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been completely " worked ont," the greater nnd the more important part 
of its zoology has still to be investigated. 

To return to the Andaman lizards. Of the Agamids, one, Calotes 
andamanensis!, is known from a single specimen in the Copenhagen 
Museum ; it is allied to C. liolepis of Ceylon. Another is O. mystaceus,® 
which has a somewhat restricted range on the mainland of S.E. Asia 
and is common about Mandalay.* Major Anderson tells me that, in the 
Andamans, OC. versicolor is found only in the Cocos group, not south of 
Table Island, lt is essentially a mainland form and does not, as a 
general rule, penetrate into primmval jungle. In the Siamese Malay 
States it is only to be met with in cultvated land or secondary jungle 
and I believe that this is also true of India. It generally lays 
its eggs at the base of bushes in hedges or plantations. According 
to Prain (11), there are several cultivated plants which have ron 
wild in the Cocos, and if these were brought from the mainland 
or elsewhere as plants, it is quite possible that the eggs of this 
lizard may have been bronght with them. Although it has been 
recorded from the southern districts of the Malay Peninsula, C. versicolor 
is rare south of the Perak and Kelantan Rivers, its place being 
taken by O. cristatellus, which is closely allied to QC. jubatus of 
the Nicobars and Malayan Islands. The southward range of C. 
versicolor as a common member of the local fauna is greater on 
the eastern than on the western side of the mountains which form 
the backbone of Malaya,* as is also the case with of a number of other 
animals. 

Gonyocephalus subcristatus, on the other hand, is peculiar to the Anda- 
mans and the Nicobars. G. humei (Stol.) also occurs in the latter islands, 
but I do not think that this species can be maintained. We have in the 
Museum two males from Tillinchong identified as Tiaris hwmei by 
Stoliezka and possibly the types of the species. From the same island we 
have a normal specimen of G. subcristatus, also named by Stoliczka ; but 
in a series from Kondal (an island in the other division of the Nicobar 
group), identified by the same authority as belonging to the latter species, 
I find a female which must be associated with the two males from Tillin- 
chong. These three specimens are distinguished from the whole of & 


| Boulenger, Ann. Mag. N. H. (vi) VIII, 1801, pp. 288, 289, 

21 have found a well-anthonticated specimen of this species from the 
Andamans in the Museum collection, which also contains several of C. versicolor 
from tho Cocoa. 

5 J. Anderson, Res, Yunnan Ez., p. 506. — 

* It is conveniont to confine tbis term to the Malay noTan using “Malaysia” 
for the Malay Archipelago. ; NW. 
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large collection (over one hundred specimens), made by different collectors 
in different islands of the Andamans and Nicobars, only by their 
greater size and more pronounced crest, which is interrupted im 
a very distinct manner just behind the neck and raised on a fleshy, 
laterally compressed hump in front of this point. On the whole, 
I am inclined to regard them not as representing a local race or 
even an incipient species, but as aged individuals of the common 
form. Against this view must be placed their rarity—and Major 
Anderson tells me that he has examined very large numbers of 
specimens without finding any like them. However, the adults of 
some Agamids (e.g., G. borneensis and Aphaniotis fusca in the Malay 
Peninsula, fide Laidlaw (9)) are seldom taken as compared with the 
young, while in some cases (e.g., that of Calofes cristatellus in Lower 
Siam) the largest individuals are only seen in very deep jungle, where 
of course there is less chance of their capture. 

Of Varanus salvator, one of the bulkiest of lizards, I need say 
very little. It has practically the same range in Asia as Gehyra 
mutilata (except that it is found nearer the heart of India) and oxtends 
eastwards to Australia. Although it cannot be carried accidentally on 
ships, it is extremely tenacious of life and has frequently been observed 
swimming in salt water, though never far from shore. Probably 
it might survive in the sea for a considerable period clinging to 
a floating log, for it can go without food for weeks, if not months, 
without apparent inconvenience, 

The Skinks, judging from the enormous number of closely allied 
species in the family, are among the most plastic of lizards ; yet some of 
them have an extensive distribution. Of the Andaman forms, Mabuia 
multifasciata is the common Skink-of the Malay Peninsula and extends 
northwards into Burma, possibly into Sikhim, southwards and east- 
wards into the Malay Archipelago. Specimens from the Andamans, of 
which I have seen a considerable number, may differ to a slight 
extent, on the average but not individually, from those taken on tho 
mainland; for the proportion with quinquecarinate dorsal scales is pro- 
bably greater than that given by Flower (10), who examined a large 
series in Malaya. M. tytleri and L. macrotympanum are only known 
from the Audamans, D. maculatum has a range similar (as far as the 
mainland of Asia is concerned) to that of V. salvator ; D. olivaceum does 
not extend so far to the north, but is characteristically Indo-Malayan. 

In comparing the Agamide and Scincide of the Andamans with 
those of the Nicobars, we find that several forms occur in the later 
group which are absent from the Andamans but have Malayan or Mala- 
bar affinities. Calotes jubatus, apparently common in the Nicobars, occurs 
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in the Malay Archipelago, bat has not been recorded from the Peniu- 
sula; UJ. ophiomachus is ouly known from Ceylon and S, India. Several 
Skiuks probably occur in the Nicobars which nre absent from the Anda- 
maus, and the same may be true of Dibamus nov@-quinew—the solo 
representative of n family closely allied to the Skinks and once 
regarded as peculiar to the Nicobars and Papuasia, but now known to 
exist both in the Malay Peniusula and in several of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

What is perhaps a true relationship between the Andamans and 
Ceylon consists in the absence from both of the genus Draco, which 
occurs within the Malabar province in S. India (also in Malaya, Burma 
and Assam) and consists of forms too striking to escape notice readily. 

Prain (12, 13) has shown that tho flora of the Cocos group and that 
of Narcondam differ considerably from that of the southern Andamans, 
The geological separation between the different islands, and especially 
between Narcondam and the rest of the archipelago, is well illustrated 
by the marine depths marked on the maps recently published by Alcock 
(13) and Kloss (14). Narcondam is distinguished zoologically by the 
possession of an isolated Hornbill ( Rhytidoceros narcondami). I have 
very little information about the lizards of the Cocos, except that Calotes 
versicolor and Gonyocephalus subcristatus occur; on Narcondam Major 
Anderson has taken Gymnodactylus rubidus, Gonatodes andersonii and 
Phelsuma andamanense, as well as Mabuia multifaseiala aud another 
Skink. The three Geckos characteristic of the Andamans therefore 
occur on thisisland. Of three specimens of @ rubidus from Narcondam 
in the Museum, two nre considerably larger than any in a large series 
from other parts of the Andaman archipelago; otherwise no difference 
can be detected. The only adult spécimen of G. andersonii,! is from Nar- 
condam, but, except in point of size, it agrees with two young individuals 
collected by Wood-Mason somewhere in the Andamana (exact locality 
not specified) and confased by him with the young of G. rubidus, to 
which they bear a close superficial resemblance. Specimens of P. 
andaimanense agree in every respect with those from the other islands. 

I do not propose to generalize as to geography on the basis of the 
lizards. The study of a single sub-order somewhat poorly represented 
(or perhaps rather imperfectly known) does not permit wide generaliza- 
tions as to the whole fauna, much less the geology and geography, 
even of a small group of islands, It has been my object to show, 
in the first place, that the vertebrates of the Andamans are not devoid 

| Since thie wae written two more have been recoived from EM ur col- 
lected and presented by Mr. C. G; Rogers, 
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of zoological interest, in the second that the study of the geographical 
distribution of animals must be preceded by & study of their bionomics. 


Description of Gonatodes andersonii, nov. 


Measurements. 
Total length ... * ida 73 mm. 
Body ees eee see 23 ul 
Tail see T “** 40 m , 
Head um * — lU 
Fore-limb ses ase ose ll E 
Hind-limb * s — R0 S 
Breadth of head e iss 5 


Closely allied to G. kandianus (Kelaart) from which it differs only 
in the following points :—(1) The habit is more slender, the limbs slightly, 
the tail considerably, longer ; (2) thescales on the back and sides are 
more nearly homogeneous, none of the former having a definite keel; 
(3) the spine-like tubercles on the flanks are much reduced, but not 
altogether absent ; (4) there are only five or six labials on each jaw. The 
scales on the belly are smooth, as in the typical form of G. kandianus, 
or feebly keeled. G. andersonii differs from G. gracilis (another very 
close ally of G. kandianus) chiefly in respect of its proportions, but also 
in its scaling. The specimens have been compared with examples of 
G. gracilis named by Boulenger and of G. kandianus from the Sarasins’ 
collection, 

I have also examined specimens of G. wicksii (Stol.) from Preparis 
which have been identified by the author of the species and may be his 
types. They agree exactly with Boulenger's description of G. kandia- 
nus and also with specimens of this species from Ceylon regard- 
ed by Theobald as typical of G. humei. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that Boulenger wasyight in considering both these names to be 
synonyms of G. kandianus, ashe does (but with a query) in the “ Fauna 
of India” and his Catalogue of Lizards. 

In a recent paper (6) I identified, with some doubt, the immature 
specimens of G. andersonii in the Museum with Beddome's G, 
marmoratus from S. India. The examination of an older specimen in 
better preservation shows that I was wrong. 
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Note on THE Rerropucep Tarr rs PTYCHOZOON HOMALOCEPHALUM. 


I am not aware that the appearance of the tail after it has been 
lost and reproduced has been described in this species. It has a cer- 
tain interest, because Müller! regards the character of the lobes of the 
tail as being of some importance as a specific distinction in the genus. 
In a specimen from the Nicobars, lately presented by Major Anderson to 
the Indian Museum, the distal part of the tail is reproduced. Tho 
scales upon it are slightly smaller than those upon the uninjured 
portion, and the dorsal tubercles are completely absent. The loose mem- 
brane surrounding it is only about half as wide as is normal, asym- 
metrical, not divided into lobes or expanded at the tip of the tail. 
Thus the condition differs considerably-from that apparently normal 
in P. horsfieldii, Gray, but rather less so than from that of the uninjured 


tail of P. homalocephalum. 
| Pestechr. Nat. Ges. Basel, 1892, p. 209, 
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o 
Special Report on the prevalence of Fevers in the Dinajpur District —Br 
Leonanp Rogers, M.D., M.R.C,P., F.R.C.S,, B.S. I.M.S. 


The present enquiry was ordered by the Government of Bengal to 
be carried out on account of the denth-rate from “ fevera" having risen 
to over 40 per thousand, a previously unknown maximum, the plan of 
work being drawn up by the Sanitary Commissioner. "The lines of in- 
vestigation suggested by this officer w ere the following -—Firstly, liste 
of those who had died during the previous year in certain areas or 
villages were to be obtained from the thana books, and then the villages 
were to be visited, the relatives of the deceased sought ont, and enqui- 
ries made from them as to the duration and symptoms of the fatal ill- 
ness, and a diagnosis to be thus arrived at whenever possible. Second- 
ly, any fever cases met with were to be examined in order to ascertain 
their exact nature. Owing to the investigation having to be carried 
out during the latter half of the cold weather and early part of the 
hot season, which is just the season of minimal prevalence of fever, 
opportunities of using the latter and more accurate method of enquiry 
were unfortunately very scanty, but on the other hand the time was most 
favourable for the village enquiry, which has occupied the greater por- 
tion of my time, and, iu spite of the necessarily imperfect character of 
the data obtainable, a good deal of valuable information has been collec- 
ted, which will at least enable a more accurate estimate to be made of 
the relative frequency of the principal causes of death generally return- 
ed by the village chaukidars under the very elastic heading “fever” 
than has hitherto been possible. This portion of the enquiry will, there- 
fore, first be dealt with. 


Parr L— Tae Vittace Enquirer. 


In accordance with the orders of the Sanitary Commissioner — 
villages or groups of villages had to be selected for the enquiry. n- 
Magn spend the only records obtainable of the death-rates of different 
areas related to whole thanas, and no separate figures were avilable of 
those of different circles, much less of the separate villages, The thana 
death-rates were, therefore, first examined; and it was noted that the 
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areas which returned the highest ** fever" death-rntes were the threo 
northern thanas, while the two in the southern extreme of the district 
had much the lowest death-rates. The intermediate ones all had a fairly 
uniform and interemediate rate. It was therefore arranged to examine 
circles iu each of the three northern very unhealthy areas, in the two 
southern comparatively healthy ones, nud in two intermediate ones, one 
to the east of Dinajpur and one to the west (see map). The headquar- 
ters of the thanns were first visited aud enquiries made as to any spe- 
cially unhealthy parts made, which, however, seldom vesulted in any defi- 
nite information on that point being gained owing to the absence of mor- 
tality figares for small areas. The circles were, therefore, chosen to 
illustrate as far as possible different conditions, Thus to the east of 
the town of Dinajpur a circle was selected which was bounded on both 
sides and to the south by streams, one of which was of a specially stag- 
nant and swampy nature. At Birganj to the north-west of the district 
one group of villages on a main stream to the north-east of the thana 


was chosen, and another well away from the river in a drier area to tlie. 


north-west. In the extreme south a business, as opposed to an agri- 
cultural class of people were selected at Nitpur, as well ns a village popu- 
lation on either side of it, but unfortunately the population of the town 
proved to be so "floating " a one that no relative of many of the de. 
ceased could be found to give any information as to their illnesses. 
Circles containing three to four thousand inhabitants were taken, and 
a list of the deaths in each village returned as * fever " was obtained from 
the thana, together with the name of their nearest relatives, who were 
then collected in the villages and questioned. ‘The notes of each case 
were taken down in shorthand, a regular series of questions being put 
designed to cover the principal symptoms of the diseases which most 
commonly produce fever, supplementary ones being asked whenever 
necessary. As a rule the answers received were surprisingly clear, and 
in the great majority of the cases a very fair history was obtained, In 
one or two villages only was a tendency noticed to systematically 
answer every question in the negative without a moment's considera- 
tion, and these cases had to be omitted from the tables. An idea of 
the nature of the information obtained can best be conveyed by record- 
ing the notes of a few consecutive cases such as the following 


group :— | 
Thana, Thakagaon, village, Salanda, 

No. 1. Female; aged 57; died 11th February, 1903. Informant 

her son. Had suffered from several nttacka of intermittent fever during 

the last two months accompanied with shivering fits The last fatal 


attack of fever was of s continued type and lasted abont twelve days. 


E ^ 
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There was pain in the left side of the chest, cough and mucous expeo- 
toration, The spleen waa not noticed to be enlarged. There was no 
swelling of the feet, and neither pain nor swelling in the jointa. Dur- 
ing the last three daya the bowels were loose, about three motions a day 
being passed. Diagnosis: pneumonia: following chronic malarial 
fever. 

No, 2. Male; aged 18; died on 3rd March, 1903. Informant his 
brother. He had suffered froin repeated attacks of fever for about one 
year, The last attack was of a continued type of six days" duration. He 
suffered from much cough, with muco-purulent expectoration through- 
out the whole course of his illness, and bad pain in the right side 
towards the end. The spleen was not noticed to be enlarged, and there 
was no swelling of the feet or joints and no diarrhoea, but Le was much 
wasted. Diagnosis: phthisis. 

No. 3. Male; aged 34; died 13th March, 1903. Informant his 
brother, Suffered from fever of eight days’ duration, of contiuued 
type, accompanied by pain on both sides of the chest, much cough and 
much muco-puruleat expectoration. There was no enlargement of the 
spleen, diarrhoea or swelling of the feet of joints. Diagnosis: broncho- 
pneumonia. 

No. 4. Female; aged 80; died 16th March, 1903. Informant her 
son (aged 50). She is said to have had intermittent fever for fifteen 
days, some pain in the right side, but no cough or expectoration, aud no 
splenic enlargement. There was no swelling of the feet or joints, but 
she suffered from diarrhma several times a day during the last two days 
of her life, and had been in a feeble conditiou of health for some time 
previously. Diagnosis: diarrhom, 

No. 5. Male; aged 80 years; died 21st March, 1903. Informant 
his nophew. He had suffered from fever on and off for the last six 
months, the final attack lasting fifteen days. He had no pain on the 
chest and no enlargement of the spleen, but suffered much from cough 
all through his illness accompanied by mncous expectoration, but no 
blood. He had no diarrhea or swelling of the feet or joints. Ho was 
not wasted, but his chest was large aud barrel-shaped. Diagnosis : 
chronic bronchitis. 

No. 6. Male; aged 49; died 22nd March, 1903. Informant his 
uncle. He had suffered from fever for one-and-a-half years of an 
intermittent character, the last attack lasting one month. He bad pain 
on the right side, and throughout his whole illmesa he had a congh, 
nceompanied- by mucous expectoration, but no blood. His spleen was 
not enlarged, and he had no swelling of tho feet op joints. At the end 
he had diarrho for the last five days. Diagnosis: phthisis. 

J. u. 4 
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No. 7. Male; aged 60; died 6th April, 1903. Informant his son. 
His last illness lasted fifteen days, during which he suffered from con- 
tinued fever. He had no pain, cough, enlargement of the spleen, 
awelling of the feet or joints, but suffered during the whole time from 
looseness of the bowels which were moved about eight times a day for 
fifteen days, the motions being accompanied by the passage of blood 
and mucous. Diagnosis: dysentery. 

The above will serve to give some idea of the kind of histories 
obtained. Over one thousand cases in all were enquired into, and 
similar tabulated shorthand notes taken down on the spot in pencil, and 
as a rule on the same evening they were inked in and an analysis 
made. The principal difficulty occurred in deciding under what head- 
ing to place complicated cases, such as a chronic malarial fever with 
terminal dysentery or pneumonia. When the final illness and death 
was clearly due to the complication after an interval of freedom from 
fever it was placed under the heading of the disease which actually 
produced death, but the malarial complication predisposing was also 
noted. In all a diagnosis was come to in just 1,000 cases, a number 
which could not have been noted with in anything like as full a manner 
as was done within a reasonable time without the use of shorthand, 
Before making up the tables every case was gone over again after the 
whole of the notes had been taken, and great care taken that the snme 
system of diagnosis and classification was carried through the whole 
series, the advantages of the lengthy experience gained being brought 
to bear on the whole number. It will be most convenient to first deal 
with the percentages of deaths due to the principal diseases as derived 
from an analysis of the whole number, so as to gain an idea of the 
main causes of the mortality of the district and their relative fre- 
quency ; and then the variations in their frequency in different circles 
in the district will be pointed out. Next the rates per thousand of 
population in each area of the main diseases will be given and the 
deductions to be drawn from them indicated. Lastly, any variation in 
different village groups in each circle which appear to throw any light 


ou the subject will be discussed, In this way we shall work backwards | 


from the more accurate data based on the largest figures to the less cer- 
tain ones supported by smaller series of cases, the former giving a 
standard of comparison for the latter. 


AsaLvsis or 1,000 DEATHS RETURNED As “Fever” iW THE Dinasrur 
Disraict. 
Before going on to the various tables id which I have analysed the 
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data collected, the whole of the cases must first be summarised in the 

following form which the Sanitary Commissioner has asked for :— 
Tase IL. 


Total nomber of deaths from “ fever” — see ee 1,104 
Number of deaths from malaria) fevers®  ... ae "- 318 


Kumber of deatha from non-malarial fevers sae tee 2685 
Number of deaths wrongly reported under “ fever” ese 314 
Doubtfal or unascertained = — ivi so» 104 


It appears from this tablo that nearly one-third of the cases re- 
turned under the head of “ Fever," which includes 90 per cent. of all 
deaths in the Dinajpur District, are incorrectly classed as such, while 
of the two-thirds correctly returned less than half are due to malarial 
fevers, including chronic fevers, some of which are probably due to 
unclassified fevers while a few others may be cases of various chronic 
diseases, the histories of which were not sufficient to enable them to be 
accurately diagnosed. 

In the following table the 1,000 cases which were diagnosed are 
classified according to the most frequent canses of death, the percen- 
tages from each canse for the different circles examined being shown, 
while in the last colamn the percentages of the total number of deaths 
from each cause is entered :— 


'lTaBLE II. 



















Thana fover rate | 44'06 | 29:99 | 29°05 41:67 AM 
per thousand 
Malarial, acute 175 |147 | 1625 120 13:3 
Ditto chronic | 240 | 160 | 18°76 15:6 18:5 
Pueumonia .. | 186 |213 |1125 280 217 
Phthisia ewe 55 6:7 | low 160-0 ow 
Bronchitis — 38 zo 125 30 - 23 
Dinrrhasa = 44 loo | 11:25 90 10° 
Dysentry ..| $8 | 78 | 376 3:5 61 
Enterió — 2-0 375 35 168 
Born feeble ... | 158 [107 |109 80 104 
Other conses ...| 66 87 5:0 50 
Not diagnosed ... J o6 875 25 ose 
Total cases + | 183 160 80 200 1 


* Chronic cases many of which were doubtless due to the parnsite recently de- 
scribed by Majors Leishman and Donovan are incladed under this heading. 
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This table presents several points of interest. In the first place 
it brings out the fact that all varieties of diseases are returned by the 
village ehaukidar as “ fever, " a point which will be further illustrated 
when I come to discuss the casos classod above under “ Other causes.” 
The most striking evidence in this connection is the fact that although 
im the figures for the Dinajpur district for 1902 only 0'07 per thousand 


deaths were recorded under the head of “ Dysentery and Diarrhoa," 


yet we find that among the cases returned as “ fever " in the circles 
investigated no less than 16:3 per cent. belonged to this class, while in 
many other cases diarrhasa and dysentery were present as complications 
of malaria, phthisis and other diseases, The total death-rate of the 
district from fevers having been 37 per thousand, it is evident that the 
death-rate under dysentery and diarrhea shonld have been about 45 
per thousand, instead of 0°07, or in other words, only one case out of 
63 dying of these bowel-complaints were correctly returned. Of 
course both dysentery and diarrhea are often accompanied by fever, 
which the village chaukidar may well consider to be the primary cause 
of death, but the fact remains that the figures yearly published in 
the voluminous tables of the Sanitary Commissioner's annual report, 
the yearly variations of which have to be carefully explained, are, to 
say the least of it, grotesquely inaccurate and necessarily so under the 
present conditions of reporting. These cases of bowel-complaints, 
together with the deaths classed as " born feeble” (a term which will 
be explained presently) and many of those under “ Other causes, ” 
together make up almost one-third of the total, all of which have been 
incorrectly returned under the head of “ fever,” 

Secondly, the proportions of the different diseases correctly re- 
ported under the head of ‘' fever” are most instructive. Thus we find 
pneumonia accounted for the largest proportion of deaths, namely 
21-7 per cent, then came “Chronic malaria ” 18:5 per cent., thirdly 
Acute malaria 13:3 per cont., and not far behind Phthisis no less than 
9 per cent., while Bronchitis and Enteric accounted for the greater 
part of the remaining cases. It will be instructive to compare these 
figures with those I obtained for another purpose some time ago by 
analysing 950 consecutive post-mortems on cases from the medical 
wards of the Medical College Hospital, in order to ascertain the most 


frequent causes of death likely to be returned under “fever.” At the 


same time the diagnosis made in fatal cases occurring in the Dinajpur 
hospital during the last two years may be given. These figures are 
shown in table III, but in comparing them with the results of tho 
Dinajpur village enquiry certain points must be carefully borne in 
mind. The mpst important of these is the question of the ages ^» of the 
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patients in the different series, for in tbe village death-rates all 
children are inclnded, while at the Medical College Hospital but few 
children are admitted, while post-mortems are, practically speaking, 
vever obtained on any who may die in the hospital. Similarly children 
are very rarely admitted to the Dinajpur hospital and infants never. 
This fact accounts for the comparatively small number of cases of 
acnte malaria, dinrrhosa, and to a less extent of pneumonia in the hos- 
pital figures. Due allowance being made for these differences, the 
figures are not without instruction :— 


TaBe III. 
Deaths in the Calcutta 






Dinajpur Medical! College 

Hospital, post-mortem, 

Per. cent. Per cent. 
Malarin, acute, and romittenta ; 342 

Ditto chronic ; 586 

Pneumonia eda A» 4 110 
Phthisia. Te v * 16:9 
Serous inflammations ons — ese 
Enteric oes «eh ous 0-4 
Other fevera AU 4* A "m6 
Diarrhosa — — M v. 
Dysontery * sen aes vane 
Other causes — äi = 5439 





In the Dinajpur hospital many of the cases returned as remittenta 
occurred in the cold weather months, and were no doubt due to pneu- 
monis, but still, allowing for this, acute malarial fevers were certainly 
much more common than in Calcutta, as might have been expected. 
Some of these cases were probably of a chronic type, making the figure 
under that head lower than it should be. Pneumonia was equally 
prevalent in both hospitals although this figure for Dinajpur under 
Dinajpur under-estimates the real number, for during the time I was in 
the district this disease was the most frequent cause of admission and 
death from continued or remittent fever. 

Phthisis is of great importance, as in the Calcutta hospital it is by 
far the most frequent cause of death accompanied by marked fever during 
the illness, having constituted almost one-third of such cases. The high 
figure of 9 per cent. obtained in the village enquiry probably under- 
estimates rather than exaggerates the death-rate from this cause, while 
the 5 per cent. of cases dying in the Dinajpar hospital is probably too 
low, owing to some cases being overlooked by the Hospital Assistant. 


* Iucludes diarrhooa and dysentery cases, 
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We have, then, clear evidence that phthisis plays a very important part 
in the death-rate of Bengal villages as well as of the towns, and the 
disease was especially prevalent in the larger villages with more nume- 
rons substantial Lonses with impermeable walls, in which the people de- 
light to shat themselves up in at night as closely as possible in the cold 
weather months, Several well-marked cases of the disease were seen in 
the villages, while it will be seen from tables II and VI that the disease 
was most prevalent in the northern and coldest tlianas, It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that malurial fever plays a most important 
predisposing part in the production of pulmonary tubercalosis, so that 
the high rate in the northern parts of the district may be partly due to 
their malarious character. This prediaposition is well seen in two 
different class of cases,—(ürstly, in the case of adolescents, in which 
phthisis frequently makes its first appearance as a sequel to chronic 
malarial fever, and, secondly, in middle-aged people in whom old and 
latent tubercle of the lungs becomes fatally active as a result of the 
resisting powers being broken down by malarions attacks, as I have 
often seen in the Medical College post-morfem room. . : 

The only other form of fever which requires comment here is 
probably enteric. The correctness of the diagnosis of these cases from 
the history of the illnesses obtained is open to greater question than in 
most of the other forms of fever deal with, and in no case was a clear 
history of hemorrhage from the bowel obtained. Cases were, however, 
met with in every circle visited of two to four weeks' continued fever 
without signs of pneumonia or other cause, some of which I feel sure 
were enteric cases. The figures must only be taken as indicating that. 
the disease does occur in the villages in small numbers, while thia is 
supported by the fact that one case was seen in the jail recently, and the 
diagnosis confirmed post-mortem, and another case was diagnosed in the 
hospital at Dinajpur about a year ago. "That the disease is common 
enough in Calcutta among natives I demonstrated! some three years 
ago, while I have siuce that time seen cases in Chota Nagpur, and 
obtained positive serum reactions for typhoid in the blood of several 
cases sent from that part of Bengal, and have no doubt it occura not 
very rarely in the province. 1 have not, however, obtained any evidence 
during this enquiry of its being at all à common cause of death in the 
Dinajpur district, so am inclined to think that the figure of 1:8 per 
cent. of fever deaths shown in table II is approximately correct, although 
probably somewhat under the mark. It was not found to be especially 
prevalent among children. | 

i Typhoid as a common continued ferer of natives.—Zndian Medical Gazette, 
January 1902. : 
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Lastly, the term “born feeble” has been used to denote a very 
common class in which infants die during the first few days of life, 
being invariably returned under the head of “fever” by the bewildered 
chaukidars. These cases form no less than 10 per cent. of the total 
mortality thus retarned, and account for a great part of the very high 
infant mortality. In only a small proportion of these could a history of 
premature birth be obtained, but as the informants were nearly invari- 
ably men this proportion was probably too low. In a larger number it 
was found on enquiry tbat the infant was small and thin at birth, al- 
though syphilis does not appear to,be nearly as common in the villages 
as in the town. An attempt was made to ascertain if this mortality was 
due to immaturity of the mothers or over-frequent child-bearing, but the 
busbands nearly always professed complete ignorance of their wives' 
ages, or stated that it was from twenty to thirty even when they had 
but one child. One important fact was, however, ascertained, namely, 
that in a large proportion of the cases the mothers had suffered from 
malarial fevers for some time in the last month or so before delivery, 
while it will be'seen from table IV that the majority of these feeble in- 
fants were born during the height of the malarial fever season from 
August to December. "These facts point to the high infant mortality 
being largely due to repeated malaria during pregnancy causing the birth 
of many very feeble infants, which succumb in a few days nfter'their 
entrance into conditions which they are unfitted to withstand. The 
other chief cause of the high infant mortality is diarrhosa, which is most 
prevalent during the hot weather months. In several of these cases the 
mother had died either during delivery or from puerperal septicemia, 
the infant being fed on cow's milk. As may easily be imagined its 
chance of survival in a native village under such conditions is small. 
Several of the early infaut deaths occurred in the case of twins, while 
males died as often as females. i 

" Other causes " include two classes of cases, diseases rightly re- 
turned under fever aud those of which fever is not an essential symptom. 
Among the former are puerperal fever 10 cases, or 1 per cent. of fever 
deaths; peritonitis 5; meningitis 3; rheumatic fever (?) 1; and lym- 
phangitis 1, making a total of 20, or 2 per cent. The second class in- 
clude dropsy 19 cases; child-birth 5, or 0'5 per cent.; tetanus neoni- 
torum 5; old age 5; malignant tumours 3; small-pox 1, cholera 3; and 
one each of epilepsy, measles, liver abscess, asthma, bad feeding in an in- 
fant, snake-bite, syphilis, epistaxis hmmatemisis and drowning, all of which 
had been returned under the head of “fever.” Many of these mistakes 
show obvious carelessness on the part of the chankidars, but many of the 
more common errors would appear to be due to want of some small 
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degree of instruction and control, Thus some thavas show no cases at 
all returned under the head of diarrhoea and dysentery, while only 70 
deaths were returned under this head in the whole district in 1903. The 
numbers under “ Other diseases " are always very much below the mark, 
only 295 cases having been shown in 1903. Whether the slight improve- 
ment which might be expected to result in from some elementary in- 
structions being issued to the chaukidars is worth the trouble of undertak- 
ing must be left to the Sanitary Commissioner to decide, for in no case 
can anything approaching a reasounble degree of accuracy be expected 
from the present agency, while it is nat easy to see how any other agency 
could be employed except at a prohibitive cost. The question whether 
many deaths escape registration my enquiry was not best fitted to 
ascertain, but on several occasions after going through the list of deaths 
returned I enquired for other deaths, but, as a rule, those which were 
mentioned by the villagers belonged to other years, nnd 1 came across 
very few deaths which had not been reported. The introduction of the 
duffadari system several years ago appears to have produced a consider- 
able improvement in this respect, and ns far ns I can make out the total 
death-rates are now fairly accurate, although possibly somewhat below 
the mark in the southernmost thanas. 


Mosrunv DISTRIBUTION AND Ace IxcipeNCE or tHe PRINCIPAL Diseases, 


The age and date of death of each case was noted, and the analysis 
of these data has presented some pointa of interest nnd importance, which 


enn best be shown in tablea illustrating these data in regard to the chief 
causes of deaths returned as '' fever." 


Taste IV.—Moxrnuüy INCIDENCE or Diseases. 
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The seasonal distribution of the different diseases shown in this 
table are just what might have been expected, and thus indirectly con- 
firm the general accuracy of the diagnosis arrived at. The most striking 
figures nre those classed as acute malaria, the diagnosis of which was 
largely a matter of exclusion of other likely kinds of fever, and the fact” 
that the very great majority of the cases occur in the height of the 
malarial season strongly supports the substantial accurncy of the data 
obtained, and also show that the time of the enquiries was the minimam 
malaria fever season, a fact which is in agreement with the returns of 
cases treated at the dispensaries of the district. Again, in the case of 
pneumonia the majority of the cases occur in the cold weather months, 
when the tempernture falla to 30^F., the early mornings beiug both cold 
and misty. The cases classed as — malaria are more uniformly 
distributed, yet the largest numbers occur in the latter part of the 
malarial season, while an examination of the duration of these cases 
shows that the great majority of deaths from chronic fevers of from 
one to three months’ duration occurred during the late autumn and early 
cold weather months, being thus doubtless mostly of malarial origin; 
while on the other hand most of the cases of very long duration, namely, 
six months or a year and more, died during the months of from March 
to July and most frequently in the hot weather season. Most of these 
latter were probably cases of the cachexial type of fever in which 
Leishman- Donovans bodies are found. 

The prevalence of the cases classed as enteric in the dry months in 
the greatest numbers, and the nearly complete absence of them in the 
wet malarial season is also in accordance with the distribution of en- 
teric fever in Calcutta, as I have shown in a previous paper.! 

The great frequency of deaths in infants of a few days old during 
the malarial natumnal months has already been pointed out and dis- 

cussed. Diarrhma cases were most frequent in the hot season among 
children of under one year. 

In the table on the next page, again the most striking and impor- 
tant figures relate to acute malaria, for it appears that three-quarters of 
the fatal cases under this heading occurred iu children under ten years 
of age ; and as itis now known that the infection of malaria is also spread 
mainly through children, it is clear that any mensure which will appre- 
ciably lower the amount of malaria in children will have a most marked 
effect in reducing the death-rate from this disease. In the case of chronic 
malaria, too, a large p tion of the shorter and most definitely mala- 
rial cases also oed easing the children, while the majority of casea 

| The differentiation of the contioned and remittent fevers of the tropics by the 
blood changes. "Trans. of tho Medical Chir. Goc., 1903 and Lancet, Volume 1, 1903. 
J. n. 5 
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Taste V.— AGE Incipence ov THE Principat Diseases, 
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Year. iii ilb $ 55 — E 

"mas S” |A jd 219128 SHPHHE 
Acote malaria ^4 [31|[59|[21|] 7| 7| 68] 8| 6| 8| 1 [133 

Chronic malaria i 2 | 30 | 20 | 12 | 11 | 28 | 23 | 20 | 11 | 28 [185 

Pneumonin s». | 16] 94 | 28 | 19 | 21 | 21 | 20 | 19 | 11 | 33 [217 

Phthiais n s.» | eee | | woe | $| 6121[232130]|] 9] 8| 90 

Bronchitis ons oa Dons sa» | asa [| coe | se 1 2 | 20/23 

Diarrhces * 41 |23| 4| 3| 2] 5| 6] 3 2 | 13 [102 

Dysentery  |[*8] 91] & 2| 8[|[10| 4| 6| 6] 41 

Euterio 5| 6 l 18 





among adults were of a chronic nature, that is of a month or more in 
duration. 

In the case of pneumonia it appears that nearly one-half of the 
cases occurred in children under 15 years old, who are scarcely ever ad- 
mitted to hospitals, while the next most common age is over 60, gene- 
rally in the form of broncho-pneumonin, Phthisis, on the other hand, is 
met with chiefly in young and middle-nged adults and bronchitis in old 
people. 

Diarrhoea was by far the most common in infants under one year of 
are, more especially in the hot weather months, and next in children 
between one and five years of age, and in very old people, between 60 
and 90 years. Dyseutery was more evenly distributed, children and 
middle-aged adults chiefly suffering, Enteric was most prevalent be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 40, and was not frequently met with in young 
children, 

The figures given in table II, showing the relative proportion of 
deaths from different diseases in each circle, show a considerable de- 
gree of uniformity, but the exact percentage of different diseases in any 
one class will necessarily be dependent on those in the others, For ex- 
ample, inthe case of the Thakurgaon district in the extreme north pneft. 
monia is particularly prevalent, leaving a smaller number of cases to be 
distributed among the other causes of death, For this reason only 
general deductions can be drawn from these figures such as the larger 
proportion of cases of pneumonia and phthisis in the northern colder cir- 
cles, as already pointed out. For the comparison of the degree of 
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healthiness of the different parts of the district the death-rates per 


thousand of population must be examined. 
DEATH-RATES PER THOUSAND IN EACH CIRCLE FROM THE PRINCIPAL Diseases. 
The distribution in the district of the different groups of villages 
in which the enquiries were made has already been briefly indicated, 
but some further remarks on the topographical conditions of these areas 
must be made. At this the driest time of the year it is very difficult to 
find any definite differences in the general surroundings of the villages 
in different circles, all resembling each other exceedingly closely. The 
whole distriet is one huge collection of rice-fields together with areas 
where jute is grown, and here and there patches of jungle, especially in 
the northern portion of the district. Numerous shallow half-dried up 
streams traverse the district from north to south, mostly in wide sandy 
beds, while among the rice-fields here and there small swamps of shal- 
low weed-grown water still remain in the cold season. Tanks are fair- 
ly numerons and, in mauy places, are situated at a distance of several 
hundred yards from the villages, so that, their banks not being the 
nearest and most convenient latrine, the water of many of them appears 
to be good. There are also numerous wells in all parts of the district 
except the south, where the water-level is much lower than elsewhere, 
and wells therefore much more difficult to construct. In fact, the higher 
the ground water-level the greater the number of village wells. The 
wnter-supply, however, of neighbouring villages, whose general surround- 
ings were similar, differed so little that no definite instances of varia- 
tions in the death-rates, which could be atiributed with any reason to 
their water-supply, were met with. In a previons enquiry,! which I car- 
ried out in the Bogra district, I found a very definite relationship be- 
tween the lowness of the ground water-level in the dry season and the 
lowness of the spleen-rate, while the Malaria Commission have recently 
shown that there is a definite relationship between the spleen-rate and 
the proportion of children infected by the malarial parasites, or as, they . 
call it, the ** endemic index." This is a most important fact, as in a 
single-handed enquiry of the comprehensive nature required in the 
present instance it was impossible to attempt to work ont the “ endemic 
index " in all the areas visited, while an attempt to do so on a limited 
scale in the Bogra enquiry showed that in the minimal fever season of 
the late cold weather it does not give results proportional to the labour 
involved iu carrying it out. In the present instance, therefore, I ex- 
amined as many children between the ages of 2 and 10 as I could in 
each circle, and also carefally took measurements of the ground 
1 Report on the effect of the silting np of the Karatoya river on health of the 
Bogra district, 1901. 
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water-level in the wells. These figures are embodied in the following 
tuble of the death-rntes per thousand iu each circle from the main 
diseases :— 


Tante VI. 





— —— 
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A comparison of the second, third and the sixth lines of the table 
shows a remarkable relationship between a high ground water-level and 
high spleen-rates and fever mortality of the thanas and vice versd. 
Thus at Porsa the ground water-level was 33 feet down, and the spleen- 
rate was only 28:3, the lowest met with, while the fever denth.rate of 
29°05 per thousand was also the lowest of all thethanas. Exactly the 
reverse holds good of the Ranisankil circle, in which the highest ground 
water-level coincides with the highest spleen and fever-rates. Similarly, 
Dinajpur, Birganj, and Thakargaon thanas show high ground water- 
levels and spleen and fever rates, while those of Balughat aud Chura- 
man have lower rates approaching those of Parsa. The Dinajpur 
spleen-rate was not as bigh as might have been expected, but the num- 
ber of children examined in that circle was small. Turning next to 
line 9, which shows the fever death-rate per thousand in the circles 
examined, we find a remarkably close relationship between the death- 
rates of these small circles and those of the thanas in which they are 
situated (line 6), clearly showing that the number of deaths enquired into 
in each circle were sufficient for the purpose of getting fairly accurate 
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figures. An examination of the death-rates per thousand from the 
principal diseases reveals the fact that in the unhealthy thanas (1, 5, 6, 
and 7) the cases returned under acute and chronic fever and under 
pneumonia are especially high as compared with the less unhealthy areas — 
(2, 3, and 4): further the highest rate for children dying within a few 
days of birth are also found in thanas (1 and 6), that is just the two 
which have the highest fever death-rates. The highest rates for phthi- 
sis are also met with in the unhealthy northern thanas 6 and 7. The 
rates for bowel-complaints are irregularly distributed in this respect. 
In line 21 the figures of the total death-rate from cases classed as mala- 
rial fever, including those dying of complications, such as pneumonia, 
dysentery nnd diarrhea, are given, and they bring ont clearly the fact 
that the principal cause of the differences in the death-rates of the un- 
healthy and less unhealthy circles is mainly due to the greater mortali- 
ty from malarions diseases in the former class—a point of the utmost 
practical importance, ns it is among these cases that there is the beat 
chance of lowering the mortality and saving lives by proper sanitary 
and prophylactic measures. This is in fact one of the most important 
conclusions to be derived from the analysis of the tables, based on figures 
which have been collected with great care and trouble, and which are 
atleast very much more accurate than the ordinary statistical data 
available. ! 

The relationship to the ground water-levels of the health of the 
different areas shows that these local variations are dependent on tho 
physical characters of the country, which cannot be altered save by the 
slow operations of nature in raising a deltaic tract or by the more rapid 
action of severe earthquakes, such as that of 1897, which is said to 
have improved the health of the Rangpur district, probably by slightly 
raising thelevel of the country and thus allowing of better surface 
drainage and more rapid drying up of the soil nt the end of the rainy 
season. 


Tug SEASONAL INFLUENCE OF VARIATION IN THE RAINFALL. 

In this connection it will be convenient to refer to the seasonal 
conditions which influence the mortality from fevers in different years. 
It ia unnecessary to go into detail on this point, as the results of a 
close study of the monthly rainfall of different parts of the district and 
the feyer death-rates for the last ten years have only confirmed the very 
close relationship between a marked deficiency of the rainfall and a 
high death-rate from fevers, which I pointed ont in 1897 in my report 
on Kala-azar! to have been characteristic of the Rangpur and Dinajpur 


I Report on Eala-azar, 1893. 
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districts, for the last thirty years, and which I showed in my report 
on the health of the neighbouring Bogra district! also holds true of 
that area. In Dinajpur there was one marked exception to this rule 
for the rainfall was heavy in 1902, and the fever death-rate also high, 
but on examining the monthly figures it appeared that, although the - 
total fall was high, the rains stopped earlier than usual, the amount in | 
the latter part of the rainy season being deficient. The explanation of 
the relationship is simple enough, as when the rains are deficient and 
especially when they are so in the latter part of the season, then the 
time during which the country is drying up, and innumerable pools 
suitable for the breeding of mosquitoes are present, is prolonged, and 
the fever season, which is antumnal in these parts, begins early, and 
also as a rule continues late, the total death-rate. being considerably 
enhanced. On the other hand, when the rains are steady and pro- 
longed, these low-lying parts are mostly flooded and the mosquito larvae 
are carried away. In support of this supposition I may cite the case 
of the floods in Calentta in 1900, during which year I was making 
regular observations on the breeding places of nnopheles in a suburb of 
Calcutta, and the only time I failed to find auy was soon after the i 
floods, On the other hand, in high ground, such as Chota Nagpur, the 
fever season is at the height of the rains and follows the rise and fall 
of the ground water-level, malarial cases rapidly decreasing at the end z 
of the rains owing to the quick subsidence of the ground water-level, 
as I showed in the case of Ranchi in 1896.5 These seasonal variations 
are also beyond control, but a knowledge of them will not only allow the 
variations in the incidence of malaria to be easily understood in different 
districts, but the increases of the fever-rate may be confidently predicted 
as soon as the character of the monsoon has fully declared itself and 
measures taken by the medical nuthoritios to meet the coming rise, 
while a decrease may also be forseen on the onset of a favourable sea- 
son, and needless alarm of a recurrence of the high fever-rate may be 
allayed, 
Birtn Rates. 5. 
The Sanitary Commissioner has also asked for information onthe a 
relationship of the birth and denth-rates. In 1902 the high death-rate 1 | 
was accompanied by a high birth-rate, that of the Dinajpur district. 


L Report on the effect of the silting up of the Karatoya river on the health of. Ra ^ 3c; 

the Bogra district, 1901. EA ——— e Sin. 
2 The seasonal prevalence of anopheles and malarial fever io Lower Bengal — — 
- the practical application of the mosquito theory. Journal of Hygiene, October 
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having been 49 per thousand, and it has been pointed ont that this is an 
unusual state of affairs. In line 4 of table VI are shown the birth-rates 
of the thanas in which I worked, and it will be seen that they are very 
much lower than those of the previous year. The explanation seems 
to be simply that as the highest death-rate due to fevers take place in 
the autumn, its4effect in reducing the birth-rate will not be evident 
until the figures of the succeeding year are available, so that the lower 
birth-rate of 1903, corresponda with the high death-rate of 1902, as 
might have been expected. The large number of infants which die 
within a few days of death in the malarial season, their mothers having 
suffered from malaria before delivery, which has been already pointed 
out, also ga to swell both the birth and death-rates of the Dinajpur dis- 
trict and partially account for the relati vely high birth-rate. No definite 
relationship between the birth and death-rates of the different thanas 
can be made out from the figures given in table II, the birth-rates not 
having varied greatly in different parts of the district. The fact that 
both the birth and the death-rates are lowest in the two southern 
thanas may possibly be due toless efficient registration in that part of 
the district. The rates for all the villages visited have also been ob- 
tained for me by the District Superintendent of Police, Mr. F. L. Peters 
(to whom I am great! y indebted for all the trouble he has taken over my 
enquiry), bnt the figures show such extreme variations that it is clear 
that the populations of individual villages are too small for such a’ 
study to be of any value. Taking several villages together I find that 
the birth-rates were unusnally low in most of the villages of the very 
unhealthy Ranisankail circle, where they averaged only about 30 per 
thousand, but more than that cannot be said. 


& 
VARIATIONS IN THE MORTALITY FROM Fevers IN Inpivipvat VILLAGES. 


Next we have to consider the varintions in the surroundings of differ- 
ent villages in relationship to the fever mortalities in them, Here we 
hnve to be specially cantious in drawing conclusions for several reasons. 
In the first place the villages nre mostly very small, containing two or 
three hundred inhabitants only, so that small and possibly accidental 
variations in the number of deaths in a single year will make great 
differences in the rate per thousand of population, In the second placo 
the subdivision of a circle into different villages for the purposes of mor- 
tality returns in this part of Bengal is a very artifical one, for villages 
in the sense af a collection of considerable number of houses close to- 
gether are rarely met with, each so-called village really consisting of a 
number of scattered homesteads dotted at irregular intervals over a con- 
siderable area, which may amount to one or more square miles, so that the 
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relationship of different parts of a village to such a source of mosquitos - 
as a small stream may differ widely, Further, as already pointed out, 
the conditions in the cold dry weather give but a faint and totally in- 
adequate idea of the surroundings in the rainy fever season, as will he 
further illustrated in the section on mosquitos, Nevertheless in a few 
instances there seemed to be a definite relationship bet$teen certain con- 
ditions and the fever death-rate which are worth mentioning. Thus . 
the Dinajpur circle comprised an area between two streams, one of 
which was a clean sandy river bed with a good flow, while the other was 
a stagnant weed covered and very sluggish one. Two villages on the ' 
banks of the latter had a fever death-rate of 81:8 per thousand, the 
highest rate met with during the whole enquiry. The other villages did 
not show such marked variations, but the death-rate of the whole aren 
was very high, as was the water-level and the malarial rate. In short, 
it was a typical example of a waterlogged area in a “dying river” 
district. 

Next we may take the Birganj circle, which furnished an iustruc- 
tive example. As already mentioned, the villages in this circle were 
chosen partly on a good river and partly several miles from it in an area 
quite dried up at the time of my visit. Nevertheless, the latter dry 
area showed a death-rate of 54°3 per thousand against one of 41°l inn 
group of villages near the river and of 347 in a large village close to tho 
river, but on higher ground with a water-level 17 feet down. The 
explanation of this difference was revealed when it was found that the 
dry area had the high ground water-level of 9 feet. It was therefore less 
well drained than the higher areas near the stream, and the floods of 
the rainy season would be longer in subsiding at the end of the year, 
and would thus form favourable mosquito-breeding grounds for a longer 
time. In the Thakurgaon circle there were four large villages of 
scattered hamlets all under very similar conditions and with about the 
same ground water-level (12 feet), and here the death-rates varied very 
little, all being between 40 and 50 per thousand. In Ranisankail itself 
the ground water was 12} feet down and the spleen-rate was 6277 per 
cent., while the fever death-rate was 45:5 per thousand, Inthe villages 
to the north and south the spleen-rate was 98 per cent, and the ground 
water-level only from 5 to 11 feet down, while the fever death-rate was 
743 per thousand, a very high figure. Harve once more we find a rela- 
tionship between a high ground water-level and n high spleen and fever 
rate. It was here that numerons cases of chronic fever with very large 
spleens were met with, the nature of which will be discussed in the 
second part of this report. They are precisely those cases which have 
always been known as “ Malarial Cachexia " aud which aré responsible . 
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though some of them fall under the head of pneumonia and dysentery, 
as these diseases often attack people debilitated by prolonged fever and — 
prove the actual cause of their deaths. Jl 
Tho above four circles are those with the highest fever death-rates 
and the uniformity with which they show a marked relationship between 
a high ground water-level and high spleen and fever death-rates, a re- E 
lationship which I have repeatedly pointed out in previous report» and 4 
papera, is the most striking and important point brought out by this 
part of the inquiry, !j 
Em 





PART IL—THE NATURE AND ETIOLOGY AND PROPHY- 
LAXIS OF THE FEVERS IN DINAJPUR. 


Tre VARIETIES OF FEVER MET WITH. 


It has already been mentioned in the first part of this report that à 
the enquiry was carried out in the minimal fever seasoo, and that the 
village enquiry occupied the major part of my time. Nevertheless, a 
few cases of fever were met with attending the Dinajpur dispensary, the, 
blood of which was examined for malarial parasites, while on two ocea- 
sions a number of chronic fevers iu the most feverish part of the district 
were examined by means of spleen puncture for the recently described 2 í’ 
parasite-like bodies found last year in chronic fevers by Leishman and _ 
Donovan, and more recently in a case from Sylhet by Manson and Low. 

Firstly, with regard to the kinds of malaria met with, the common- 
est variety was the malignant tertian form just as it is in Calentta and 
most parts of India. One case of benign tertian was also found in 

hnajpur. During the village enquiry a history of quartan fever was 
obtained in a number of cases in the circle a few miles to the east of tho 
town, and these cases were usually of a chronic nature, terminating fatal- 
ly after several months of fever. During mg last visit to Ranisankail a 
patient came to the hospital with a histury of fever of the quartan type, 
and having suffered from an attack two days before. An examination of 
his blood showed typical quartan parasites, some just beginning to 
sporulate, which would correspond with his statement. ‘These cases are 
probably much more common in the rainy season, and are of interest in 
connection with the finding of A. Listoni in the district to be mentioned 
presently, for in the Donars the Malarial Commisson found quartan fever 
to be the commonest type and to be also associnted with the same 
species of anopheles. All three varieties of malaria were thus met with 


! Tho relationship of the level of the ground water-level to the incidence and 
seasonal distribution of malarial fevora in ludia, Lancel, March 12th, 1595, 
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in the district even in the dry season, but it is not possible to deduce 
accurately the relative prevalence of each from the few cases found at 
this time of the year. 

À more important question to solve was whether the Leishman- 
Donovan bodies could be found in chronic fevers in this district, and, if 
so, the frequency of their prevalence and how to differentiate from ordi- 
nary chronic malaria. Dinajpur was an especially interesting place in t 
which to examine this question, for, as I showed in my report on Kala- 
azar, that epidemic took its origin in n very severe outbreak of fever in ' 
the Dinajpur and Rangpur districts in the early seventies owing to & 
succession of very unhealthy years on account of deficient rainfall. The 
brief description as yet published by Donovan! pointed to a close 
resemblance between his cases and Kala-azar, aud he has recently sug- 
gested that they may be the same disease. For purposes of searching 
for this new parasite it is necessary to do a spleen puncture, as they 
have not yet been found in the peripheral circulation. This little 
operation is without danger if properly done, but it necessitates being 
able to examine the cases in a hospital and careful antiseptic precau- 
tions. For over a month a careful watch was kept for suitable cases { 
in the Dinajpur in-door dispensary, but no such case presented itself. 

On discussing the question with Captain Megaw (to whom I am very 
greatly indebted for much help throughout my investigation both in get- 
ting me cases aud in helping in the microscopical examination of some 
of the slides) he informed me that he had seen a number of such cases 
at one place only, and that was Ranisankail in the north-west part of 
the district. When at this place on the village enquiry a number of 
such cases were met with in the villages around, and they came to the 
dispensary, which was the most popular one in the district, and by means 
of anwthetising the surface of the skin with an ethyl chloride spray, 
spleen puncture was readily performed, even in children, in a painless 
manner and without the slightest diffienlty, on the part of the patients, 
except in so far that some without fever were disappointed at not being 
submitted to the new treatment, On a subsequent occasion a second 
series were done at the same dispensary, every case with any consider- 
able enlargement of the spleen and recent fever being taken without 
any selection, the histories of the cases being also carefully recorded, 
These cases taken os a whole were exactly those which have always 
been considered to be ** Malarial Cachexia," some of them presenting 
as great enlargement of the spleen and liver, accompanied by general 
wasting and darkening of the skin, as seen in typical cases of Kala-azar | 
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or Kala-dukh when they were considered individually. Others of the 
cases only presented comparatively slight enlargement of the spleen such 
^5 Invariably results from repeated attacks of malarial fever. Including 
one case examined later in the Dinajpur hospital, 30 in all were submitted 
to spleen puncture, and in most of them a slide was also made from the 
peripheral blood, and examined for malarial parasites, and a differential 
leucocyte! count made. In this way it was expected that it would be 
possible to get some clear ideas as to the differentiation of the class of 
cases in which the new parasites were found from the malarial cases. 
The results obtained can best be shown by tabulating them in groups. 


Taste VII.—Cnmagoxic Matantat Fevers. 


.} Frequently | Very marked | Dark 





A, B, 8. equals down to the anterior superior spine of the ilium, 


It will be seen that these cases were of a very chronic type of 
fever, and all showed the malignant tertian variety of malarial parasite 
aud marked splenic enlargement. Nos. 2 and 4 also showed marked in- 
crease of the large mononeuclear white corpuscles, namely 14 and 17 per 
cent., respectively. No.3 showed 9 per cent. and No. 5 only 6 per cent. 


Taste VIII.—Carronic Fevers snowixo Losaman-Donovan BODIES. 
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A é 115 mont Toe 
a 25 | 2 years | Slight Slight ^» | Dark PANT ow ^ | BML... 
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* Died af pneumonia, Bodies found in spleen, liver and bone marrow post-mortem. 
l Since my return to Calcutta I have been able to find these parasites in still 
v 
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The table on the previous pageshowsa very similar class of enses to those 
in that of the malarial series, nnd also a very great variation in the duration 
ofthe disease, Thus in cases 6 and 8 the fever had only lasted one month 
and no marked cachexia was present, althongh the spleen in both cases 
was very large for such a duration of fever, being down to the navel, 
lu No. 8 the temperature was 10072 at the time the spleen puncture was 
performed, aud the slides contained the largest number of bodies met 
with in any case in the Dinnjpnr district. In both series of cases 
darkening of the skin was a marked feature of the majority, and in 
some instances the patients or their relatives volunteered the statement 
that the skin had become darker recently. In nearly all of both series 
there was distinct aud often extreme wasting, the face and limbs being 
very thin, and contrastiug with the large abdomens, presented the typi- 
enl picture of the condition always known as “ Malarial Caclexia, " but 
this remark is equally applicable to those which showed only malarial 
parasites as to thóse which presented the new bodies recently described. 
In short, these examinations throw no light on the very difficult ques- 
tion of the differentiation of the malarial cases from those which are 
presumably due to the new bodies, admitting for the present that they 
are parasites, as they appear to be. It is of course possible that all 
these chrouic cases may be due to the new bodies, and the presence of 
malarial parasites in some of thom was an accidental complication. 1t 
appears to be more likely, however, that the new bodies are a form’ of 
protozoa very closely allied to the malarial parasites, and producing a 
very similar train of symptoms, but with a greater tendency to produce 
rapid cachexial state, and with a greater resistance to the action of 
quinine in ordinary doses. In view of the above results it is clear 
that the differentiation of the two forms by purely clinical means apart 
from spleen puneture will be a matter of extreme difficulty and will 
require a study of a much larger series of cases than the present one. 
The fact that one-third of these cases showed the new parasite is 
sufficient to prove that it is present in a large proportion of these chro- 
nic fevers, On the other hand, in no less than half the cases neither 
malarial parasites nor the new bodies conld be found even by spleen 
puncture, although all but two of the patients gave a history of fever 
continuing for a long time up to the date of examination, and chiefly 
occurring at night or in the evening. It is clear, then, that no more 
ean be said than that the new parasite-like bodies can be found by 
spleen puncture in a number of chronic fever cases with large spleen 


larger proportion of this class of cases, nearly every case of so-called '' Malaria! 


Cacheria” having shown the new parasites in the spleen, while they coold not be 
found after deaths from otber diseases, 
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in the Dinajpur district, and that no distinction can at present be made 
out between the symptoms seen in these cases and in those due to repeat- 
ed attacks of malaria in which malignant tertian parasites were found.! 
With regard to the nature of the bodies found in the former cases 
there is little to be said ; for in view of the fact that such authorities ss 
Laveran, Ross and Manson are at complete varinnce as to the classifica- 
tion of them, it is useless to add one more to the opinions already ex- 
pressed with regard to their nature. I will only say that nothing like 
^ trypanosome was ever seen in any of the cases, either in the periphe- 
ral blood or in that drawn direct from the spleen during life. 1 hope 
to be able to submit coloured drawings and specimens to,high English 
authorities on protozoa very shortly in the hope that they will be able 
to throw some light on the question, but in all probability some of the 
stages of the parasite have still to be discovered. The form most frequent- 
ly seen is a small oval body slightly longer than it is broad, measuring 
abont one-third the diameter of a red blood corpuscle in its longest axis. 
It has two nuclei, one of which is small and often rod-shaped and stains 
deeply, while the other is rounded, considerably larger, but more feebly 
stained. They are free in the blood from the spleen and in most of the 
cases are scantily met with, but in exceptional instances, and usually in 
cases which showed an actual fever at the time the blood was taken, 
they may be very numerous, & number of them being seen in some 
fields. In addition to this common form small groups of similar bodies 
are met with clamped together so as to very closely resemble a quartan 
sporulating body, some of them being in the actof breaking up. A still 
earlier stage is sometimes seen in which pairs of unequal sized neuclei 
are grouped within a single cell, but no separation into the small bodies 
is yet to be distinguished. These last bodies are somewhat larger than 
the largest of the simple forms, and appear to be formed by a anbdivi- 
sion of the nuclei of the largest full-grown small forms. I have not 
been able to detect these bodies in the peripheral circulation by exami- 
nations of ordinary blood films, but this would not exclude the possibi- 
lity of their being present in small numbers there. They may be found 
within the polyouclear white corpuscles, and be thus undergoing degene- 
ration, which is of interest in connection with the very great reduc- 
tion of the total lencovytes, and especially of the polynuclears in these - 
chronie fevers wbich I have previously pointed out. 


KALA-DUKH AND KALA-AZAR. 
In accordance with my instructions to visit the Kala-dukh area of 


L- The differentiation of the continned and remittent fevers of the tropica by 
the blood changes. Trans, of the Medical Chir. Soc., 1903, and Lancet, Volume I, 1903. 
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Purnea district, I made enquiries from the district authorities as to tho 
parts at present affected by the disease, and was informed by the Civil 
Surgeon, Captain Hayward, L.M.S., that if was to be found inthe north 
of the Kissenganj subdivision. I wrote to the Subdivisional Officer for 
informution some three weeks before I intended to start for the Parnen 
district, but did not receive any reply until after my return from a 
fruitless search for tho disease, and then was informed that it had died 
out of the district, Daring my visit to the area under the kind 
guidance of Captain Hayward evidence was obtained of the spread of 
the disease in a northerly direction, for at Aloobaree it had been pre- 
sent eight years ago, while eight miles further north at Chapra it has 
disappeared only three years ago. On reaching Thaurganj, 16 miles 
north-west of the first-named place, search was made for cases in the 
neighbouring villages which were badly affected by the disease at the 
time of the enquiry made by Major Harold Brown! in 1898, bnt here 
we were informed that it had disappeared a year ngo, and two persons 
who had suffered from the disease were shown me, one of which had 
been free from fever fora year and appeared to be nearly completely 
recovered from its effects, while the other had had no fever for six 
months, and but was still thin and his spleen renched nearly to the 
navel. No cases still suffering from fever could be found, so no spleen 
punetures conld be performed witb any hope of fiuding the new para- 
site-live bodies. 

On the other hand, thanks to the kindness of Dr. Dodds Price of 
the Nowgong district of Assam (who helped me so materially in my 
enqniry into the nature of Kala-azar in 1896-97) in very kindly send- 
ing me slides made from blood obtained by spleen puncture in seven 
cases of Kala-azar, I was able to search for the new parasites in these 
cases, The results are shown in the following table: one slide was 
spoilt in trying a new fixing agent :— 

Tanie IX.— -AZAR CASES. 


No. Duration of disease, Parasites. 
l. 7 months Sas .» Numerous. 
2, 3 years ana ase Ditto. 
3. 2  ,, improving .... v. ik 
4. 5 months evi .. Numerous. 
-5. 8 months Tet .. Scanty, 
6. 2} years y yee .. Ditto. 


Norz.—This observation has since been confirmed in two further series of 
slides from Kala-nzar cases, | 


1 Report on Kaln-dukh by Major Harold Brown, trm 398, and in Indian 
Medical Gasette of 1898. A | — Bre 
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It will be seen from this table that the new bodies were found in 
every case except one, which was improving and in which recovery 
was expected to take place. They were more frequently present in 
large numbers in this series than in the Dinajpur cases, but no differ- 
ences in the appearances they presented could be made out in the two 
series. Since these observations were made a paper by Dr. Bentley, of 
Assam, has appeared announcing that he has also independently found 
the Leishman-Donovan bodies in Kala-azar cases, and abandoning the 
theory he advanced so warmly a little over a year ago that Kala-azar 
was a severe form of Malta fever.! 


- The importance of these observations lies in the fact which I 


pointed out several years ago* that single cases of the Assam epidemic 
disease were indistinguishable from cases of ordinary “ Malarial 


,Uachexia, " so that the discovery that a protozoal parasite (differing 


from that of malaria and producing the same condition as repeated 
attacks of malaria causes) is to be found in many cases of '* Malarial 

Cachexia" and in the communicable form of the disease in Assam 
will fit in with the known facts. So far the new form of parasite has 
not been found to contain pigment, so that if this is confirmed, then it 
will be certain that in both the endemic and the epidemic form of the 
new fever, malaria must be a nearly universal complication, for I 
showed both in Assam in the case of Kala-azar, and in Calcutta in the 
case of " Malarial Cachexia,"5 that melanotic pigment characteristic 
of malaria is, in my experience, always to be fonnd in the organs post- 
mortem in both series or cases, Possibly it may prove that the new 
parasites are a secondary infection iu patients already infected with 
malaria, which is so well nigh universal in both Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, but such points can only be cleared up by further investiga- 
tious. From the practical point of view the most important inference 
lies in remembering that quinine in large doses is the only drug which 
will cure these chronic fevers, although it undoubtedly not infrequently 
fails iu neglected cases. Further, as demonstrated by Dr. Dodds Price, 
of Nowgong,* the drug is undoubtedly an efficient prophylactic against 
the disease; for while carrying out the segregation measures I 


| Bentley on Epidemic Malta fever in Assam, Indian Medical Gasette, Sop- 
tember 1302. 

3 Report on Kala-nzar, 1593, 

$ Is malarial cachexia purely malarial ? Jndian Medical Gazette, October 


1902, 
& Note on Kala.nzar by Dr. J, Dodds Price. Indian Medical Gazette, October 


1902. 
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recommended (which proved eminently successful! in getting rid of the 
infection of eoolie lines), he found that his hospital assistants and 
menials in the Kala-azar camp one after the other contracted and died 
of the disease. He then took to dosing them regularly with quinine, 
after which, in the course of séveral years, he only lost one man, who 
had become infected before the quinine administration. If it is such 
a powerful prophylactic it can hardly fail to have curative effecta iu 
big doses in early cases of the disease, so that the measures which will 
be of value in preventing this class of fevers will be the wide distriba- 
tiou of quinine as in malarial fevers. 


- 


VARIETIES AND Distrincrion op ANOPHELES. 


The facts collected bearing on the presence of malarial-bearing 
mosquitoes in different parta of the district may next be dealt with. 
A carefal stndy of this part of the question was first made in Dinajpur* 
town, and subseqnently the varieties found in different circles in the 
district were worked out. As Stephens, Christophers and James have 
shown that the varieties of anopheles present in auy district play a 
very important part in the etiology of malaria, it is necessary to 
ascertain the proportion of the different kinds as well as the total 
number of the anopheles present. Thanks to the recently-published 
book of the two first-named authors, this is not such a difficult task as 
it was a short time back. In searching for anopheles it is necessary to 
ascertain both their breeding places and also the numbers actually met 
with in the houses of the people. The lutter was done with the aid of 
the Municipal Overseer, who rendered great nssistance in the matter. 
In the month of January, when this survey was carried out, the breed- 
ing places were limited to the rivers which ron past and through the 
town, and the tanks within it, which are not very mnny in number. 
The former include a very sluggish weed-overgrown stream and a canal 
of a similar nature, which run through the eastern part of the muni- 
cipal area, while it is bounded on the west side by the river, There 
are several good brick-lined drains in the town, but moat of the roads 
still have only earth surface ones, which always retain water and form 
the most important breeding-ground for anopheles in the rainy season, 
so that the distribution of the different varieties will be very much 
more widespread at that time than they were at the time of my 
inquiry. : | 

In all no less than five varieties of anopheles mosqnitoer were 


| Kals-azar snceessfally eradicated from toa gardens by segregation mensuren, 
British. Medical Journal, Soptembor, 1808, and Trans, Medical Chir, Soc., 1899, 
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actually caught in the houses. That which was by far the most com- 
monly met was A. Fuliginosus, aa will be seen from the table below. 
Next came A, Rossii, although this variety was only present in large 
numbers in the houses near the tanks in the centre of the town. The 
next most frequently met with was A. Listoni, and this is probably the 
most important of all, for the Malaria Commission! found it to be 
associated with a very high prevalence of malaria in the Duars, where 
it was the most common, anopheles met with and the only one which 
they found to be naturally infected. It has not hitherto been found 
south of the Jalpaiguri district as far as I know, so its presence 
throughout all the most malarious parts of Dinajpur is noteworthy, for 
although only found in small numbers daring my visit from January 
to March, yet there are good reasons for believing that it muy be 
present in much larger numbers in the rainy fever season. In the first 
place this variety breeds exclusively in ranning water, so that its breed- 
ing-places in the cold dry season are limited to the streams on either 
side of the town. In the rainy season, however, there will be nume- 
rous flowing streams and earth-lined drains which will afford it adequate 
breeding-grounds throughout the town. Once more in the Punjab 
Major Adie? has shown that although in the dry season A.  Fuligi- 
nosus is the common anopholes met with, yet in the rainy fever 
season it is nearly entirely replaced by the A. Culicifacies, which 
belongs to the same group of small dark malaria carrying mosquitoes 
as does the A, Listoni met with in Dinajpur. It is probable, then, that 
this dangerous variety is much more common in the fever than it is in 
the dry season. The other two varieties met with in the houses are 
of much less importance, for they belong to the wild group, which 
breed in swampy places and rarely enter inhabited houses, while they 
have never yet been found to be carrying malaria under natural condi- 
tions. "These are the A. Barbirostris and A. Sinensis, the latter having 
only once been found in the houses, although their larve were met with 
not very rarely in weed-grown streams aud canals, especially to the 
east of Dinajpur. 
With regard to the breeding-places of these varieties, it may be said 
that A. Fuliginosus was met with in both the streams and also in weed- 
grown tanks, A. Rossii in the tanks most commonly, A. Listoni 
chiefly in the sandy river to the west of the town, especially close to 
the grassy banks, but they must also have been breeding in the more 
sluggish stream to the east, as they were caught in the houses of that 
part of the town. The other two were found in the weedy streams as 


L Reporta of the Malaria Commission of the Royal Society. 
3 Adio, Indian Medical Gazette, 1903. 
J. n. 7 
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already mentioned. While making collections in the houses in differ- 
ent parts of the town striking differences in the local distribution were 
met with. Thus, while A. Rossii abounded in the central tank strewn 
portion, and A. Fuliginosus and A. Listoni near the streama on either 
side of the town, there was a dry zone between the central and the 
western portions in which a very careful search failed to reveal a single 
anophele. Moreover, the more intelligent inhabitants of the riyerine por- 
tion where most A. Listoni were found were convinced that this was the 
most malarious portion of the town in the rainy season, although this 
was not evident at the time of my visit in the dry healthy season. 

Turning next to the distribution of the anopheles in the district 
circles, which is illustrated in table X, we find the A. Fuliginosus to 
have been the common variety in all parts of the district in the cold 
season. A. Rossii and A. Sinensis were seldom found except in the 
town of Dinajpur, and A. Barbirostria was only occasionally met with. 
With regard to the malarial carrying A. Listoni it is worthy of note that 
it was not met with in Porsa at the extreme south of the district, this 
being also the least feverish part, nor conld its larvæ be found in the 
river, which appeared to present favourable conditions for its presence. 
In Churaman also, which is also comparatively little feverish, I failed 
to find this variety. It would not be wise to lay too much stress on this 
point as the distribution of this mosquito might be much more extensivo 
in the malarial season. 


Taste X.—"VaRiETIES Founp iN THE HOUSES. 














Dinsjpur. | Baloghat. | Porsa. PUR Ranisan- Total, 

A. Foligincsus .., 178 5i | 103 106 108| 546 
A. Rossii së eet 39 5 eee Tr eee At 
A. Litwoni... .... 6 4 vi MT 6 16 
A. Barbirostris ... | 3 1 “se l1 B 8 
A. Sinensis T 2 T T sae eee 2 
Total exe 228 61 103 107 117 616 


Dissection of Anopheles.—In addition to ascertaining the varieties of 
anopheles present in the houses it is also necessary to find out by meana 
of dissections and microscopical examinations of the salivary glands for 
sporozoits which varieties are actually carrying infection, For this . 
purpose 138 auopheles caught in the houses in Dinajpur were examined 
for sporozoits, but none were found. Nearly all of them were A. 
Fuliginosus, which was never found to be naturally infected by: the 
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Malarial Commission, although they showed that it can be artificially in- 
fected. More recently Major Adie? in the Punjab found one of these © 
anopheles to contain sporozoits resembling those of human malaria, but 
it is clear that it is not a common carrier of the disease. Unfortu- 
nately very few A. Listoni could be obtained for dissection, and no sporo- 
zoits were found in them. This is not surprising, for these dissections 
were carried out in the cold month of January, and it is well known 
that a certain temperature is necessary to allow of the development of 
the malarial parasite in mosquitoes. In a previous paper I showed* 
that the number of cases of malarial fever fell off very rapidly in a 
suburb of Calcutta as soon as the minimum temperature fell to GOF., 
doubtless for the reason just mentioned, and as the minimum tempera- 
ture in Dinajpur in January was much below that point it is not sar- '* 
prising that no sporozoits could be found. I had hoped to be able to 
ascertain if the A. Listoni was infected when the weather had become 
warmer again, and jost before leaving Dinajpur in the middle of March, 
I tried to collect the necessary mosquitoes, but they were still as scanty 
as earlier in the year, so I was not able to obtain them in sufficient 
numbers for dissection. This point can only be settled in the rainy 
season, but as Dinajpur is close to Jalpaiguri, where the Malaria Com- 
mission found the A, Listoni to be infected later in the year than the time 
of my inquiry, there can be little doubt that this is the variety which 
is mainly responsible forthe prevalence of malaria in Dinajpur and the 
neighbouring districts, for I also found this species in small numbers 
in the northwest corner of the Purnea district. 


Tae PossiniL.iTY or Destroyvinc ANOPHELES IN Lower BENGAL. 

It will be convenient in this place to discuss the practicability of 
attempting in Lower Bengal to destroy those anopheles which carry the 
infection of malaria as a method of malarial prophylaxis. It will be 
clear from what has been written above that it would be an utter waste 
of money and labour to attempt to destroy all the different kinds of 
anopheles, when only one, or possibly two, of them, have been found to 
carry the disease in nature. "Thus, it is now generally admitted from 
dissections of many hundred A. Rossii that these are never found to be 
naturally infected, although they can be infected by artificial means, 
and are thus theoretically capable of conveying the disense, For the 
same reason, we may exclude from our consideration the swamp species 


| Adie, Indian Medical Gazette, 1903. 

$ The seasonal+preralence of anopheles and malarial fever in Lower Bengal 
and the practical application of the mosquito theory. Journal of Hygiene, October 
1901, 
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which very rarely enter honses, and have also not been yet found to bo 
naturally infected. This leaves us with only the A. Fuliginosus and 
A. Liston), the former of which has only once been found naturally in- 
fected in the Punjab, while there it almost disappears before the fever 


season begins. If it proves to have a similar seasonal distribution in - 
Bengal it may also be excluded from consideration as not being of any 
material importance in the etiology of malaria. Some three years ago * 


a plan for destroying anopheles mosquitoes in Calcutta was initiated 
under the idea that they only bred in small pools which could be easily 
dealt with, as suggested by Major Ross. At that time I made n cara- 
fol search for the breeding-places of anopheles month by month for 
more than a year in a selected area in a suburb of Calcutta, with the 
result that I found them? to be breeding in enormous numbers in 
nearly all the tanks during the hot-weather months, that is, at the time 
of the minimal malarial season. On the other hand, they were much 
fewer in number during the rainy malarious time, but their distribution 
was then different, the tanks being free from them, while the chief 
breeding-places were small pools and more especially the shallow un- 
even earth drains on each side of every road. Moreover, in these road- 
side drains varieties of anopheles which can carry malaria were found, 
whereas those which had swarmed in the tanks at an earlier period were 
all A. Rossii, which we now know ! are harmless as far as the spreading 
of malaria is concerned. The measures which were being taken for 
destroying the A. Rossii in the small pools and tanks, then, were only 
money thrown away as far as malarial prophylaxis was concerned. 
This example is mentioned to show that great circumspection is required 
in recommending measures for destroying anopheles in Lower Bengal. 

A still more imstractive example is that of the measures which have r 
been carried out under the directions of members of the Malaria Com- 
mission during the last two years at great expense to test the practica- 
bility of destroying auopheles in a portion of the very malarious canton- 
ment of Mian Mir, the results of which have recently appeared. In 
this place the chief breeding-ground of the malaria-bearing variety 
was the irrigation canals which traverse the cantonment. The results 
of these operations will be familiar to the Sanitary authorities, but 
briefly it may be said that the elaborate measures carried out persistent- 
ly for two years resulted in only a slight diminution of the number 
of anopheles in the houses of the treated area. On the other hand, 
much good was obtained by prophylactic issue of quinine, and still more 

| Reports of the Malaria Commission of the Royal Sociotf. 2 

3 Moport on anti-malarial measures at Mian Mir, Boientio Memoirs, New ” T 
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marked effects were got by treating all the children in a syce line in 
this way, malaria being nearly nbsent from both the children and the 
adults. Further, the moving of some syces from their old lines near 
the canals to one-half a mile or more from them resulted in an entire 
absence of both the anopheles and of malaria fever among them. - 
That the total destruction of the malaria-bearing mosqaitoes will 
prevent the fever is certain, but experience in India has proved that 
it is only very exceptionally favourable conditions that this measure is 
practical, while it must be continued indefinitely. Such conditions 
were met with at Ismalia, where raifi falls on but very few days of the 
year, and certain swamps and poola were easily permanently filled up. 
Here the resulting reduction of malaria has been most marked, but to 
attempt to apply this method to the totally different conditions of 
Lower Bengal and to expect similar results would be utter folly. 

In view of the above facts, let us return to the conditions met with 
at Dinajpur. Here we have the malaria-bearing A. Listoni breeding 
throughout the course of two streams one on either side of the town, 
and probably also in the rainy season in the numerous subsidiary 
streams which flow into the main one daring that time. To attempt to 
destroy the larvæ in these rivers throughont the rainy season is obvi- 
ously utterly impracticable. Something may be done by steadily ex- 
tending year by year the brick-lined drains through the main streets, 
so as to do away with the stagnant earth-lined drains, the bottoms of 
which it is almost impossible to keep sufficiently level to prevent water 
standing in them. Further within the municipal limits the formation 
of borrel pits during road-making by the Public Works Department 
should not be allowed, as at present, for they form excellent breeding 
grounds in the rainy season. These measures are only applicable to the 
town itself, and do not touch even the smallest proportion of the total 
population of the district among whom it is quite clear, then, that 
some other measure than mosquito destruction must be relied on. 


Tae VinLAGE DISTRIBUTION oF QUININE. 

Where it is found impossible to destroy the intermediate host of 
the malarial parasite, namely, the malaria-carrying varieties of 
anopheles, the only other practical method of malaria prophylaxis is 
the destruction of the parasites during their cycle in the human sub- 
ject. This can only be done by efficient doses of quinine, so that the 
problem resolved itself into one of devising a practical scheme of vil- 
lage distribution of quinine. It has already been mentioned that the 
administration of quinine regularly as a prophylactic to the children 
of a syce line in Mian Mir not only saved nearly the whole of them from 
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malaria, but was also effective in preventing the infection of any of the 
adults in the same lines, although these latter took no quinine whatever, 
because adults are infected by mosquitoes which bave first derived tho 
infection from children as a rule, I have also shown in an earlier part 
of this report that the main death-rate from acute malaria is among 
children during the few months of the rainy season and immediately 
afterwards. If these could be adequately treated with quinine as soon 
as they developed fever (for its prophylactic distribution to children in 
villages is as yet beyond the region of practical policy), not only would 
the main source of death-rate fromm malaria be stopped, but at the same 
time there would be much less infection among adults, and fever deaths 
from chronic malaria and from other diseases such as pneumonia, dysen- 
tery and phthisis, which so often attack those debilitated by previous 
malaria. 

In disenssing this important question we must first consider how 
far the present agencies for the distribution of quinine meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. They are the dispensaries, private practitioners and 
the post-offices, That the dispensaries effect great good by the treat- 
ment of fevera with quinine was abundantly evident throughout my 
inquiry, for in every place where there was a flourishing dispensary the 
spleen-rate was considerably lower than it was in the neighbouring 
villages, the differences being much greater than could be accounted 
for by the position of the dispensary village on a slightly higher and 
more healthy site in some instances. The difference was most marked 
among the children of the more intelligent classes, for it was particular- 
ly marked among the children attending the larger schools. The most 
striking example met with was that of a school at Churaman which stood 
next to the dispensary, for among 31 children only two had any enlarge- E 
anent of the organ, or 6 per cent., by far the lowest rate met with in the 
district. In this instance I ascertained from both the School Master 
and the Hospital Assistant that the boys were regularly sent to tho 
dispensary from the school when they were found to be getting fever. 
In Balaghat a very similar state of affairs was found. As it was not 
uncommon for about one-third of the children attending the school to 
be down with fever at one time in the rainy season, it is clear that they — 
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desert, and any practical increase can only be a matter of very slow 
growth. Private practitioners abound in Dinajpur itself, and although 


a large proportion of them profess homoopathy, yet they doubtless do 


some good in the treatment of fevers. In the district itself, however, 
they are almost a negligible quantity. 

Turning next to the post-office distribution I found that there are 
but 40 post-offices to very nearly 4,000 square miles, or one to every 100 
square miles. Further, seven of these are in the same places as a dis- 
pensary is situated. During 1903 throughout the whole district only 
8,064 packets of the drug were sold among 1,500,000 people, although 
my enquiries showed that the great majority of the population suffer 
from fever repeatedly in each year. These figures will suffice to bring 
home the fact that the infinite majority of the population of Dinajpur, 
and doubtless of all other malarious districts of Bengal, are beyond the 
reach of the one drug which will save their lives when attacked by 
malaria, to say nothing of an infinite amount of suffering and loss, while 
thousands of children die yearly, whose lives could be saved with abso- 
lute certainty if quinine were readily available for"their treatment. 

My object in laying stress on this fact, which is only too well 
known, is because my enquiries have led me to believe that something 
cau and ought to be done to remedy this cruel loss of life from malaria, 
specially among children. Some of the dispensaries do not do all they 
might, the stock of quinine supplied being often utterly inadequate, 
while it is occasionlly allowed to run perilously low, with the result that 
it is not dispensed when it should be, as in one case only six drachms 
were in hand at the time of my visit, but this is a matter for adminis- 
trative care. Perhaps more quinine would be used if the good an outdoor 
dispensary does was measured by the amount of quinine dispensed 
rather than by the number of petty operations performed, but still any 
improvement thus effected would only touch the fringe of the question. 
What is really wanted is some system of distribution of the drug in 
every village. I have discussed with the district postal authorities the 
possibility of a more extended distribution of the drug through the 
postal peons on their visits to the villages, and I am of the opinion that 
something might be done in this direction by giving a small commission 
to those agents in order to stimulate the sale of the pice packets. Sull 
it appears that many small villages and hamlets may not be visited for 
weoks at a time by the postman, especially during the rainy fever 
season when communication is at its worst, and some new agency 
actually residing in the villages themselves is necessary if any real 
success is to be obtained. Such an agent should be somewhat moro 
intelligent than the village chaukidar, whose burden is already quito 
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as much as he can bear, and should alao, if possible, be in close touch 
with the children, whom it is particually desired to reach. Snch a 
man is the village schoolmaster, for a primary school is now to be 
found in nearly every village, or group of villages, and it would be 
to the advantage of the master to get his pupils to take quinine when- 
ever they get fever, for he is interested in keeping up the figures of his 
attendance-roll, which is greatly affected by absence on account of 
malarial fever in the rains. I am informed that the masters of the 
primary schools get only about Rs. 10a month, so they would not be 
above accepting a small commission on their sales, which would encour- 
age them to do their best in the matter. The headman of the village 
might in some cases also be enlisted among the dispensers of quinine, 
I have spoken to many intelligent natives, both official and unofficial, 
about tbis plan, and they have all approved of its being given a trial. 
Whether it would be advisable to supply packets free to the schools or 
to sell them below cost-price at first in the most malarious tracts is 
rather difficult to decide, as it might lead to purchase for the sake of 
selling again at a higher price, while difficulties might arise when the 
drog had become sufficiently popularised to make it advisable to raise 
the price to its cost-point. I think, however, some packets might be 
supplied free to the schools, This is a matter for the sanitary and 
administrative authorities to settle, but that some system of village 
distribution of quinine, among the children more especially, is an 
urgent necessity if the heavy death-rate from malarial and chronic 
cachexial fevers ia to be lessened, is quite certain, for it is the only 
practical method of prophylaxis in the swampy mosquito-swarming 
tracts of Lower Bengal. 
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mint, e. 103—108. 

Akbar, Rupees ‘of, 376. 

Akbar II, copper coins of, 79. 

Akbar Ali Khan, Raja, 191. 

— Prince, the rebel son A'lamgir, 


319. 
Akbaribad, town, e. 32, e. 33, o. 87. 
= mint, 357. 
Akbarabidi, mosque, 351. 
Akbarnáma, history, 49, 277, 278. 
Akbarpur, ferry station, 3 
Akdalla, place, 59. 
Akhor-los.bagyur-ba-rname-kyi-byung-ba 
gsal.bar-byed-pa-mkhas-pa-3 dga-ston, 
a Tibetan work, 133. 
Akon, a Chinese commissioner, e. 99, 
— Barkh-urdár Lazhkari, 111, 
11 
+ 


, 289. 
‘alton peg ge Shih, the of- 


——— Din Hasin Shah, Sultan, 111. 
Hasan PIPI Bahmani, 


e. 2. 
, " Shah Eeay aans 
* Shab, h bis pedigree 


ns given by Firishta and 
the anthor of Barhin-i- 





e dn n, son Y" Mahmud Shih, 
Alina d-din Abmad IT, e 

e. 11. 
*Alá'ud-d: 








mmt Shahibuddin Ahmad, S 
^ Wád-din Abul-Muzaffar | Arabs 


‘Alim ‘Ali Khan, 320, 321, (376. 
Allahabad mint, Rupees of Akbar, of the, 
Allah wirdi Khan, 287. 
Allote, pargana, e. 115, 
" Allote " pice, e. 115. 
Altan Khan, e. 81. 
Al- -Wagidi, 270, 
Amber, city, e. 35, e. 37, o. 45, e. 56—57. 
e" country, 292. 
Amdo, province of Tibet, 122, e. 81, e. 84, 
e, 89, e, 98. 
Amin-ud. Din, pr. n., 289, 330, 332, 
»" Khan Bahidor, 297, '801. 
Amir, d s n. e. 3. 
» arid, e. 11, 
#3 Khan, 302, 308. 
Amir-nl-Islam, 112, 
Amnabad, town, 279, 280, 
Amnoar, village, 178. 
Amsterdam, capital city, 274, 276. 
Ancient India, 246, 269. 
Andbar Kotha or Black hole, the jail of 
Sháhzadpnr, 266. 
Andhra dynasty, 272. 
Andhra History and Coinage, 273, 
Andor, people of, 249. 
Andries Gadzeazoon, pr. n., 274. 
Ansára, 270. 
Ansuri, pr. n., 2, 
Antonio Cabral, pr. n., 53, 
Anwar Khan, 302. 
Aphags-pa-ojam-dpal-gyi-mtshan- yang- 
cog -par-brjod-pa-bkiags-thabe = 
bchas bshugs-so, n Tibetan 
work, 176. 
bsang-po-sphyod-pa- i-smon- 
lam-gyi-rgyal-po-bshuga-so, a 
Tibetan work, 177. 
bzang-po tshig-don-gyi-agrel- 
ba-bys-bshad-kun-las-btue+ pa 
bshugs-50, a Tibetan work, 


y p 


" » 


177. 
de-bhsin gahegs-pa-i-gtsug-tor- 
* ee byung-ba-i-gdugs-dkar, 
n Tibetan work, 155, 
» 0$» Bhesesrabekyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin- 


pa-brgyad-stong-pa-bshugs-so 
& Tibetan work, 169. — 



















Indez. 


Arknt, mint, 358. 
Arrah, town, 2465. 
Asad ' Ali Khan, 321, e. 36, e, 47. 
Asad Khan, 209, 312. 
‘Alamgir’ a Wazir, e. 47. 

Asaf Khan, 302, 
Asafábád Baroli, — 78. 
Asafud-daula, Nawab of Oaodh, 188, 

Nawab, Vazir, 78. 
Asoka, Raja, 31. 
Avoph- ud-Dowla, Nawab, 207. 
— invaded by the king of Kashmir, 

260, 


Assamese Buranji, 37. 
Asur, dialect, e. 62, 
Atrai, The, river, 115, 
Audard, tribo, 305. 
Audh (Lakhnau) mint, 357, 
Aufi-ul-ash'ari, 270. 
Aurangabad mint, 357. 
v , coins of, 240, 
town, 191, 319, 322, 329. 
Aurangzeb, two rare coins of, 240. 
, ® new mint of, e. 108, 109. 
Avadh, Subah of, 250, 
Avalokitesvara, Buddhist god, 129, 152. 
Bodhisattva, e. 82, e. 88, 
— ‘Khan, General of Shah * Jahan, | 
242, 302. 
A‘zam Shih, 289. 
Azes, the lino of, 227. 
Aszilises, the line of, 227. 
*‘Azimibid city, 295. 
‘Azimabad-Patna, province, 331. 
‘Azim-ullah Khan, 304. 
'Agim-ush-shan, 290, 340, 351, e. 32," 
' Azizul Ialüm, 112. 


‘ 


Baba Mughal, e, 49. 
Babar, Emperor, 181. 
Baba Tahir, a few words about tho date 


of, 2. 
Baba Tahir, Quatrains of, 1—21. 
" " ” translated in 
‘English, 9—21. 
- * * "Persian Text, 


22—29. 
Babhan, caste, 178. 
Babu Khan Qashqal. 
Babos of Parsa, 1 


gent he historian, 49, 51, 377 
, the cave of bin 258. 
Badr, battle 


of, 270. 
Badrinath Thakar, pr. n., e. 27. 
Badru-l-Ialam, , 1. 113. 
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Bagachin Bhuinhars, caste, 180. 
Bagnhs, place, 189. 

Bagha, Jami Masjid at, Lyra 

Bigh Dahr-áráe, place, e. 45. 

Bigh Malham Shah, 312. 
Baghochia Bhuinhars, a caste, 180. 
Bahador Dil Khán, 297, 298, 
Bahadur Gilani, e. 12. 

Bah&dur Shah, 52, 289, 290, e. 42. 
Bah&dar Shab, IT, a rare coin of, 243. 
Bahá&dur Shah, Shah Alam, e. 109. 


Bahmani Dynasty, three genealogical 
tables — the pedigree of the, 
e. 13— 5. 


Bahrsich, city, 226 

Babrimi-gor the Simian, pr. n., e. 3. 

Bahtam pr. n., e. 3. 

Bai-rot-s&na, tho life of, 132. 

Bai-ro-tsa-na-i- ruam-thar, 132. 

Bakht Mall, Rajah, 347. 

Bakhtyár Khilji, raler of Bengal, 262, 
269 


Bakraur, place, 30. 

Bal, people of, 249. 

Balabhadra Shahi, Maharaja Bahadar, 
184. 

Bala Ji Viavanáth, the Peahwa, 321, e. 30. 

Balam Nadi, a stream, 259. 

Balas, Sassanian king, 369. 

Balkh, place, 369. 

Balkissan Ojha, pr. n., 202. - 

Balvant Singh, Zemindar of Benares, 185, 

Banar, river, 59, 


| Bahaud-Din Z&kariyá, 271. 











D burj, s ar E of the Agra Fort, 


— Sea «aires mahal, 252, 263. 
Banjaras, people, 80 y aor 


Bantzen, town in 
Eastern Bengal, 57. 





249. 
Bárahpulah, place, 290, e. 38, c, 43. 
Bárbakábád, Sarkar, 111, = 
Bareli, mint, 357. 


Barhoria, place, isd. 
Bariguda, village, 284. 
— Khán, the fanjdar of Gwali- 
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Basdeo Dewal, temple, e, 17, 
Bassein, treaty of, 239, 
Basurba, 53 
€— axe type, coins, a new "variety 
, 5. 
Bayley, Sir Stuart, Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal, 200. 


Bchom-láan-ades aman-lha-imdo-tsho-ga- 
suying-po-bedus-pa-yid-bshin nor-bu- 
— — à Tibetan work, 

8. 

Bchom.ldan.adas ^ thub-pa-i-dbang-po-i- 
rnam-par-thar-pa-la bstod-pa, a Tibetan 
work, 174. 

Bde.bar gshegs-pa-la bstod.pa-lha-irnga- 
bo-chhe-i-agru-dbyans-shes-bya-ba-bsh - 
ugs-so, & Tibetan work, 159. 

J., Mr., 250, 251. 
»  $» his short note on the Old- 
Dutch hatchments in Chin- 
sarah Church, 274. 

Bechu Singh, pr. n., 191. 

Bedar Bakht (Prince), 28D, 346. 

Bedár Dil, Prince, 346, 

Bebali, manza, e. 16. 

Behali, Mandir, à description of, e. 18, 

Beháli Mukh, 255. 

Belbari, mauza, 110. 

» silver coins found in, 238. 

Bencker Andreae, pr. n., 274. 

Benedict Goes, 55. 


Ber, district, e. 98. 

Beri, King of Khan, e. 86. 

Berlin, city, 367. 

Betwa, river, 246. 

Beveridge, H :— Observations on General 
Maclagan's paper on the Jesuit Mis- 
sions to the Emperor Akbar, 48—56. 

Bhadawar, city, e. 37. 

Bhagvánlil Iodráji, Pandit, his account 
of the Western paa, 227, 370 

Bhajj^, pr. n., 289. 

Bhandara, a district in tho C.P., e. 109. 

Bhandrepa, family, 364. 

Bhanpura, mint, coin of, 233. 

Bharatpur, town, e. 55. 

Bharhichowra, place, 180. 

Bbartpur, town, 289. 

Bhati, country, 58. 

Bhedapa, family, 365. 

Bhelari, 








Mie Senin of Both, 28 
h, Q. + 
a Biogh Lar Raja, 201, 294, 208, 


Bholanath, pr. n., 201. 

hore, place, 196. 

Bhowil, town, 58. 

Bhubanesvar Datt, Baba, Dewan Hatwa 
Kaj, 200. 

Bhuinhar, caste, 178. 

Bhajawan Misir, pr. n., 196, 

Bhükan Mall, e. 47. 

Bharkaha, village, 183. 

Bhurthoohi, place, 193, 195, 

Bhusanda, village, 35. 

Biánnh, town, e. 50. 

Bibi Sata, wife of Ahmad Shah IIT, e, 12, 

Bidyapur, village, e. 52, e. 53, e. 55. 

Bijapur, mint, 358. 

Bijápur dàru-z-Zafar, mint, coin of, 240, 

Bijugarh, place, 191. 

Bika, Hazari, 324 

Bikáner, n district, 314. 

Bilmári& or Lalpur, 111. 

Bindraban, mint town, 79. 

Bird, Shearman, Secretary, 209, 211. 

Bir Pratap Shahi, Babu, 198, 

Privy Council Judg- 

ment on the appeal 

of, 223—225. 

Bir Sen, Réjà, founder of the Hutwa 
Kaj family, 179. 

Bisen Rajputs, 180 

Bishmukh Raja, 254. 

Bishuath, plain, 258, 

Bishnath—On some Archmological re. 

a mains in, e. t 
igpi, village, e. 21. 

Bkah-agyur, & Tibetan work, 119. 

Bkra-shis brteega-pa bshugs-so, a Tibetan 
work, 151. 

Blama-brgyud-pa-i-rnam-thar, a Tibetan 


work, a 
Bla-ma-mchhod-pa-i-chho-go, & Tibetan 
work, 157. 
Bla-ma-shi-ba-i-phrin-sgrub-rin-po-chhe- 
i-sgron — m & Tibetan 
1 


230, 242, 373, o. 109. 
















Er. , group of languages and  Doori 
ya, somo connections between, 37, 
B pom riseb, district, e. 100. 
Bokhara, city, 268, 270. 
Bon, religion, e. 86, 
Bondi, city, 292, 
» 9» provinca of Rajpatana, o. 59. 
s X campaign against, e. 59. 
Booio Nanja, Profar. of Sanskrit, 114. 
Booneah Rajas, dynasty of the, 60. 
Bordhol Dowal, temple, e. 17. 
Bothenia Andreas, 274. 
Bourbon, John Philip, 54. 
Bourdillon, Mr. 198. 
zoren M., 272, 273. 
sey de upa, family, 365. 
machari, Fakir, e. 17, 
Brahmánda Purána, 272. 
Brahmaputra, river, 58, 254. 
river god, 259. 
Brahmi inscription on the reverse of a 
Nahapina coin, 228. 
Bribadratha, the last Mayurya king, 180, 
Brindaban, village, 201, 
Bristow, Mr. ,, British Resident at the 
Court of Oudh, 188, 207. 
Broach, a city on the Bombay Coast, 
53, 268. 
Browne, H. Ulick, Lord, 221. 
Brushal, a village near Gilgit, 865. 
Brushalpa, Pha-spunship, 364. 
Bsod-nama-mchhog-grub-bstan-pa-i-rgyal - 
mtshan-dpal-byang-po-i-rnaam-thar, A 
Tibetan work, 127. 
Bstan-bchos-kyi-dkar-chhag-rin-po-chhe-i - 
-maod khang she-bya-ba, a Tibetan 
work, 163, 
Batan-bchos-kyi-dkar-chhag-rin-po-c hhe-i- 
maod-khang-she-bya-ba, a Tibetan 
work, 127. [131. 
Btsun-mo-bka-i-thang, & "Tibetan work, 
Buddha Gaya, place, 31. 
Buddha Shakhyathubpa, a short biogra- 
phy of, 174. 
Bu ist Suttas, reference made to, 181. 
Budh Singh, Mahüráo Rajah Hád& of 
Bondi, 291. 
Budh Singh, Rao, Raja of Kotah, 298, 
e. 69, 
Buguda, village, ocopper-plate Charter 
ind a 282, 283, 254. 
Buller, J. C., hia letter to E. Graham 
Esq., 3206. 
Bundelkhand, province, 247. 
Bunyad Singh, pr. n., 189. 
Burhdn-i-Middgir, co. 2—12. 
Burhanpur, enn 205, 319, 320, 329. 
Boro, T. o. B., 65, 74, 232, 244, 881. 
ES » ^n 'abstract of therarer Mu- 
—— — by, 374- 









Buroi fortification, history of, e. 18. 


» wi marks found — 
Buroi river 255, 259 

a —— 

Borrah Gang 

Buxar, arr = 

Byá-ka-rana-i-rtaa- — — 
rtaga-kyi- du qur a Ti- 


known as, e 
acter y 
Byabapa, family, 364, 
betan work, 











-par-agrod-pa-i-bde-lam- 
shes-bya-ba-bshugs-so, & Tibetan work, 
171. , 

Byang-chhub-lam gyi-ri 
-sa-bchad, a Tibetan —— 143. 

Byang-chhub-lam-gyi-rim-pa-i-akhrid-yig- 
ajam pa-i-dbyana kyi shal-lung, a Tibe- 
tan work, 172. 

Byang-chhub.la m-g yi-ri m-pa-i-dma r- 
khrid-thams-chad- 
t-bde-rima-shes-bya-ba-bshuge-so, a Ti- 
betan work, 165. 

Byang-chhub-sem-dpa- t-epyod-pal ajug-pa 
-bshugs-so, a ‘Tibetan work, 170. 

Byang-chhub-weme- dpa-i-spyod-pa-la-ajud 
LP An hcl t, n Rte A” rgya 
mtsho shes-bya-ba Tibetan 


bahugs-so, a 
work, 171. 
Byang-pa-rig-asin chhen po-ngag-gt 
ee po-i-rmam-thar, a Tibetan work, 
25, 


Byroo Singh, pr. n., 191. 


C 


Cairns, Lord, 224. 
Canbar, people of, 249. 
Canto Baba, Dewan, 192, 206. 
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Chambabamling, place, e, 85. 

Cambal, river, 288, 290. 

Chamchen, the coming Buddha, a large 
image of, e. 80. 

Chamchen Choije, title, e. 80. 

Chamdo, place, e. 85. 

Chanda Jha,a Pandit of Mithila, e. 22. 

Candosvara Thakkura, author of Viváda 
Ratnakar, o. 25. 

Chandi Dewal, temple, e. 17. 

Chdadogya-Paddhats, e. 26, 

Cand Rai, of Bikrampar, 58, 

Chang-Dók, province, e. 97. 

Chankya Rinpo-che, e. 92. 

Chapra, tomb of J. V. H. at, 275. 

Charkhin, jangle, of, 187. 

Charters, Mc , 214. 

Chatarsál, Bundelah, e. 59. 

Chattradhári Sháhi Bahadur, Rájá, 194, 
195. 

Chavada, dynasty of Gujarat, 372. 

Cha-yal, monastery, e. 100 

Chero Rajas, 247. 

Cheros, an aboriginal race, 179. 

Chetra, place, 191. 

Cheyupore, village, 179. 

Chhos-gshi-rin-po-chhe- aphrung * ba-shal - 
gdams-dris-lan-skor, a Tibetan work, 
160. 

Chhos-kyi-rgyal-po-blo-bzang - chhos-kyi- 
rgyal-mtahan-gyi-rnam-thar, a Tibetan 
work, 124. » 

Chinápatan, mint, > 

Chinsuráh, tbe Dutch factory nt, 275. 

Chilman Majumdar, 114, 115. 

Chim-phu-pa, district, e. 100. 

Chitta Singh, Raja, 204. 

Chlokha-Sum, three great provinces of 
Tibet, e. 101, 

Choikhorling, monastery, o. 84. 

Choikhor Gyal, monastery, e. 82, 

Choikyi Cholkhs, the province of Bud- 
dhism, e. 99. 


Chowchukka Math Madho, village, 201. 

Chronicles of Oonao, 250, 252. 

» — of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
230. 


Chupra, Grand Darbar at, 198, 


Guraman Jat, son of Bhajjà, 289—294, 
302, 824, 341, e. 36—37, e. 47—48, 

Juraman, Jat, settlement with, 309. 

Chutiyás, people, 37. 

Chüzang-Rinpo-che, the abbot of Khog- 
gon, e. 92, 

Ohya-Yul District, e. 102. 

Chyog-lé Namgyal, Court, e. 885, 

Chyrog-tehang-pa, monastery, e. 102, 

Clans of the Hoy Bareilly Districts, 250, 

Cleveland, Mr. 191. 

Clive, Lord, 269. 

Codrington, Dr., 241, 370. 

Cognomen Bahmani, origin of the, e. 1. 

Coinage in Bengal, the East India Com- 
pany assumed the right of, e. 109. 

Coinage of Farrakhsiyar, 357. 

Coin of Gujarat fabric, metal of, 235. 

features of, 237—238, 

form of, 235—236. 

legends of, 236. 

* » mint of, 238—239. 
EA » weight of, 236. 

Coins of Mediæval India, Cunningham's, 
227. 

Coins of Mursbidabad Mint between 1748 
and 1793 A.D., e. 109—113, 

Colvile, Sir James W., 224. 

Conquest of Tibet by the Tartars, o. 
96—102. 

Consens, H., Mr., Bupdt. of tho Archmo- 
logical Survey of Western India, 372, 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 190. 

Copper Coina of Abmadabad, Akbar's, 
e. 103—108, 

Copper Carrency, Local, in the Dewas 

à tate, poh eee e. eme 
opper temple, of the Sutias, e, 18. 

Cornwallis Lord, his treaty with 'Asafad- 
daula, 78. 

—— medal of the first king of 
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Coxe, Ca tain, 189, 212 


Crawford, Major James 191. 

















General, 64. 
Siege 1, 





Dadrah, villago, 253. 
Dahibhata, village, e, 26. 
Dilamite dynasty, 2. 
Dalman, pargana, 252, 
Dalton, Captain, 254. 
Daman, Portuguese city, 53. 
Dames, Mr., 75. 
Danbakydbali, e. 23. 
Dandaniyaka, title of royal favour, 284, 
Dangra, diatriot, e. 100, 
Dangsi, pargana, 219. 
Danishmand Khan, 290. 
Dan Khang, district, e. 98, 
Daorahhar, a hamlet, 252. 
Daphla, country, 256. 
Daphas, Mongolian tribe, 255, 258. 
Dapung, monastery, e. 80, e. 86. 
Dapüng Talku, an Avatar, title, o. 83. 
Darbár-i-Akbari, 53. 
Dard customs, 366, 
» language, remnants of, 355. 
» question of West Tibet, 364. 
Dar jam, district, e. 102. 
Darlüng, district, e. 97. 
Darrong, district, 255 
Dir-nl-barat Kandi, 81. 
Dár-nl-Mansur, Jodhpur, 79. 
Dir-al Musaw wir, Deh, Jamalpur, 79. 
Darya Khan, 57, 181. 
Da£akarma Paddhati, e. 26. 
Dasivadhin, a title of Vidyápati, e. 21. 
Dastir-ul.Inaha, 288, 
Dáüd Khin, 204, 295, 336, 339, e. 10. 
D&ud Shab, 61. 
Da aundia Khera, pargana, 250—252. 
avad, pr. n., e. 3. 
D&war Did Khan, e. 32. 
Dayen Khan, sonof Gushi Khan, e.87— 
88. 


Dbn-ma-la-ajug-pa bshugs.so, a Tibetan 
work, 174. | 
Dbn-ma-rtsa-ba shes-rab-kyi-ngag-don 


bshad-pa-rin-po-chhe-i-phreng ba bshuga 
so, n Tibetan work, 172. 

— grand-father Gandesvara, 
e. 

Doba of Tang, e. 86. 

Doba Simha, son of Siva Simha, e. 22, 

De Huller, Dr., 275. 

Delhi, arrival of Husain ‘Ali Khin at, 

328—333 


» Mint, coins of, 229. 
» named after ita founder Dila, 180. 
of eventa at, 323 —326. 

Delmeriok, Mr ., 81, 229, 381. 
Den- Wang-Tsi-Zur-Gya-Taho, Lama, 140. 
Deogarh, mint town, 80. 
Deorakh, mahal, 252, 
Deori-Chutiya and Bodo LR TAM of ne: 
| some connection 
, M.B., 178. 











Despalla, district, 284. 

Desrid-Governor, e. —* 

Deva Sarma, pr. n., 260 

Devendra Nath Dutta, Babo, 200. 

Dewan, mahal, 253. ^ 

Dge-aslong-gt balab- bya-sags nye-bar-mkho- 
aga-shig, a Tibetan work, 135, 

Dháíri (Dhürür), 242. 

Dharwar, town, 80. 

Dhiresvara, son of Deváditya, e. 26—27. 

Dholpur, city, 290, 

Dhongrá Devi, 33, 

Dhongra Hill, 32. 

Dhongresvari, 33 à 

Dhnjju Singh, Baba, 192. 

Dibrugarh, district, 36, 254. 

Diego-da-Coato, pr. n., 53. 

Dig, placo, 289. 

Digambara Chatterji, translator of 
Vivadaratnakar, e. 25. 

Dighapatiya, Rajabs of, 110. 


Di-khung, ‘district, e. 98, 
" monastery, e. 100. 


| Dikhnng, district, e. 102. 


Dikrang, river, 259. 

Dilawar, * Ali Khan, Sayyed, 351, e. 51, 
e. 57—569. 

Dilawar Jang, 


325. 
| Dil Daler Khán, the ‘Ali Murad Khávni, 


321. 
Dildarnagar, camp at, 190, 
pesa King, founder of the city of Delhi, 


Dinnpore, city, 191. 
Diodar Khan, 847. 
Dirham Shara‘i, a coin, 303. 
Diwan Muhammad Khan, 61. 
Diyanat (grandson of Amàánat 
Khan ' fi), 321, e. 30, 
Do-Chung, district, e. 100. 
Lochara, a Buddhist sage, e. 95. 
Doh, district, e. 100, 
» place, e. 95. 
Doh-meh = —— Doh o e. 97. 


Adam = pastoral propin e, 100. 
ong, district, 


Dol Jong goddess (Tara), a pra 174. 
—— Tibetan ibid) o "edis 


-agrub-chh | 
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Dpal-rje-bteun-sgrol-ma-s-mtshan-brg ya - 
rtea-brgyad shes-pa-skadgnyis-gahan-ab - 
yor behugs-zo, n Tibetan work, 155, 

Dragchospa, family, 364. 

Drany-ba-dang-nges-pa-i-don rnam-par- 
abyedepa-i-bstan-behos-bga-bshad-sny- 

ing-po bshugs-so, & Tibetan work, 177. 

Dri-med-od-ser (Lama), the work and 
teachings of, 155. 

Dronin, Mr., 67. 

Droz Bimeon, 207. 

Deongkha Jong, district, e, 98. 

Doma, range of low hills, e. 16, 

Du-gugang, district, e. 109. 

Dn-Jarric, 53, 55. 

Dujjoo Singa, pr. n., 203—205. 

D pa, district, e. 98. 

Dükpa, monastery, e. 100. 

Durga, image of, 184. 

Durgdbhakts Tarangini, e. 23, e. 27. 

Dur-gehod-kyi ngag-adon  agrigs-chhags.- 
eu-bkod-pa-dur-sri-rgyan-gchod, a Tiqe- 
tan work, 146, 

Darjan Singh, son of Mánsingh, 59, 

Durkee, J. H., of New York, 229. 

Dorminyeg, district, e. 100, - 

Dua-grum-sangs-rgyas thams-chad kyi-ngo 

. bor gyal ba blo-beang grags-pa-la gsol- 
adebs-pa i amon-tshig bsam-pa [hun-gyi 
—— she-bya-wa, a Tibetan work, 
151. 

Du-wensha, a compiler of official records 
of Tibet, e. 101. 


East India Company's coinage, E. 
Thurston's paper on, 300, 

E-chan Gotan, e. 96. 

Edward, Walter N., and Mann, Harold 
H:—An ancient Asanmese fortifica- 
tion nnd the legenda relating thereto, 


254. 
Edward, W. N.—On some Archwological 
remains in Bishnath, e. 16—19. 
Edwards, Mr. Thomas, 217. [64. 
Egidio Anes Pereira, Vicar of Satgaon, 
Ekai Kawa Gochi, Japanese monk, 118. 
Ekdallah, place, 59. 
Elliot 


, 63. 
» Bir, C. A., 260, 262. 
, Sir Charles, Lt.-Governor, 199, 
Ellis, R. W., Mr., coins of, 374. 
f Bazar, Thana, 233. 
English in Bengal, 275. 










Erskine Jokh, his letter to Mr. Isaac 


Bphihalite, ^t B1. * ENT 


Erskine, Lt., 188, 208, 
Evolyn, J., 216. 


F 


Faghfur, pr. n., e. 8. 

Fa-Hien, Chinese traveller in India, 30, 

Faizi, poet, 51. 

Faiznullah, 81. 

Faizul Islam, 112. 

Fskhr-un-nissa, Begam, daughter of 
Sadat Khan wife of Farrukhsiyar, 
359. 

Farhang-i-Anjuman- Árà-i-Ndpiri, 21, 

Faridábád, place, 201, 202. 

Farmaléun, Padre, 55. 

Farbitan, 55. 

Farmilan, 55. 

Farrakh, pr. n., e. 3. 

Farrnkhábad, mint town, 80, 

Farrukhsiyar, pr. n, 290, 293, 294, 296, 

209, 302, 804, 313, 314—319, 322, 

324, 325, 327, 331—338, 340, 343, 

346, 355, e. 109. 

Character of, 363—355, 

Children of, 380—361, 

Coinage of, 357—359, 

Death of, 348 —352. 

, Length of the reign s 

, Made a prisoner and de 

' 48. posed, 


Style and title in life and after 
death, 356. 
„ Two rare coins of, 241—242, 
5. Wives of, 359 — 360. 
Farrokhsiyar, son of Aurangzeb, 240, 
Farrnkhsiyar's widow made over to 
Ajit Singh, e. 51. 
Fasibul Islam, 112. 
Fathabad, mint town, 80, 242, 
Fatbsbád Dhárür mint, coin of, 241. 


Fathepur, n, 253. 
Fateh Bhahi, RÁjá, 181, 182, 191, 192, 


205. 
Father Monserrat, 56. 
Fath Khin, Fázil, e. 6, o. 41. 
Fathpur, fort, 61, e. 51. 
, Bikri, city, 51, e. 50, e. 57, e. 58. 
Fatty —— Zemindar of Hosseypur, 


206, . 
Fanthome, J. F :—a forgotten city, 276. 
Fatima, 68. oiy, 
Fozl-i Rabbi, Khundkar, 113. 

Fide Khan, 304, 315. 







Firdnai, Persian Poet, 2. ; 94. 
Firoz Shah III., coin of, 873. 1 








luce. 


Firoz, the elder son of Yerdegerd II. | 
368 —309, 


Firüz * All Khao, Bárhah, 321. 

T te ae Sayyad, e. AT. 

T Bakht, pr. n., e. 3. 

4, Shah and Abmad Shah, the parent- 

of, e. 8. 

" Shüh'a Lath—two pillars, 323. 
Forbes, Mr., commissioner, 108, 
Fortification on the Buroi, plan of the, 


Framji, Mr., e, 104. 
Francke, A Hah language map of 
Weat Tibet with notes, 362—207 
Fulus, the (coin), e. 103—105. 
» types of, e. I06— 107. 
Futuhus—Saldfin, e. 6. 


G 


Gacha Rabkha, district, e. 98. 

Gadhaiya coins, of Gujrat, 365. 
Description of, 371—372, 
* » History of, 370—371. 

i dp of carrency, 373. 
Gadündüb, Lama, e. 88 
Gadün düb, ^ later disciple of Tsong- 
khapn, e. 81, 82. 

, Line of hierarchs, e. 84. 
Gadan Gya-taho, Lama, e. 82, e, 83, o, 88. 
Gahden, monastery of, e. 81, e. 86, 
Gahdan Phodang chyogle Namgyal, e. 88. 
Gahdan Thipa, the hierarch of the Yellow 

Cap Church, e. 81. 
Gaj Bing, first Raja of Bettiah, 225. 
, Raja, Marware, 291. 
„ of Narwar, o. 59. 
Galiguda, village, 254. 


p. "" 


Galt , the Yellow ——— — 122. 
Ganda , river, 187, 197, 260 
= ‘valley, 249. 


Gándhàárs, kingdom of, 369. 

Gandevi, port, 239. 

Gangaitea Lama Khar, district, e. 08. 

Gangs Mohan Laskar —the Khurda cop: | 
r plate of Madhava, king of Kalinga, 


Gangé Pattal, e. 23. | 

Ganges, river, 245. 

“ Gangrar,"’ pice, e. 115. 

Ganga-ljongs- kyi-ys-ge-$ gloga-thaba.d ang 
bys-shen-gyt-yi-ge, ^ Tibetan work, 
170. 

Gangü, a Brahman, e. 2. 

tha, o e. 05. 

Ganjam, district, 282 

Ganjas, village, 35. 

Géo-ghat, a town on the Jamuah, e. 35. 

Gargaon (in the 8 district), © 

silver coin found in, e, 113—114. 


« E XD 











Garo language belongs to the Bodo 
group, 37. 

Gaur, ancient city, 61, 116, 233. 

Gauree Singh, pr. n., : 

Ganri Nath Sinha, pr. n., e. 17. 

Gaur Pasha, 61. 


Gautamipatra, pr. n., 272. - 
Gayt Küíynpe, 31 
Gehod-dhang mdon-bedus-rin po-chhe-i- 


phreng-ba-baliwgs-so, ® —— work 
143. 
Gchod-kyi-batah-pa-chha-drug, ^ Tibetan 








dung-gchod-kun 
agrigs-ahin-tu — ^ Tibetan work, 





mchod, Lhas-chhog-tu bhod pa, à 
work, 147. 
Gehod-tohepe-ingt-snquatteabatebed a-k yi- 
bstab-pa drag-po, m Tibetan work, 144. 
Gedunthub, the first Dalai Lama, 172. 
Genealogical table of Kádá Rájaha of 
Kotah = € e. re Raj : — 
Genealogy of the Hutwa amily, , 
* of the Bahmani kings, ac- 
cording to the Burhani-Mda- 
gir, o. 14. 
i according to Firishta, e. 13. 
" euim y from various sour- 
ces, e. 15. 
Geru, province, e. 100. 
Ghairat in, Faujdar of Narnol, 297, 
— 488, e 32, e. 35—37, e. 46, e. 48. 
Ghalib Jang, 313, 325, 333. 
Ghazipur, district, 226 
Gházinddin Haidar, of Awüdh, 74 
n. Khan, 313, , 943, 344. 
ni, a coin of, 244. 
hiladari, river, e. 19. 


| GhiySsuddin Abul Muzaffar Bahadar 


Shah, Sultan, 117. 
ic Balban, 66. 
= Mabmad, 381. 
" Tughlak, eoin bearing the 
name of, 


230. 
Ghráwali, town, 279—281. 
alam Ali Khan, e. 53, e. 55. 
t, town, 364. 
har Bahadur, the rebellious Gorer- 
nor of Allahabad, e. 59. | 






ga ~ * ] 
" è b 
w — eg Te i nee á nd A, 





* a TA EM 


Girindra Nath Dutt :— Further notes on 
the Bhójpuri dialects 
ken in Saran, 245. 
istory of the Hatwa 
Raj, with some nu- 
recorded eventa of 
the administration 
of Warren Hastings, 


and of the Indian 


Mntiny, 178. 
Go = headman, e. 102. 
Gon, Portagaese town, 51, 54. 
Gobind Singh, Jat, e. 37. 
Godádhara Simha — o n., e. 17. 
Gogra. river, vati de A pu. 


Chandra imde Qastri— trans- 
lator of Vivádratnákara, e. 25. 

Golding Edward, 207, 210. 

Gomiri 254. 
















Den asm family, 464. 
— RES the fifth Supreme 

Lama, o. 
Gonlung, a ——— in Amdo, e. 87. 
Gonsar, district, e. 07. 
Goonsar, talak, 282. 

Bari, sarrant of Fateh Shahi, 157 

of, 199. 

t, e. 102. 





Gossain Madboram, pr. n., 201. 

Gorind Ram, the Government farmer of 
Haasinpar, 156, 204, 207 

Gnas-brtan-phyag-mehho d-b ah u go, n 
Tibetan work, 153. 

Gues-chhen-ti-se-dang misho ma-ph am 
tchas- kyi-gues-yig-bskal.ddan thar-lam- 
adren -— kyu-shes-byn-ba, n Tibe- 


tan work, ! 
mtha-la -gtad-pa, a Tibetan 

work, 145. 
Graham, R., Mr., Collr. of —— his 
letters dated 11-7-1505 Thomas 


Graham.) President, Hoard y^ Revenue, | 
204—205 






—— 





c Sm 


| Sabieriba. T 2358. 


Grome, Mie. Cole of Saran, 189, 191, 102, 





Index. 


Gnjarát Fabric, coins of 235. 

Gulbarga, fort of, 2, e. 2. 

Ganabhiram Barna’a Buranji, 
to, e. 114. 

Gunekvura, son of Devádityn, e. 26, 27, 

Gang-khor-pa, district, e. LOO. 

Gong-thang, river, e. 99. 

Gardon, P. R. T, Major, o. 114. 

The Moran language, 


refor red 


p. i 


36—48. 
Guroh-i-wabshi, tribe, 52. 
Gura-padma-jung-ne, & full biography 
of, 130, | 
Gushí Khan, e. 85—857. 
Güti, mint, 358, 
Guzrat, province, 247, 
a mint, 357. 
Gwalior, province, 247. 
4, city, o. 37. 
e: mint coina of, 233, 234, 242, 
357. 
Gya, district, e. 98. 
Gya Chorten Karpo, the gate of the 
great Chinese wall, e. 99. 
Gyn-kor * two Tagos, e. 101. 
Gyalpo Mi-wang, e. 92. 


. Gyal-wa, Rinphehe, title, e. 83. 


Gyalwai Wangpo, title, e. 83, 
Gyamapa, families, e. 102. 
Gya-mapody, district, e. 100. 


Gyam-ring, a anb-diatrict of Tibet, e. 


102. 

Gya-ma-wo, monastery, e. 100, 
rGyamtheopa, family, 3604. 

Gynan chief town, e. 86. 

— yr n recorda of China 
and Tibet, e. 160 

Gauna- aaags-dang de-bahan-gahega-pa«i 
mtahen dka-agyur-seuying-po-soge kha- 
adon byed-rgyn sab-mo-i = riga-phyoge 
gchig-tu-bkod-pa dom gnyia thun-grub- 
tohuge-so, & Tibetan work, 150, 


my m 
A cua —* Bondi, gonen- 







| Had —— 
mint town, 79. 
Hafiguilah Khon, 847. 
Haft H ^ rank, 349. 









Meidarkbid, n Mahalla of Shilveadpar, 
E read 2. 48 0 4 
1 o» 








Index. 


Hiji Hegum. step-mother of Akbar, 53 
» Ibrahim, 64. 

4 Baifallah Khan, 2421. 

Halliday, Fred. Jos, bia letter to Mahé. 
rájá Chhatterdhéres Sahee of Hutwa 
216 —217. 

Hamoadán, town in Persia, 276 

Hamid Damishmaod Maaléna, 112 

Heamidaddin Khan 'Alamgiri, 302. 

Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, 264 

Hamvira Deva, of H«pstambha, e. 26 

Hankesly Hall, Captain, 100, 

Hannay, Captain, e. 15 

* Col, 190, 254, 257. 

Hanover, in Germany. 867. 

Han» | Sábibábádi) mint town 82 

Hnradatta, son of Dováditya, e. 26. 

Harari or Harsaysr, tank of Bimh's 
minister, e. 27. 

Harasiyar, river, 263. 268. 


Hara Simh or Hari Siah, Raja of 
Mithila, e. 25. 
Hardinge. Dr., 185, 310. [211. | 


Harding, H., hi» letter to Simeon Dror, 
Hardy, Major, 1859 | 
Harington, J. H., 214 
Harish Chandra, one of the Booniale 
Rajas, 62 

Harjye, place, 115. | 
Hara Kumar Hans Tewari, pr. m., 20) | 
Harmáti Háni, 259 

4 town on the Dikrang river, 259. 
Haron-ur-Rashid of Baghdad,113, 
Hassan “Ali Khin, 289 

| 





Hasan the founder of the Bahmani 
Dynnaty, e. I. 
dá Kinks, o 2. 
M K&nkui-i-Bahmani, e. 2. 
4,  Khiín, e. 10. 
. Yar Bhan, 302. 
Hasbn! bukm, 293, 
‘Hashim ‘Ali Khan, Dakhini, 3423. 
Hasila-pir, 264 
Hasti Grama city, 195. 
Hastings, Mr., 190 
Hasrat Mauláná Dánishmand, 110. 
e PES king of Yaman 


Hendley, Col.. 225. 

Heron-Allen, Edward, Mr.  Enjgliah 
translator of the Qauatrains of Baba 
Tahir, I. | 

Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama (1406— 

1745), e. 80— 903. 

* of Sakya e. 04—100. 

Himmat Khan, ^ Bürh«h Sayyad, e. 30, 
e. 34, e. 89, e. 42, e. 56. 

Hinayána, doctrines of religion, 165. 172. 














irabinda, king of Saumára, 259. 
— the. Diwan of Sher Afghan | 
Khán, Paoip»ti, e 84. 























A 
Ho, dialect, e. 62. Ur 
Hodal, place, 291, 2902. . | i 
Hodkinson, G. T. &, Mr, ger 4 
Court of Wards, 201. e. 94. y 
Hoichen, the god of thander and light, - 
Holkha-pa. district, e. 102. — A 
Holodhar Sarmah, e 17. p 
Hordu =a nomad Tartar family, e. 101. 
Hormisdas, the ot Yerdogerd 
T, 30. — ene 
e. 101, f . 
House of Worship, 51 3 
Hphaye-ps-ejem-dpal-gy-mishan i 
1 
nae 





pei 

n Tibetan work, 167 

Hpag shes-rab.kys pha-rot-t uphyinpa 

tad ud-pa-tahige-su-bchad-pa btshuge-so, 
a Tibetan work, 176. a 

Haart. Mr, 20. 


|oHuliya, 270: 


Homayon, Moghel Emperor, 181. 
Shih Hahmani e. 10. 

Bhá^ Zálim, e. 10. í 

" 5o 0. — Offspring of, e. 11. 
Hise coinage, 359—370. 


el 







p.” 


| Hûpns, the, a people of Tatar origin, 368, 
| Husainábád. mint town, 79. 





ee ee from the Dakhin, 319— 
c marches to Wasirsbid, 338— 
Husain &babh-al-Husaini, Saltan. 111. 


s mint, coins of, 233. 






















Var 
"n 
* 
xii Index. 
I | Jahangir. the Moghul Emperor, 182, 860. 
Tbédat Khins, or Houso of worship, 61, — — 
Zodiacal coins of, 67. 
Thn-i- Abbas, 270. | Jahangirnagar, Dhakwuh, mint, 357. 
» » “Abi, 270. Jahan Murad Shah, 860. F 
u "Omar, 270, Jahánpnná&h, mint coins of, 23 
Ibrahim, pr. n, e. 3. Jahan Shah, e. 57. 
Idgàh, the, 208 Jah-yul, district, o 98, $ 
e Tartar noble, resident of Tibet, | Jai Singh Sawie, Raja, 200, 202—294, 
Ijtih&d, Akbar's, 50. penis Lia «rdi 
Iikhas Khan, 299, 322, 323, 329, 332, | » terms made with, e. 55—58 
333, 345. ] Jajan, vietory of, 305, 
Ikhtisae meen (grandson of Khen Jaigii Kabütar — Bokhàra pigeons, 267. 
Zaman), 32 Jalal Khan, 346, 347, e. 10. 
Iláhábad, ih of the name of the Jalaladdin Firoz Shah, 229. 
mint town, 78. A , Muhammad, title of Farrukh- 
Imad ud mulk, Nawab Bahadar, 1. siyar, 356. 
'Inayut Bano, wife of RBafi-nd-darnajat, . J&lesnr, place, e. 58. 
e. 39, e. 42, "S | Jam =a district, e. 97. 1 
Inéyotullah Khán, Kashmiri, 208—303, Jamil Bakhtiyári, S. 52. 
s23. | Jam-chen = district, e. 101. 
India of ennt. by Babu Jadanath Jam-chung «a sub-district, e. 101. 
Sarkar, 2 James Morgan, Col.. 190 
— city, 180. Jamnah, river, 288. 
Irvine, Mr., 275. Jamshid, e. 11. 
ve William, Mr:—Luter Mughale | Jam-yang A226 a disciple of Tsong- 
(1707—1808), 287—361, e. 28—61. khapa, e 8l. 
eK ee Jangalbari, family, 58, 59. — 
an, his con t o 
— Kho, account of, 57. — -—- Emi 
sfandiyár, pr. n., e. 3. Peas , country, e. 
Islamábad, mint. 77. Ján isir Khin, — of Khandesh, 
Islam Khan, Badakhahi, 302, 304, 331, 320. 
343, e. 36. e. 48 | Jardine, W. E. Mr., Assistant to tho 
Talim Shah, 42. |  Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor- 
» oo Sari, coins of, 231, General in Central India, e. 114. 
va ze m of, 234. Jarif Khan, Robber chief, 198. 
Jaen Singh, s zemindar of AM e. 37. . 
* » revolt of, e. 45 
Ttáwa, change in tho spelling of, 77. Jat. a race, 228. 
T | 4, campaign, the, 289 —294, 
Jatesvara, son of Deváditya, o. 26. 
4  Jaunpaur, mint town, 79. 
b , 302, 306, 306, 308, 312—313, city, 226. 
7 315, 31 — 322, 325, 333, 338— Tu ay Mail, Baja, 101. "| 
- ! | 
* | Jariyah or Poll tax, 302—304, =, 
^ — khápa, reformer, 122, 142, 143, n 
* n a, a 
Je-t«sun i-Dampe, hierarch, e. 85, ‘. 23 


J Je-taun-mila-ras-pa, 132. Ail 
Je-teun-mila- .Tas-pa, d 12 





Jizyah, poll-tax on non-Mahomedans 
reimposed, 299. 
Jodhpur, city, e. 58. 
Jogeawar Biswas, Babu, 117. 
Jogini, pargana, 186. 
Johnston, J. M. C., Mr., è. 110. 
Jomokhan, place, e. 85. 
Jones, Captain, 207. 
Jovo Dong-nag, e. 95. 
Joypira, pr. n., 260—201. 
— — Maharaja Bahadur, 153, 
Jnggines Jangle, pargana, 208 
Julian Pereira, priest of Batgaon, 53, 54, 
Jün&garh, mint at, 238. 
Juziya or poll tax, 302. 
K | 

Káb-ibn-Malik, 207. | 
Kabul, province of, e. 29. | 

» Walley, 369. 
Knbul Mahomed, Raja, 153. 
Kuchwaha, caste, 292. 
Kucmar, pergana, 247. 
Kadcoanpa, family, 366. 
Kahanjara, village or mahal, 251. 
Kahdag (Ka-thog) monastery, e. 902—493. 
Kahlons = ministers, e. 9 
Kahror, Mihira Kula defeated at, 369. 
Kaikius, father of Hasan, e. 3, 
Kailash, mount, 118. 
Kaiqubad, pr. n., e 3. 
Kaiyümarg, pr. n., e. 3. 
Kakráli, village, 250. 
Kalacuri, or Cedi dynasty, 246. 
Kalakrali, village, 277, 250—251. 
Kali Das Gajdsni, pr. n., 57. 
— vah, grant of, 116. 
Kalimullab, Sbah, e. 12. 
Kalinjar, province of, e. 33. 
Kalisaffa, place, 114. 
Kalmuk Tartars of Khalkha, e. 85. 
Kálpi, mint, coins of, 233, 234. 
Kalsia, State, in the Panjab, 79. 
Kalliena (or Kalyan), mart, 272. 
Kallyanpore, 217. 


8 rulers of, 
rKanchagpa, family, 364. 
Kanghi, Chinese Emperor, e. 91 —92. 
Kangri, mountain, e. 90, 
Kangyur, 119. 
Kanka (or Gángu) a Brahman astro- 
loger, e. 1. 
Kans, Raja, 113. 
Kaplsin, thana, 59. 


pay hierarchy, e. 85, e. 87. 
Karm Cand, 339. 


Karthowli, village, 202. 


| Kashtwar, Rajah of, 360. 


Käsi (Benares), 179. 

Kasi Nath Tamuli Phukon'a Buranji, 
referred to, e. 114. 

Katarbal, 59. 

Katak, mint, 357 

Katármalbüzü, 59. 

Kataya, police outpost, 18]. 

Kathiiwid, district, 238. 


| Katbmandu, 118. 


Katrabuüh, 58. 
Kavi Kanthahir, a title of Vidyapati, 


e. 22. 

Kechogtai Pinchang, census commis- 
sioner of Tibet, e. 100. 

r, 61. 
292—294, 299, 





Khája Ni'matullah h Tabrizi , the envoy 
— the rebel Bahidur Gilàni, 
e. 12. 
Khajooraha T Bagahi, village, = 
t bea Dard village, 364. T 
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E 
xiv 
Kháv Dauran, 292, 205.207, 306, 354, 
Khán Daurao (Khwajal A’gim), e. 43. 
Khandesh, mint, 357. 
Khandi Ra Dhabáriyah. 321. 
Khan Jahan, pr. n, 61, 289, 293, 294. 
Khan Jahan, Sayyed, e. 50 
Khanjar or Kahenjar, village, 251, 262, | 
" Khans,” Rajputs called, 196. 
Khanwn, river, 187. 
Khan Zimin Khan, 331. | 
Kháqán, of the Ephttalites, 368—360, 
Kharackpor, bilis of, 191. 
Kharag Dükps, sub-district, e. 102. 
Kharagpo, district, e. 100, 
Khara Tata, gown, e. 89, . 
Khari Baoli, a bitter well, 297 
Kharosthi inscription on the obverse of 
a Nahapana coin, 228. 
Kharwar, race, 246. 
Kheali Ram, Raji, Naib of Kalyan 
Singh, 191. 
Khem Karan Singh, Shahi, Mahárájs 
Báhádur, 182, 217. 
Khita Sultanpur, 66 
Khizrábad, town, 307, 314, e. 42, e. 5%. 
Khizr Khan, Panni (sister's son of Daud 
Khon, Panni), 321, e. 47. 
Khizrpur, town, 58 
Khon Barkyobh, e. 94. 
Khlondakors of Bagha, 105. 
Khrolepa, family, 364. 
— the last Taming emperor, 
e. 87. 
Kbublai, emperor, e. LOL. 
Khublai Khán, the Tartar Emperor, e, 83, 
e. 87, e. 98. 
Khudi Munshi, 117, 
Khujistah Akhtar Johan Shah, the fonrth 
? son of Bahadur Shah, e. 55. 
Khukakhukto Lithang, place, e. 84. 
Khundkar ‘Abdollah, 112. 
Khurasan, the Hünas at, 368. 
Kburds, in Orissa, 232, 284. 
Khurhurwa, village, 201. 
Khursid, pr. n, e. 3. 
h Khushbal Cand, e, 39. 
Khusra Bagh, 78 
ija Anwar, 263. | 
* Wo —— — Prince 
- PE $ —— l. + 
d —— Danishmand, 263, 265, 266. 


Muhammad Amin, Kashmiri, 











Ki yab-bdag- akhor-loi-dbang-phyng d pal. 
abyor-lhun-dub-kyi - rnam-thar, a 
Tibetan work, 125 

Khyin Loteáva, pr. n., e, 05, 

Kh*yung. district, e. 98, 

Kidára Shah, 369. 

Kielhorn Dr., 282, 283. 

Kionra Sindur, 58, 59 

Kinesid, Col, 54. — 

Kitakahri, place, 307. 

Kinderslay, Sir Richard T., 224. 

King of Kashmir invaded Assam, 260. 

Kirtilatá, e. 23. 

Kirti Patákàá, e. 23 

Kittoe, Major, antiquarinn, 30, 

Knyvott, Mr, D. 8. P., Saran, 181. 

Kobad, n son of Firüz, 3690. 

Koc kings of Kamrnp, 60, 

Kodeh, district, e 100. 

Koedali, place, 299. 

Kokala, a Jit freobooter, 282. 

Kokaltash, pr. n., 289 

— Khan, 306. 

Kokonor, lake, e. 84. e. 86, e, 91. 

Kolarian language, e, 62. 

»  riddles, o. 62—79, 
Komoleswar Dewal, temple, e. 17. 
Konchog Gyalpo, Khon, e. 95, 
Konchog Gyalpo, Lama, e. 98. 
Kong, district, o. 97. 

Kong-Jom, district, e. 102, 

Kongpo, province, e. 99. 

Kongpo, place, e 92. 

Kohgoda (or Koihgoda) place, 283, 

Kon-jeh, son of Khon Barkey, e. 94 

Kori, place, e. 50, 
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Kun-mukhyen thhor-kyi-ryyal - po- dri- 
med.od-zer-gyi-gsung-thor-bu-i-bahug 
-byang-rin - po-chhe-i-suyem-ahea-bya 
*ba-bshugs-s0o, a Tibetan work. 159, 

Kun-zang-Lnmna, 141 

Kurnoli, place, o. 60, e. 52 

Kortal Shahi, M nharájá Báhádunr, 2125. 

Kurukshetra (Karnal), 179 

Kasamba, Jami Musjid at, 108, 113. 

Kusambi, manza, 116. 

Kusiwnra, mallae of, 151 i 

Kosumi Mosque, inscriptions in the, 117. 

Kwnn-yin, the Chinese saint, e. SO. 

rKy^llapa, family, 364. 

Kyå-ngä ‘tan (place), 129. 

Kyang-thag (or Mnthag) a noose, e 94. 

Kyang-thang-gang, place, e. 86, 

Kya-ring Thagmeh, a demon, e. 94. 

Kyinho, a district in Tibet. e. 83. 


L 


Láchin Beg, 208. 

Lachmi Narsin of Kuc" Bibar, 61. 

Laduk, place, e. 92. 

Ladakhi kingdom, a language map of 

the, 362—367. 

Ladakhi music, scales of, 366 

Lae-lih, the leader of the Hiinas, 369. 

Lahore, city, 290, 315, 

Lahór. mint, 357. 

Lakhana Udnavaditya, Raja, 369. 

Lakhin, river, 58. 

Lakhraj register of the Hutwa Raj, 201 

Lakhnau, Sarcar, 250, 252, 

Lakhnauti, conquest of, 271. 

Lakshmidhar Sarmah, e. 17. 

Lakshmisvara, son of Devaditya, e. 26. 

Lálà Shid Das, Khatri, 305. 

Lalganj, village, 252. 

Lal! Singh, pr. n , 204. 

and two brothers, translation 

of & petition from, 204. 

Lalpur, or Bilenarin, 111. 

Lal Shahbaz, 270—271. 

Lama Shab Dang, 118. 

Lament of Baba Tahir, 1. 

Lam-rim-gaol-adebs lam-mehhog ago-abyed 
yon-tan-gshi-gyur-ma-ches. b«hugs-sp, 
n Tibetan work, 175. 

Lane Poole, Mr., 238, 

Lan-taha, characters, 120. 

Lashkar, mahal or vilage, 251. 

Lash Karpur, pergana, ILI. 

Later —— (1707—1803), an article, 

by Mr. William Irvine, e. 28—61. 

Latoi-cha, vince, e. 98. 

Latoi-lho, district, e. 100. 

Lntoi-Lhoypna, district, e. 99. 

Law, Ewan, 207, 210. 
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Leggett, Mr., 75. 

Leioton, 55 

Leon Grimon, 55. 

(Le-u-bahi-pa) dkon-mchhog-gsum qgyirten 
-otehul, a Tibetan work, 134. 

( Le-u-dang) dam-pa chhos-kyi-byung-gnes 
-gsal bar byed-pa, a Tibetan work, 
134. 


(Le-u-gnysa-pua) ston-pa-1-mdze-pa-bshad- 


pu, a Tibetan work, 134. 
( Le-u-gsum-pa) bka-i-badu-ba-khyed-par- 
du-bshad-pa, a Tibetan work, 134. 
Levite, or priestly class, 37. 
Lha-adre-bka-i-thang, n "Tibetan work, 
131. 
Lhabzang, @ son of Hatnakhap, e. 91, 
e. 93. | 
Lhag-ba-ma-padma-chhog, Lama, 135- 
Lhagsam, Lama, bis Tibetan Grammar, 
139. [e. 102. 
Lhasa, Capital city of Tibet, e, 80—81, 


Likhanabali. 0, 23. 


Linguistic Survey of India, Report on, 
Dr. Grierson, 245. 


. List of Ancient Monuments in the Patna 
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Division, extract from, 34, 
Lithang, place, e. 85. 
Little, Kusanas, the, 369. 
Lob-pon.shün-ta — de-wa, a 
nuthor, 170, 
Lobpon-y og-pa- chen, 
Lohgarh, place, 290. 
Lo Jong, district, e. 98. 
Lo-pan-bka-i-thang, a Tibetan work, 132. 
pens Chhoe-ki Gyam-tsho, the first 
anchhen Lama, 171. 
Lord Auckland, 195. a 
Losal esi rra gyan Rin Tieng =the voln- 
minons Census Report of Tibet, e. 101. 
Lowe, Mr., 52, 280. i 
Lower Kham, province, e. 82. ` 
Lozang gya-tsho, pr. n., e. 86—89. 
Lozang Jinpa, Lama, e. 88. 
Lozang Tagpa= the real name of Tsong 
khapa, e. 51. 
Lu * Ten Thikors, e. 101. 
Lucas, Major, 192. 205. 
Lucknow Museum, oan abstract of the 
rarer Mughal coins in, 374—375. 
Lung-ston-pa-am-brda- ~t-rtea-ba - 
sum-chhu-pa-i-lhan-thabs, a Tibetan 
work, 140. 
Latfabid, mint, 78. 
Lutfullah Khan, 300. 


Tibetan 
[149, 
& Tibetan poet, 





" " Sadiq, 321. 
Lynch, Mr. 220. x. 
M 
Ma,éánr-i-' Alamgiri, 289, 290, 302. rang 
Ma,dgir-ul-umara, 59, 289—291, 200, 302; 
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Mac-Andrew, Major, 250 
Macdonald, Sir Anthony, Lt. Govr., 198 
Macdonell, Mr., 220, 
Ma-chig-g* -chod- -kyi-chha-dag, 
work, 147. 
Machlipatan Mint, coin of, 242. 
Machu (Hoangho) river, e. 9%. 
Maclagan, General, 54. 
hia paper on the Je- 
anit Missions to the 
—⸗ Akbar, 49 
Maconochie, Mr., 251. 
Madain, city, mé. 
Madan Singh, younger son of Sambhaji 
e. 30. 


u Tibetan 


Madhal, pergann, 248. : 

Madhava, king of Kalinga, 282, 283 

Mndhnvnrája, pr. n, 283. 

Madhavendra, pr. n., 283, 

Mádhavavarman, pr. n., 283. 

arc AP doctrines of religion, 164— 
165. 


Magadh (South Behar), 170. 
Mag-jam « districta for military purpose, 
yielding revenue, e. 102. 

Mabh&-Indrapur, — e. 55. 

Mabaldàr Khan, 339. 

Mahal Mandi, place, 280. 

Mahamahatakna Gandesvara, Thakkura of 
Mithila, a note on 
e, 25—27. 

Maharaja, Ajit Singh, 334. 

* Báhádur, « title, 182. 

x title of Royal favour, 284, 
Maháráni of Hutwa, charity and other 
contributions of, 202. 

Makháráo Bhim Singh, 331, 334, 338. 

Mahásamantas, title of Royal favonr, 254. 

Mahsyána, doctrines of religion, 165, 
172. 

Mahdi Quli Khan, e. 53, 

Mahesh Dott Shabi, Babn, 193. 


Mahesvara, god, 283. 
Mahmud Khan, o. 10. 
Mahmud i, 181. 


Mahmud, son of Hasan, e. 4. 

Mahmnd, Sultan of Gazni, 2. 

Maigür, tributary atate of, e. 31. 

Maitreya, the coming Buddha, a huge 
image rn e. 80. 


Majaguda vill 
: te of, 179. 


Ma howli, ——— ‘180, 184. 
«ule 2, 17. 
Majmun Shah, Takiyahb of, 342. 
Ma — 5 band, e. 16. 
M ahan, title, e. 11. 
r ean ahlniy&, 270. 
Makhdumpur, town, 111. 
Makhdüm §béh Dau 
Mazars of, 
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Makhdum Sabib '* Shahid " (the Martyr), 
203—267, 270, 271. 
Makhsum Kabli, 226. 
Malikah-uz- Zamant, 
age," 360. 
Malik Da'id, pr. n., e. 8. 
Malikpaur, town, e. 57. $ 
Mall, title of Rajas, 150. 
Malwa, dynasty, 227. 
» province, 29, 279. 
Mulwah, province, e, 59. 
s (Ujjain) mint, 357. 
Māmani, festival, 366. 
Mambanos, pr. n., 272. 
Manéürah or Manóüriyynh, 25, 
Manda Thannah, 113. 
» Village, 115. 
Mandavi-i-namnk, the salt market, 297. 
Mandeshwar, place, 819. 
Mandi, a place in Sübah Málwah, 378, 
322, 329, e. 29. 
Mangkhar, disbriot, e. 95, e. 99, 
Mang-Y ul, district, e. 99. 
Ma-ni-bka-abum, 129. 
Manikpur, Sarkar, 252. 
Manjhi, people of, 249. ` 
Manjhowli, village, 35. 
Manjusri, god of wisdom, 175. 
» «praises to, 173. 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics, 370. 
Manohar, captain of artillery, 343. . 
Manohar Jat, e. 48. [e. 102, 
Mansarawara, a sub-district of Tibet, 
lake, 118, 137. 
Marahab, place, 191, 


"Queen of the 


| Marahmat Khan, son of Amir Khan, e. 29. 


Daula " Shahid ” (the | 
263 ! 





Ma Rinchen Chog, family, e. 83. 

Marlathang, Sonth, a sub-district of 
Tibet, e. 102. 

Marlathangpa, district, e, 100, 

Marpa Lotsnwa, e n., 130, 


‘phy of, 132. 
Marpoi-ri, ‘hill, e 
Marries, Mr., his collection of coins, a. 
Masib-ar-Zaman, e. 53. 
Masjid-i-Moth, 307, © p. 50 50. 
Masjid Mochiyah, place, 298. 
Maa' d pr. x = 


2. Bafawi, 359. 

Matak, place ace in Assam, 37. 

Mathawa, story of, 248. E 
Mathura, town, 288. enge 
Matrika or Mamo — ny mpha, e. 95. 















Matsya (Jaipur), 179. i n 
Purdnam, (e ve E J 
Matt van den Broueke of Chinsurah, — 
Mnues, the line of, 227. 9v 
 Maulavi Abdul Wali :—On the Antiquity 4 — 
—— e Traditions of pur, +3 
2^ 








Inder. 


Mauranwan, pargana, 252, 253. 

Maurya kings of Magadh, 180. 

Maxwell, Captain, 190, 

Maynfee, Captain, 190. 

Mayur Bhatt, ancestor of the Bagachin 
Bhuinhars and Bisen Rajputs, 
180, 

Mazandaran, a Persian province, 359. 
M'Crindle:—Hia Ancient India by 
Piolemy, 246, 

Meander, the Bactrian king of Sakaln, 


180. 
Mecca, pilgrimage to the city of, 53. 
Medimval coins, 65, | 
Medinn, city, 270. 
Meer Galam Mustapha, 213, 
Meer Jammaul, 208. 
Meer Mogul, pr. n., 208. 
Memorabilia, at the end of the Ain- | 
i-Akbari, 50. 
Meru, 120, | 
Mesopotamia, province, 270. 
Middleton, Mr., 190, 212. 
Midponps, pha-epunship, 365. 
Migmar Tendnup, 121. 
Mibirakula, son of Toramana, 369. 
Mi-la-ras-pa-3-mgur-ma, 130. 
Millett, A. F., Mr., his Settlement Report 
of Sultanpur, 250—252. 
Mindolling, monastery, e. 92. 
Mingling, ^ Chinese commissioner, ^, 
ug. 


Mint Lists, two recent, 376—381. 

Mint towns of the Moghnl Emperors, 
84—107. 

Minüch Bihr., pr. n., 3. 

Mir 'Abbás, 361. 

Mir 'Abdus-Salam Islam, Khan, Wazir to 

Shah Jahan, 304, 
Mir Abal, enqa, 


a, 302. 
Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, 352. 
Mir *Azmat-ullah, Belgrámi, 352. 
Mir Bakhshi, 302, 820. 
Mirganj Bazar, mart, 249. 
Mir ‘Isa Himmat Khan, 302. 
Mir Jamlah, 186, 187, 296, 297, 309, 318, 


e. 20. 
* exiled, 315. 
i his return to Delhi, 295— 
208. 
aa his second return to Delhi, 
815—318, 
ed, 318—319. 
Mir. an *. lamgiri, e. 30. 
Mir alik c — A Jahan, Kokal- 


Mir Muhammad "Ted. sd Toagt, 260 
Mir Mushri 

Mir panto ‘sel. 

Mir Toza Tosak = Chamberlain, 304, 
Mirzá 'Abdul Rahim Khan, 68, 69, 
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Mirai Asghari, brother's son of Neki- 

a4 ‘Aziz Koka, 68, 69. 

» Babmanyár, Sübahdar of Delhi, 
302. 


4, Ja'far, duc 
" Khin, 
4 Man's district, 208. 
4 Muhammad, pr. n., 289, 291, 293, 
294, 296, 301, 302, 355. 
Mirzapore, city, 190. 
Mirza Rustam, 306. 
" Missionaries to the Moghul Court,” an 
article in the Calcutta Brie | 
for January 1886, 49. 
Missione al Gran Magor, 54. +» 


* 


| Mitr Sen, a Nagar Brahman, e, 34—35, 


e. 47 —49, 
Moamaria, peoplo, 37. 
Mohesh Datt, petition of, 213. 
4 Thakur, pr. n., 225. 

Mon, & royal family, 365, e. 94. 
uem 

onlam enpo, e ann prayer- 

— of Lhasa, e. 81, 07 83, 


e, 89. 
——— the Settlement Officer of 
Saran, 193. 
Monthly Synchronism, table of, 71. 
Monzah, a princess, e, 94. 
Mora Hill Cave, 34. 
Mora, lake, 32. 
Moran, langnage, 36. 
Mora Tal ka X Pahar, 32, 
Moses Crawford, Major, 190. 
Moti Mas aejid, , damage to the, e. 46. 
Mtha-gt me-yi-gser- -bu-ahes- bya-wa, a 
Tibetan work, 145. 
Mau, family, e. 94. 
Mu'azr, 270. 
Mu'azzan Khan, a jamadar, 320. 
iuh Ang gr pr. n., 200—271. 
Mub&rak, 51, 
a. e. IO. 


| Mubariz-nl-mulk, title, 309, 325. 


Mudkataya Bag, 187. 

Mughal Emperors, coins of, 235, 374. 
some rare coins of, 
239—244. 
Mughalparah, public sar&e in, 342. 
Muhammad, eldest son of Hasan, e. 4. 
Mubammad I, the offspring of, e. 6. 
Mabammad IT, the offspring of, e. 7. 
Mobammad IV, bin Farid, 232. 
Mubammadabad, city, 226. 

Muhammad — three silver coins of, 


ts ETT 


Muhammad Akbar, prince, e. up 
E Amin Ehin, 296, 298, 304, 
322, 326, 394, 341, 346, 


e. 28, e. 38, e. 44. 





xviii Index. 
Mohammad, hie return from Malwa, | Murshidabad, coins of, e. 100—111, 
325—325, » town, 116, 
i Asghar, e. 33. Murshid Quli Khan, the fanjdar of 
2 ‘Ania Mirza, Maulavi, first Mathurá, 289. 


Talukdar of Bid, o, 9. 
ER Bakhtyár, 271 
* bin Qasim, 268, 
A bin Toghing, e. 1 —2. 
coins of, 66, 373. 
a coin struck in 
memory of his 
father, 230, 
Mohammadi gate of the Naraila fortress, 
inscription on the, e. 7. 
Mohammad Khan, e. 10, 
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+. ° 5* Bangash, e. 37, e". 45. 

mn Mah, 302. 

e Mn'azmm, prince, 305. 

n Murad Kashmiri, sudden rige 
of, 304—309, 


» Khan, 304—310. 
Mabammadnagar, mint town, BO. 
Mubammad Rafiq, 110. 

4* Riza, e. 30. 


* Sanjar, son of Dand, e. 6. 

" Shah, 360, e. 55—56. 

T , rapen of, o. LIS. 

Or) + Ghasi, 1. 

Yar n, 302, 328, 354. 

Mubkem Singh, jah, 291, e. 45. 
Mu'imuddin Ciahti, shrine of, e. 56. 

* Husain, a reputed son of 


Prince Akbar, 319, 320. 
Mu"inul Islam, 112. 
Mu'izznddin Jahandar Shah, prince, 306. 
bad, 229. 
uj&hid Shah, e. 5. 
ukden, capital city, e. 87. 
Meals an, 843. 
Mukhtar-Khán, Sabsahdar of Agrnh, 
259. 


Muktanath . tem * of, 115. 
Mulla, a title, 1 
Müller, 0., 273. 
— 
nltifat 
Mumbai, mint town, 8]. 
Muminabad, town, e. 57. 
Mandari dialect, e. 62. 
Mun'im Khán, Diwanto Prince Mnu'azxram, 


305, 
Muntakhab-ul-lubáh, vg e, k e. 2, * 4. 
Muntakhabut Tawarikh, 232, 278, o. 2. 
Murádibàd, chaklah, 294. 


Er] dar of, 314. 








Murtaza Khin, 347, 

Musa, 61. 

Musa Demba, wife of Namlha Yu-ring, 
e 04. 

Mueafiral Islam, 112. 

Mustafa-ibad, mint town, 80. 

Mntá'mad Khan, 305, e. 48, 

Muthog (or Kyang-thug), n noosa, e, 4. 

Muth Madho Chowchnkka, village, 201. 

Mursffar, 226, 

Muzaffnr IT, the last Sultan of Gnjarit, 


238 
Muzaffargarh, distriot, 79. 
Mogaffarn! Islam, 112. 
Myur-byon-smon-tshige-thuga-rje - indren- 
byed-gyo-ba-i-utpala-i phreng-da ahes- 
bya-bo-bshuga-ao, a Tibetan work, 158. 


N 


Nagarcain, town, 270—280, 

Nagarchin, city, 279. 

Nagendra Nath Gupta:—his article on 
Vidyápati Thákur, e. 20, 

Nagpur, mint town, 81. 

Nagrimchchenpo, 141. 

Nagsonkor, capital of, o. 19. 

Nay-wang-chhos-ki-Gya-Tsho-yang-c h en- 
— rtt, n Tibetan work, 
141. 

Nag-wang-Lob-Zang-Gya-taho, the fifth 

Dalai Lama, the life of, ds 
Nag-wang Lozang Gyntaho, e, 88. 
cese ghar abate, oe, Mn. 
ahapina, copper coinage 
Nahapána, —* grent Ksaharáta Satrap, 


Nahar Khan, —* 312. 

Haneawi, e. 43, 
Najan-nddi in ‘Ali E hor —— 
Namakin, m Qisim Khan, 


SIE TOR cs pr. n., 272. 

Námdár, pr. n, e. 3. jy 

Namgynling, monastery, e, 92. 

Namgyal Ta-tehang, monastery, e, 84, 
"o monks of, e. 90. 


. Namkha amkha Zangpo, m ruler of Tibet, e. BI. 
Nam lha=heavenly goda, e. 94. 
| Numlha Ohyiring, e. 
i m Wash, e. 94. 





A » Yuring, o. Yb. eo. 
‘andi, Jat, «ona cea gd 32-5 
| Latog-pa, district, 
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Narasimha Gupta Baláditya, of Magadha, 


Narbada, river, 320, 
Narelah, place, 207, 299, 
Narhan, place, 226, 

" people of, 240. 


Narnála, fortress in Berar, e. 7. 


Nar-Nirayan, 61 
Nár-nol, place, 207. 
Narsingpur, town, 284, 
Naruguda, village, 281. 
Nurwar, town, 52, 202, 


Nusrullanngar, mint town, 81. 


Nashurnn, 53, 
Nasir, pr. n., e. 3. 


Naşir Khán, Governor of Kabul, 326, 
Nasiruddin, title of Roshan Akhtar, e. 56. 
- Khan, Irani, 322, 
- Mahmoud I, coin of, 381. 
* Muhammad Shah II, e. 6. 


Násirud Duny& Wad Dio, 111. 


Nasir-ullah Khan, 304. 


Nusrat Shah, two coins of, 233. 


Naaunta, 53. 


Nath Mall, son of Bhükan Mall, e. 47. 


Nator, Rajas of, 110. 
Nivanagar state, 238. 
Nawib Auliyà, 345, 
Nawabganj, pergana, 253. 


Nawab Ghazinddin Khan, 334. 
Nawab Qudsiyah bezum, o. 57. 
Nawarnh, a kind of boat, 316. 


Naya Killah, pit of the Hutwe Eaj, 
83 


Nokusiyar, pr. n., e. 33—35, e, 35, e. 48. 
h escape of, e. 45. 


is makes overtures, e. 88. 
proclaimed at Agra, e. 32—36. 


surrender of, e. 458—950. 
Ne-ñið, the abbot of, e. 82. 


Nevill, H. R :—Mahals 
Lakboan, 250. 


* 


Sarkar 


Ngagwang Lozang Gya-tsho, the Dalai 
Lama 


, e. 86—87. 


Ngah-Dag, territory, e. 99. 
— 92, e. "E 102. 


Ngah-ri-kar-sum, territory, © 


Ngan-tig, place, e. 85. 


N -tec-thang, mountain, e. 95. 


Nibholaon, R.. Mr 65. 
i Khan 





Nifi-ma, sect, e. 82, 






Nisgarh, 
Nigam Shah, e. 11. 
Nigamaddin, 54. 


uddin Ahmad, è . 4, ü. 
Niam-ul-mulk, 204, 314, 


e. DO. 


village, 251—292. 


315, 315, e. 25, 
e. 29, o. 32, e. 34, e. 45, 
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Nokes, Captain, 190, . 
Nolakha, mother of Daud Shab, 61. — — 
Nool—choo, E a Tibetan grammar- 
n, 138. 


Taxdrnith, 56. 
Nürgal (Nürkal) mint, iu Bij&pur pro- 


vince, 240 —241. 

Nurhat, village, 191. 

Nor Jahan, a shawl of, e. 50. 

Nar Qutb-i-' Alum, saint, 113. s 

Nàrul ‘Arifin, 112. 

Nüsherwàán, pr. n., 276. 

Nisin, pr. n., e. 3. 

Nusrat Bh*h, —— 113. 

Nusrat Yar Khán, 202. 

Nyà.lam, boundary between Nepal and 

Tibet, 129. 

Nyang-ston-khra-ftshang-pa-blo-gros- 
mre a 
Tibetan work, 126. 


o 
Od-gaal-rdsogs-pa-chhen-po-1-khrige-ehhod 


-ta-bu-t-glu-dbyans-sa-la-ma - ma - 
lus-myur-du-dgrod-pa-i-taal-ldan - 
mkha-lding-gshog-rlabs, a Tibe- 
tan work, 136. 
CElenth Mongols, e. S5 56. 
Ol, a place, e. 52, 
“Old Dutch hatchments in Chinaurah 
Church,” a short note on the, 274. 
‘Omar, Khálifa, 237. 
Onkurlal Sapkaran Das, banker, o. 116. 
Oomntoomoni, island, e. 16. 
Oonukhan, a census commissioner of 
Tibet, e. 101. 
O-rgyen- -ma-jhung ne, pr. n., 151. 
O-rgyen — msad-pa-i bka-thang 
— bahwugs so, & Tibetan 
work, 152. 
Origin of the Musalmans of Bengai, 113. 


P 


| Pabna, district, 262. 





Pachlak, pergana, 217, 249. 
Padma, river, 265. 
Padma-Sambhava, pr. n., 130. 















Pádashdndmdh, 289 
Pagram-jousang, 2 boim history, e. 93, 
Pakar Y Gyatsho, e, 91. 
dsin- e-qes e, 
| —— 365. 
Pubcon gr ente, 364. 
Palam, place, $ : 
Palas, 


Palden 
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Paljor Rabdan, 120. 
»  Habtan, 141. 

Palwal, place, 201—292. 

Panar, river, 60, 

Pánchbál (Rohilkhand), 179. 

Panchen Lüngrig Gya-teho of  Tashil- 
hünpo, e. 82. 

Panchhen Lama, of Tashi Lhunpo 

monastery, 123. 

Panchen Yeges-tse, hierarch of "l'ashil- 
hunpo, e. 82, 

Pandonl factory, e. 26. 

Panduah, town, 117. 

Paniput, Battle of, 181. 

Pankhapali, village, 202, 

Paramesvara Jha, a learned Pandit of 

Mithila, e. 26. 

Páraskara, Grhya Satra, 199, 

Pargiter, F. E., 245. 

Pariar, pergana, 253, 


Parmeshwar Doyal:—his article on an | 


ancient cave and some 
ancient stupas in the 
district of Gaya, 30. 


Par-pon, 141. 
Parsram Sukul, pr. n., 201. 
Partáb Bir, a Bengali Portuguese, 53, 
Partabganj, pergana, 253. 
Pasenadi, a contemporary of Buddha, 180, 
Patkai, place, 37. 
Patkuar, 62. 
Patna, city, 275, 296, 
» Mint at, 79, e. 109. 
Patnah ‘Azimabad mint, 295, 357. 
Pa-u-tan-hu, a general, e. 97. 
Pava, Mallas of, 181. 
Peking, Tsongkhapa visits, e. 80. 
Perdowns, Rai Sahebs of, 185. 
Periplus, the name of an Andhra king in 
the, 272. 
Pertabgarh, place 258, 250. 
Pertabghur, site of the ancient city 
Pretappur, e. 18. 


Phagpa, Lama, e. 83, e. 98. 
Phagpa Zangpo, a Tibetan author, 177. 
* prayer of, 176. 









304. 
palace, e. 81, 
85. 





— — — — — — 


Phun-tshog Namgyal, pr. n., e. 85. 
Pimoenta, 60. 
Pingwan, mahal, 252. 
Pippala tree, the, in Buddha Gya, 31—32. 
Plots, continuation of, 208—302. 
Po-lo-ki-pot, or Pragbodhi mountain, 
al. 
Ponglen, a Mugr- jam, e. 102. 
» & sub-district of Tibet, e. 102. 
Ponpoiri, hill, e. 95. 
Popham, 190. 
Population of Tibet, e. 101, 
Popular outcry against Ajit Singb, 
e, 31—32, 
Porbandar, State, 238, 
Potajia, place, 263. 
Potala, the Dalai Lama's residence at, 
120. 
» bill, 122, o. 84, o. 87, 


| Potala Giri, hill, e. 89. 


Potala, Shó, place, 144. 
Powell, Captain, 191. 
Prighbodhi cave, Fa Hien's description 
of, 30, 31. 
n mountain, 31. 
Prajspatisvámin, pr n., 282, 284. 
Prajüapáramité, 173. 


* commentary on, 164. 

» eight thousand stanzas 
"n of, 169. * 

" poetical rendering of, 
" 176. 


* resumé of, 156, 
Pramatheswari Shah, Begum, e. 114. 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, e. 27. 
Pratabpur, town, 259. 

is city, the Capital of Arimutta 


. 16, 
Reje cl. 358. 


| Pratápa Rájá, 259. 


Pretapuri, monastery of, 118. 
Prince — rebel son of ‘Alamgir, 


Prince Farochsier, 275. 

Prinsep, Jámes, 370, 

Privy council judgment on the 
A Baba Birpratap Shahu, 


T] monastery um 102. 
a (Aurangzob's mint), e. 108— 


Puruga Parikga, ©. 23, e, 27. 

-tle erae cr — 
"m Maurya King, 180, 

Patiyá, Tbakurs of, 110, 








—— Tibetan Agricultarist family, 


e. 101 


Pyopa = Agricultural people, e. 100, 


Qabülpur, 280. 


Q 


Qadir Did Khan, 346 
Qamr-nd-din hie 3 825. 
Qandahar, in Afghanistan, 276, 
Qasba-i-Bagha, 111. 
Qisim Khán, Namnkin, 302. 
Qutbuddin Khan, 57. 
Qutbulmaulk, 2 204—302, 307—319, 322— 
328, 335—346, e. 29,0. 38 — 
40, e. 44, e. 45, e. 54. 
" attempt to seize, 311. 
starta with the Emperor, 


ui 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 


Indez. xxi 
Raji Gaj —— Narwari, 338. - 
x Jal Singh, 321, 326, 336, 341, 
Rajah Jai Singh Sawá&e, Governor of 
Malwa, 304, «5 
„ Mahkam Singh 321, 338. | 
» Ratn Cand, 328. : "en. 
», Bühàá, aec dern 319, 320, 340. * 
» Kans, 113, 
Rajaputra, title of royal favour, 284. 
Rajé Rám, chief, 289. * 
Raj ini, 246, c. 22. 
Raj Bhate, hereditary bards, 181. t 
Rajendra Pratap Sha a Kamar, 219, 220. v. 


from Dolhi to Agra, e. 50. 


R 


Rab blonpa, pha-spunship, 365. 
Kab-tsun-pa, monastery, e. 100, 
, place, e, 84, 


Radif, pr. n., 51. 


Rafi' ad- -darnjat, 346. 


^st Lu] 


» "» 
LES »" 
a” LE 


mint of, 80. 

coin of, e. 41. 

deposition and death of, 
e. 40. 


(1719), events connected 
with his accession, 
e. 28—31. 

family of, e. 42. 

reign of, e. 41. 

Sayyad’s conduct to- 
wards, e. 38—40. 


Rafi'ud-daulah, e. 40 


[i LE] 
He vr 


LE v 
"n " 


his accession, e, 42. 

illness and death of, 
e. 62—64. 

length of the reign of, 
e. 4l 


coins of, è. 54—55. 
family of, e. 55. 
accession of, e 42. 


Hafi'ush-shan, prince, 340, o. 42, «. 52. 
mg Bhonali, 186. 
hanath Soohool, pr. n., 202. 


Mare di Thakar, pr: Rh, 


* ' silver coins of, 376. 
* — report ‘of, 250— 


H Rájá A Sin A nig Bees 

— of Dinajpur 
4, Bakht Mall, yc 
Bhim atc y oen 





, 115. 





B 
Birbal, Mile of Mitr Ben, o, 35, 





— 192, 


Rajehthi, on some PREP eue romains 
in the district of, 108. 


>? ,* 








Ram Bakhsh Singh, 250. 
Ramchandrapore. battle of, 184. 
Rámnáráyan Svámi, 197. 
Rampur, city, Sl. , 

Boal 


Rina Pratap of Gdaipur, 61. 

Ránder, port, 239, 

Rang-jung-Dorje, Lama, the life of, 135, 
are um , Statistical account of, 


— the Lion of the Panjab, 








Rdo-rje- sema-pa-i-50-20-i-mgon bsod-nama- 
mechhog-ldan-bstan-pa-i- rg y al. 


Gon tue eee 
thar betan work, 124. 
—— — 


Rde-rje-i-giu-i-dhar 
gsung.mgur, & 
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Rdzogs-chhen-pa.rang-abyumg rdo-rju-i- 
rnam-thar, a Tibetan work, 135. 

Rdzogs-pa-chhen-po — klong-chhen-suying- 
thag-gisngon-agro-s kh rid-ysg dkun- 
bsang-blama-i-shah-lung, a Tibe- 
tan work, 142. 

Rdsogs-pa-chhen-po-seme-uyisd - rang-grol . 
sÁor-gsum-dang dkun  byed-don- 
khrid-behas-bahugs so, a Tibetan 
work, 161. 

Rehateck, Mr. 49. 

Renewal of intrigues against the Say- 

yads, 294—296, 


Renoudat, Mr. \ 
of Mir Jumla to Delhi, 205— 


298. 

Rgya-gar-yul-gys-ruga- anpra t-rgyal-po de- 
la — srcs-ajig-rten-dbang-phyug bya- 
ba des shin-rje-chhos-kys rgyal-po-la- 
&shu-lams — las-jo-bo-thugs-rje-chhen- 
po-t-dar-lehog-gi-phan-yon-shus-don- 
mdor-bsdus-bshugs-so, a i Tibetan 
work, 153, 

Rgyal-ba-guyis-pa- je e-btsun-pa-tsong-kha - 
pa- thugs-rje-bakal-ba- i- 
gsol-adebas-byin- rlabs - myur - ajud- 
ches-bya-ba-bshugs so, a Tibetan 
work, 169. 

Rgyal-ba khyab-bdag-rdo, rje-ach hang- 
chhen-po-1-lam-gyi-rirn-pa-gsang- ba 
kun-gyt gnad-rnam-par-phye-ba, a 
Tibetan work, 141. 

Rgyal-brugam lag.len gmang-gi lde-u-mig, 

a Tibetan work, 161. 

Rgyal-gshi-khro-i-sgrab dkyil-rin-po-chhe- 

i-gter-mzod, a Tibetan work, 160. 
Rgyal-po-bka-i-thang, a Tibetan work, 


131. 
srong-btaen per PN 










hit, 245. 


R 


Index. 


Raam-dug-bde-chhen-shiny-g i- amon-lume 
rlag-a-syas-mdsad-pa-bshugs, a Ti- 
betan work, 157. 


(o Rje-bstun-misla-ras-pa-i-rnam-thar, a Ti- 


= 


— — — 


l 


botan work, 130. 
Rje:bstun-sgrol-ma-i-gdung abod-bshugs-eo, 
a Tibetan work, 174. 

Rje-rang-byung-rdo-rjes-mdzad -pa-1-gdon - 
tshogs- -«lgn-ma-danga- bdag-drug-sbyor- 
mi-bekyod-rdoe-rjes-mdzad-pat - gdan- 
thag-gehig-ma-gchad-tshigs-behad-ma - 
dang-gnyis-gab- eprad-nas - lua - sbyin 
dang-batab-pa-bya-tshul-bltas - chhag - 
udon-bsrsgs-sa-bkod, a Tibetan work, 
140. 

Rje-teong-kha-pa-i-raam-thar, a Tibetan 
work, 122, 

Robertson, Dr. William, 269. 

Rodgers, Mr., 239. 
* C. J., 64. 
»" his * Catalogue of Lahore Mu- 

senum," 303. 
Rodolfo Acquaviva, Father, 51. 
Rogier Berenaart, pr. n., 274. 


| Rohilkhand, province, 247. 


Roshan Akhtar, prince, e. 55. 
Roshan-ud-daulah Zafar Khán, e, 28. 
Ross, Mr., 191. [ 189. 
- the Revenue Chief of Patna, 
Kubshu, dialect of, 364. 
Ruhullah Knán, 349, e. 55. 
IIT, o. 44, 
Ruknabad, s subah, 326. 
Ripa, pr. n., 291, 294. 
Rup Lal, e, 47. 
d Káynth, brother of Hiralal, e. 34. 
Rustam, PS n., e. 3. 
» Jang, title, 325. 


Ba'ádat Ali Khan, sae mdp v4 Awadh, 74. 
Sabipa sNumpes, family, 364 
Sad, pr. n., e. 2. 
ze darid, town, 289, e. 45, o. 58. 
a, 253 
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BSahám, pr. n., e. $, 
SÉbibah, Niawin, 306. 
Sa'id Qali Khan, Qal, 325, 
Baifuddin ‘Ali Khan, 320, 339, e. 30. 
Saifullah Khan, e. 28. 
"+. er Bakhshi, 343. 

" Bailina " pice, e. 115. 
Sailodbhava, dynasty, 282, 

* the revised geneal of 

the, 283. : bu 

Saint Milarpa, religions hymns of, 130. 
Sainyabhita, pr. n., 282, 283. 





Bansani, village, 289. 
if IT, 283. Santali, dialect, e. 62. 


Baptà Ratnákara, e. 25. | 4 

Sárada Charan Mitra :—Hís note on the 
Mahamahataks Candesvara Thak- ^ 
ura of Mithila, e. 25—27. | r 

—_ Allshwirdi Khan, place, 298, 332. 


Sario Büdli, place, 308. 


Baivasarvasva-sára, e. 23. 
Saiya Devi, goddess, stone im f, 183. 
Saiyid Ibrahim, 58, —— 
»  Jalinddin Husain Bokhari, 270. 
» — Tafazznl Husain Sáhób, 108. 
ep an ancient province in Panjab, 
Saka, princes of Northern India, 227. 
—— Sinha, father of Raja Hara Sinha, 
e. . 
Sakya, district, e. 97, e. 100, 
Sakyn-muni, Lord, image of, e. 100, 
Sakya Yoges, pr. n., e. 80. 
Sakyan Zangpo, Ponchen or Chief Gover- 
nor * Tibet proper, e. 96, e. 99, 





, k- 
Sar&e Mibr Parwar, 331,341. | z 
332. i 





Saraswati, river, 179. | 
Sarat Chandra Das, = Bahadar, 118. 


e. 100, 
Salabat Khan, 304, e. 58. ” D 


ix Sayyad, e. 44. 
Salim, pr. n., e. 3. 
Sa-lam-gyi-rnam-behag theg-gsum-mdses- 
rgyen ahes-bya-ba bshugs so, a Ti- 
betan work, 165. 
Sale, Mr., the traoslator of the Quran, 
276. 
Salemgarh, town, 202. 
Salempore, pergana, 180, 
Salimi coins, on the dates of the, 68, 
Samandar Khan, e. 32, e 35, o. 45. 
Sámantas, title of royal favour, 284. 
Sambhali, wife of Amin-ud-Din, 289. 
Samding, monastery, e. 92. 
BSamhowti Tewary, pr. n., 202. 
Samuells, Edward Alexander, Mr., his 
order on the petítion of Ma- 
haraja Chattardbári Singh, 
217—218, 
Samoy, village, 191. 
Samsámuddaulah, 298, 301, 314, 317, 318, | 
333, 343, e. 29. | 
"n Khan Daurán, 290, — 


e. 44. 
Bamudra Gupta, coins of, 65, 
BSam-ye, district, e. 100. 
onnetery at, 130. 


) 
Sarboland Khan, 297, 309—311, 314, 325, 
326, 331, 341, e. 29. 
* * etn to Court, 300 — 
Sarein, pers 251—253. 
Sarkar, Jadunnth, reference to his book 
“India of Auranzeb, '* 241 —242. 
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Sayyad Amir Khán 'Ulwi, 301. . 
«T —— (Nawab Auliya), 821, 
Sa Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, 344. 
» Fathullah Khan, 207. 
es Ghairat Khan, 331, 335. 
E: Hasan Khán, e. 37. 
», Hossain ‘Ali Kban, 312, 345. 
- Khan Jahan, 302, 311, 335, 345. 
4 Musaffar Khon, Khan Jahán, 292, 
»  )Nnajmuddin ‘Ali Khán, 316, 325, 


335. 
Sayyads, take possession of the palace, 
338—341. 
" their conduct considered, 352— 


353. 
Sayynd Salábat Khán, 313, 343, e. 30, 
e Shajeit Khan, 335. 
* Shajá'at-ullah Khan, 332. 
Sde-bdun-gyi-dbang-chhog-lag- len - dang - 
behaa-pa-chhos-srung«gi-skor, a Tibe- 
tan work, 161. 
Sde-brgyed gser-skyema-bshugs-so, & Tibe- 
tan work, 157. 
Sebastian Manrique, 54, 59. 


- Seebdown Shaw, pr. n., 215. 


Seepah, pergana. 183. 

Selari, village, 183. 

Seljuks, the, 2. 

Sen, title of Rajahs, 150, 

Sera, monastery, 118, e. 86. 

Sera Theg Cheling, monastery, e. 80, 

Berhnpaur, a village, 251. 

Sewan, station, 195, 

Sgra-begyur-mar-pa-lo-tsha-i-rnam - thar, 
n Tibetan work, 132. 

8grol-ma-dkar-sugon-gyi-batad - pa - dang- 
gsungs-bchas-bshugs-so, & Tibetan 
work, 156. 

Sgrol-ma-mandal-gahi-chhog dpag - bsam - 
suye-ma-shes-dya-ba-bshugs-so, a Ti- 

Sgrol-ma-nyer-gehig-gia-batod - pa - gaung - 
guyi-mishen-abyang -shes - bya - ba - 
bahugs-so, à Tibetan work, 155, 


Shab chn, valley, e. 95. 
Shab-khar, Ngah-ri, a sub-district, of 
Tibet, e. 102. 
Shag, district, e. 97. 
Shahabad, —246, 
cab ‘Abdol Wahbab, 112. 
n Mahmad, title asaumed by 
Abmad, e, 11. , 


Indez. 


Sh&hbaz Khü&n, 58, 226, 315, 
Shah Bodlá, 264. 
» Dania, 118. 
» Habibnilah, 264, e. 10, 
2: i Danish, 265. 
Shahi, title of Rajas, 180. 
Shnh-i-Zaman, title of honour, 74. 
Shih Jahan, Emperor, 112, 289, 
e n shoot sprinkled with pearls 
of, e. 60. 
v I, coins of, 237. 
Shihjah&nàáb&d, mint, 357. ' 
Sháhjahan Sini, title of Rafinddaninh, 


e. 42. 
Shah Jalaluddin Bokhari, saint, 263, 
» Khéngsawar, 264—265, 
, Madar, 265. 
» Mahmud, 264. 
4, Mastan, 264. 
, Muárzzam Danishmand, Maulana, 
111. 
4, Mubabbu'llah, e. 10. 
4, Mubammad Daula, fakeer, 110, 
» Muhammad Rafiq, 112. 
, Nawüz Khán, 353. 
Shahrin pr. n., e. 8. 
Bhnbryür, pr. n., e. 3. 
Shah Salim Cishti, tomb of, e. 58, 
Shah Singh, pr. n., 204. 
» Yüsuf, 264. 
is 4, Darvish, 265. 
Shahzádpur town, 262, 264—207, 269. 
» fourteen mahallas of, 266. 
" the sacana of, 266. 
* the Waqf estate, 266. 
x the fair of, 266, 
dE. m 
Shaikh ‘A . nvi, ^ 
Mam Badrul — 'Abbási, 113. » 
cA — Zakariya of Multan, 
, Keamaloddin Muhammad of 
Yaman, 270. 
» Mubamrmad Siraj-i-Jonaidi, e. 2. 
4  Nigamaddin Auliya of Delhi, e. 2. 
4, Qutbuddin of Jaleswar, 52, 
4, Salim Chishti, 77. = 
mn T tomb of, e, 56. 
Bhaistah Khán, 339, e. 43. BBS 
»  — his rising at Delhi, e. 43. 
Saiyid Jaliladdin Bokhari, 270. 
Shakkarpur, place, e. 39. 
Shalihmár, garden at Agharabad, 205, 


Shahi, monastery, e. 102, -— L 








Index, 


Shamsuddin Tabrizi, 204—265. 

Shamsul Talam, 112. 

Shang, district, e. 102. 

Bhang Khang, Chenpo, governor, e. 92, 

Shankara Mulhar a trusted agent of 

Rajah Sahn, 321, 
Sha-pho, district, e. 97. 
* jam, district, e. 102, 

Sharifabad, mint coins of, 233, 

Shariful Islam, 112. 

Sharpa Yeco ching, e. 96. 

Shayog, valley in Tibet, 364. 

Shenzi, country, e. 97. 

Sherabpa, family, 364. 

Shergarh mint, coins of, 233, 234. 

Sherpur Maren, 60, 

Sher-Shah, 57, 63, 181. 
" coin of, 874. 
TI silver coins of, 233 — 234. 

Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-du-phyinpa "mane. 
ngag-gibstan-bchos-mugon-par-rtog « - 
pa-i-rgyen-chea.bya-ba-i- a gre l-b w - 
shugs-so,.n Tibetan work, 165. 

Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa- m a n - 
ngag-gi-bstan-bchos-mugon-par-rtog s - 
pa-i-rgyan-ches-bya-ba-bshwuga-s0, a 
Tibetan work, 173. 

Shes-rab.kyi-suying-po-bshugs-so, a Tibe- 
tan work, 156. 

Shiahi, river, 182, 

Shihab-aldin Ahmad Khan, 68, 

Shihab-nddin Umar Shah, coins of, 229— 

230. 


Shing = lo las, e. 101. 

Shiü Dās, 291, 293. 

Shona dighee, 115, 

Shon-nu-gon, a compiler of the official 
records of Tibet, e. 101. 

Shore, J., 2186. | 

Shunchi, a mountain chief, e. 87, 

Shing, government of De-ba, e. 89. 

—— a Mantcehnu chief, pote 

Shwa-Khog, monastery, e. 

Shwa-mar « red.cap, e. 81, e. 85. 

Shwa-ser, the reformed Buddhist church, 


e. 80. 
»  Ge-logs-pa, e. 81. 
Shyakya-thub- the 84 different birth 
prAna u of, 128." 
Siam, gulf of, 269. 
Sibasing, pr. n., e. 17. 
Sibnath Dewal, Dn e. 17. 
— 251. 








ij 
Sikandar , €. 10. 
Sikandar Emperer of Delhi, 111. 

8i 
x 


Wi place, e. 45, 
4 





4 





| Biva Singha, 








Simha, title'of Rajahs, 180, T 
Bimun, pr. n., e. 3. | 
Bingli Path, 256. ' 
Singli Tea estate, 255. 








| Sital Lakh 


"^ Sitiman '' pice, e. 115, 
Sitapar, district, 253. | 
Sita’ Akyi-get, a governor, e 99. 
Situs’ Grammar, 138, 
Biüli, place, 308, | 
Siva Simb, a, e. 21. ! 
, ^n Assameso Raja, 
e. 114. | 
Sivaaviti, pr. n., 272. 
Biyar-ul-mwuta Akh khirin, 206, 350, k 
Skam , family, 365. 
Skanda Gnpta, reign of, 368, 
Bkyes-bu-gsum-gyi-nyams-su-blang-ba - i = 
byang-chhub-lam-gyi runpa, a Tjbet- 
s an work, iot | A 
skye-bo-arid-shi-i-sdug-bseugal-rgya- 


a Tibetan 


-rgya- 
mitsho-i-rnam-thar, a Tibetan 
work, € * 
Bkyabs-mgon-bshi-pa-yon-fen-rgya -mta 
i-rnam-fhar, a Tibetan work, 123. 
Bkyabs-mgon-gsum-pa-bsod.nams-rg y a - 
misho-i-rnama-thar, a Tibetan 
work, 123. 


Skyabs-mgon-lna- pa - ngag - dbang - blo - 
. bsang-rgya-mtsho-i-rnam-thar, a 
Tibetan work, 122. 
| Suyan-nag-gi-bstan-bchos-me-long-3h e « - 
bya-ba-bshugs-so, a Tibetan work, 
49. 
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Sona Bibeo, 115, 116. 
Sonam Choiphel, Governor, e. 87. 
4 Gya-teho, title, e. 83—55, e. 58. 
Sonargáon, town, 58, 266. 
Son-ching Wen, the Grand Yamen of, 
a. 98. 
Soorma, river, 643. 
Sora, village, 289. 
South Tanda, 62 
Spalirisos, oopper coins of, 228. 
Sregton Darmn, family, e, 82. 
Sri Dhairyya: dja, 65. 
Srid-ahi-$-advren.mchhog-dur-smrig - achh- 
ang-ba-luga-pa-ngag-dbang-blo-bzang- 
roya misho-.ajigs-med-go-chha -t h ub 
baten-lang-teho-i-ade-t-geung - abum - 
dkar-chhag-dpyod-lden - yid - dwang- 
aphrog-byed-lna-1-rnga-gsang-shes- 
byu-ba-bshugs-»o, a Tibetan work, 
137. 
Nnmadbhegavad Gita, palm lef MS. in 
Vidyapati's own fand- 
writing, e. 23. 
Srin-mo «demon, e. 94, 
Sri Satakarni, title, 272. 
Sri Vigraba, 65. 
Srong-tahan-gampo, A Tibetan king, 129, 
e. BB, o. OD. 
Srofitean-Gampo, castle, e. 88. 
Stag»bags, of Ptolomy, 246, 
Starapa, family, 365. 
Steer, O., Hon'ble Mr., and Levinge, E. P., 
Hon Mr., Judyes High Court 
—their judgment on the Ap- 
peal of Tiiukdharee, Shashu 
and othera, 221—3223, e- 
Stubbs, F. W., Major, 230, 232. 
Styria, a German district, 367. 
Süba-i-Bihar, the Hindu Raja of, 263. 
5Subanairi, river, 259. 
Sub-deacon Leo, 55. | 
Subhadatta, son of Deváditya, e. 26. 
Bublhlanpar, place, 196. 
Subonsiri, river, e. 16. 
Sabnaid, P . n,, e. 3. 
Bujátá, 31. | 
ta, a oily in Kogala, 180, 
, Parsram, pr. ne 201. 
Bulnimán, pr. 


n, 117. 
Bulaimán Beg, e. 47. 
^o ararana, 


Li 


Khan, 57. 
Sultan Firasz Bháh, e. 10. 
— Ghiys uddin Mabammad, e, 7. 
! 






. 





Indez. 


Snltan Shamsuddin Dand, o. 7. 
Sumatra, island, 269. 
Sum-chhu-pa-i-enying-po-bshugs-so, 
Tibetan work, 140. 
Somi Thaiji, pr, e. 85. — 
Sundara Satakaropa, title, 272—273. 
Songa king, 180. 
Suorneena ( Mathora), 179. 
Burástre, dynasty, 227. 
Surat, oity, 61, 289, 
” mint, 357. 
Siri dynasty of Delhi Sultans, 233. 
Sotias, copper temple of the, e. I8. 
Svalikarna, title, 272. 
Svayambha character of Magadha, 120. 
Syed Ali Bilerami, editor and tranalator 
of the Quatrains of Baba Tahir, 1. 
Syed Golam Mastola Khnaun, translation 
of the petition of, 209. 
4, Jammul Mahomed of Bokhara, 209. 
» Mahomed, the faujdar of Gorakh- 
pur, 185. 
» Mohammad Khan,211. 
Syria (Sham), 270. 


T 


Talaqat-i-Akbart, e. 2, è. 4, e. 5. 

* E of Nisim-ad-din, 51. 

Tab Bārsā, 53. 

Tigo =50 Hordus (families), e. 101. 

Tahaver Khan, e. 58. 
* Turani, e. 44, d 

" Wala Shábi, 349. 

Taito (Peking) Chinese capital, e. 98, 

e. 101. 

Ta án, 67. 

TOP a. title, e. 85, e. 87. 

Talib Keta Nath, o. 58, ' 

Tálai Khan. e. 48, ` 

Talé Lama, titlo. o. 83. ^ 












" Vejesn anm. t BA. 2i - v 
Tama, a princess «f the Naga, e. 94. 7" 
Tama Thums on suh AMEN. e. 102. — 


87. 
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Taolüng, place, e. 95. 

Tárá, goddess, 108 names of, 154. 

Taraoni or Turaüban village, e. 23, 

Tara Singhnur, village, 260, 261, 252. 

Targaon, ogre B 251. l 

Térikh-i- Mhds. 302. 

Tárikh -i- -Muhammadi, 302, e. 40. 

Tarkhan, title, 318, 

Tarsan Khan, 58. 

Tartar Chinghiag, e. 96. 

Tasdiqu-n- Nihad, 113. 

Tashi-Lunpo, city, 119. 

à foundation of the grand 

monastery of, e. 81. 

Tashi Rabdan, e. 84. 

Tathagata, 31. 

| * ( Baddha), 155. 

Tathagatas, varions names of, 150. 

Tattah, mint, 357. 

Tavares, Pietro, Portugaese Captain, 53, 

54. 

Ta-Yen, dynasty, e. 87. 

Taylor, Dr., 60, 

» Geo. P.. 239, 373, 381, e. 109. 
Tazkiratul.Malak, e. 2, o. 4, e. 8. 
Te-lo-na-ro-gnyis-dang-mar-pa-lo -taha - 

dang-rje-btsun-mi-la ras-pa-dang-dvagse 
po-lka-rje-rnams-sdua-pa-i-rnam - thar, 
a Tibetan work, 133. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Lt. Governor, 198. 
Tengeling, monastery, 120. 
Tengrinor, lake, e. 99, 
Tezpur, city, e. 18. 
Tba-gu-Anngap, Cenaus Commissioner of 
Tibet, e. 109. 
Thaijung ! Tái-tsung) Emperor, e. 97. 
Thakurs of Patiya, 110, 
Thakwan Themur, the last Emperor of 
the Yen or ‘Tartar dynasty, 
e 100. 
Thams-ehad.mkhyen-pa.chhos - abyina- 
rang-grol-gyi-rnam-thar, a Tibe- 
tan work, 126. 
Thana, city on the Bombay Coast, 268. 
Thanawala, Frumjee Jàmasjee, of Bom- 
bav, 239. 
Thangpa, district, e. 100, 
Thangpoohi, monastery, e 100. 
Thang-tahba, district, e. 100. 
Thaway, an old fortress, 184. 
Thikor*& province, e. 97. 

2s  =ten tong-kor, e. 101. 

Thipon =n provincial! governor, e, 07, 

Thi-srong-den-tean, king of Tibet, e, 95. 

—— Oorma, the daughter of Hoi- 
chen, e. 





Thompso 
Thong: ji, & Tartar titio of dintinction, 
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Thorapa, district, 282, 254. wt 
Thumed Mongolia, province, e. 83, 
Thumi Hambhota, Tibetan Minister, 199. ? 
Tibetan Grammar, 138, 
Than, place, 291, 292, 204 
Thurston, E:—His paper on the East 
India Company's Coinage, 
300. 


Tibetan Books brooght from — 
líat of, 118. 
Tickell, Mr., e. 62. 
Tiefenthalor, 59. 
Tilakdhari Rajas, title, 184. 
Shahi, Babu, 197. 
Tilchen, district, e. 99. 
Tilghman, RH. W., 213, 214, Z16. 
Tingdzinpa, family, 366. 
Tinléh Gya-tsho, Lamb», e. 87. 


Tirol, a German district, 367. >." 


Tirpoliy4 = triple gate, e. 46. 
Titles of Roshan Akhtar, e. 56. 
Todah Tank, pergana, e. 37, e. 57. 
Todar mall, Raja, the great financier of 
Akbar, 182. 
Tog, district, e. 97, 
Toilüng, place, e. 83. 
Toke, city, 55. 
Tomolung, district, e. 100. 
Tong-Kor ten Gya- Kor, e. 101. 
Toragal, 241. 
Toraminos, son of Lae-lih, 369. 
Transcript Ss the copper-plate charters 
of Khurda, 284—786. 
Transoxiana, province, 270. 
Trichinopoly, tributary state of, e. 31. 
Tsa-du =a revenue-payiug settled family 
of Tibet, e 101. [e. B4. 
Tean-cham Mon,a& Himalayan princess, 
Tsang, province of Tibet, e. SI, e. 82, 
e. 92, e 95, e. 102. 
| a divided into districts, e. 97. 
Tsangpa, district, e. 99. 
Táangpo, valley, e. 92. 
Tsan-pa, river (Brahmaputra), 268. 
Tehab-cha, place, e. 84. 
Tshad-ma-i-gshung-don-abyed-pa-$-bsdus - 
grva-i-rnam-bshag-rigs-lam-aphw 1 - 
| gyt-lde-mig, a Tibetan work, 167 
Tehalpa, district, e. 98, 
4 Lamas, e. 100, 
Tehal-pai Reten, district, e. 102. 
Tehalpa Zang Khur, district, e. 102. 
Tehang-Yong-Gyn-tesho, the Sixth Dalai 
Lama, 154, e. 89, e. 91. 








NU UU: 
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Tahog-choi, the congregational service, 


e. 89, 
——— lake, 137. 
Tshong-din, monastery, e. 102. 
» district, e. 97, e. 100. 
Tshorpu, town, e. 85. 
Tahul-thim-Gyatsho (Lama) a Tibetan 
author, 170. 
Tshurphu, monastery, e. 92. 
'Tsi-mar, district, e. 97, e. 102, 
Tsong-kha-pa, king, 168, e. 89. 
* founder of the Yellow school, 
e. 80, e, Bl. 
"EI. Mx the birth place of Lozang 
agpa, e. 81. 
Tugugn»nj, ag RY e. 102. 
Talpai De, palace of, o, 96. 
Tarkaha, village, 183. 
Tuzak-i-Jahdngiri, extract from the, 68. 


U 
Ù, a province of Tibet, e. 82, e. 84, e, 93, 
e. 100. 


* — divided into district, e. 9r. 
Uchh, place, 270. 
Udyana, place north of Peshawar, 130, 
Ugra Pratap Shahi, Maháráj Kumár, 197. 
Ujjain, town, 319, 322, 329, e. 56. , 
*Ulwi Khan, Physician, e. 53. 
Uma Dewal temple, e. 17. 
Umā mni, temple of, o. 17, 
Unao, district, 250, 252, 253. 
Unchganw, village, 250—252. 
Uparikn, title of royal favonr, 284. 
Dh r Teang annexed, e. 86, 
-i-Zafargarin, 67. 
rend city, e. 85. 
Urgyan, the land of, 130. 
Urgyan-gu-ru-pad-ma-abyung- gnes-kyi- 
rnam-thar-rgyas-pa-bshugs-so, a 
. Tibetan work, 130. 
U-rgyan-gu-ru-pad ma-abyung-gnes -k y 4- 
-rabs-pad-ma-bka-i-thang, a 
Tibetan work, 131. 
Utai-Shan, place, e. 97. 


v 


pasty of Gujarat, 372. 
n = work on as- 


Index. 


Valiullab, sou of Shahabuddin Mubmud 
= Shah, e. 11. E 
alsid, port, 239, 
Van na] Mr., 275. 
Vana Kennedy, 49. 
Vasco-de Gama, 269. 
Vasigthiputra Vilivayakura, 273. 
Vayu Purana, 372. 
Vazir Khan, 226. 
Videha (north Behar), 179. 

Kingdom, identification of, 248, 
Vidüdabha, the Kosala king, 179. 
Vidyapati Thakkura, the great bard of 

Mithila, e. 27. (24. 
Vidyapati Thakur, au article on, e, 20— 
Vijaynngar, kaja of, an expedition 

inst, e. 5. 
Viucent Smith, 273. 
Viresvara, eldest son of Devaditya, e, 26, 
Viresvara, l'unkkura, father of Candes- 

vara Thakkur, e. 25, 

Virsarwara, tank of Viresvara, o, 26, 
Visai, village, e. 26. 
Vienibar Brahmans, e, 26. 
V mu Purdna, 272. 
Visnuvarduana of Malwa, 369. 
| Visvanath place, 259. 
* temple, e. 17. 


- or Bishnath, a town in Asenm | 


valley, o. 16. 


J Visvapati, title of royal favour, 284, 
|. Viswnagiri Porbot, hill, e. 16, 


Vivdda Ohintdmdns, o. 25, 
Vivdda Ratnákar, e. 25, o. 27. 
Vost, Major, 79. 

» W., Mr., 282, 244. 


w 


Wagner, Paul Rev.:—Some Kolarian 
riddles current among the 
Mundaries in QChota-Nagpur, 
e, 62—79. 

Wakálat Khàn, title, 805. 

Wali Shihis, 201. 

Walsh, E. H. C,:—4A list of the Tibetan 

books brought from Lhasa b =x 
— D Ms Mr. Ekai 


EO ogiri, 70. 


pr inthe 28 goldenen o. 95. 
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Williams, Sir Edward Vaughan, 224. 

Wilson, C. K.:—On the names hitherto 
unidentified in fonr Datch Monn- 
mental inscriptions, 274. 


» :—Proposed identification of the | 


name of an Andhra king in the 
Periplus, 272. 
Wilson, H. H,, 49. 
Wise, Dr., 57. 
Wolff, Dr., Bishop of Agra, 54. 
Woodburn, Sir Johi, Lieut.-Govr., 202. 


Wright, H. N. Mr., 232, 243, e. 109, 
". 113—114, 
Y 
Yabum Silema, wife of Kya-ring, Thag- 


meh, e. 94. 
Yah, distriot, e. 98. 
Yahlüng, place, e. 95. 
Yahru, district, e. 100. 
Yubya Khan, 301, 324, e. 10. 
Yah-Zung, district, e. 102, 
Yaman, province in Arabia, 263, 270. 
Yamdok, district, e. 98, 

js monastery, e. 102, 
© (Lake Palti district), e. 99 

Yamen of Peking, e. 101. 
Yaminuddaulah, 302. 
Ya-pang-kye, pr. n., e. 84. 
Yarkand, 55. 
Yar Mohammad, pr. n., 288. 
Yuarareb, s sub-district 'of Tibet, e 
Yacobhita, pr. n., 283. 
Yafobhita, II, 283. 
Yasodharma, a feadatory of Nara —— 

Gupta, Baliditya of Magadha, 36 
Yazang-pa, monastery, e. 100 
Yeces Gya-teho, an incarnate Lama, e. 90. 
Yo-ces Zang, hierarch of Gahdan, o. 82. 
Yen, dynasty, e. 100. 
Yezdegerd II, 368. ° 
Young, Wm., 207, 210. 
Yontan Gya-tsho, hierarch of Tsang, 


. 102. 


e. 82, 
t T Lama, e. 85, e. 85. 
"n "m fourth Dalai Lama, 
Life of, 123 















Ful pange skewered ie brda; O» 
pa-i-baten-bchos-sum-chu-pa- da 
rtags-kyi-ajug-pa-i-rnam-a . | 
menhar E ia a Tibetan 


work, 139. 
Yüng-ho-kung, the m of, e. pos "^ 
Y ünglo, the third Emperor of the 

ming dynasty, e. 80. 
Yungr-ting, Emperor, e. 92. 
Yusuf Shah, 265, 

Yüsufsh&hi, pargans, 265, 271. 








Zab-mo-stong-pa-nyid-kyi-de kho-ma 
rab-tu-gsal-bar- -baten- i 
ékal-bsang-mig-a hes-by a - $2 a. = 
bshugs-s0, a Tibetan —* 164. 

— Jang pr. n., 289. ' 

Khin, 318, 325, 332, 338, 840, 


e, 4$—46. 
Aláuddin Ahmad II, off- 
ing of, è. 10. 
h&n-i-Kbánán, e. 10. x 
Roshanuddanls, e, 38. 
Turrah, 328, 331. f 
Turrah-i- báz, 325, e. 51. 
khrid- 






Led , 


Zag-med-gsur-bsugo-i-a yig-au go ns A 
med -5gs-bshad-mthong-ba-don-l d a n- E 
Khes-bya-ba-bshugs-so, a  Tibetao 
work, 171. 
Zuin-ul-bilád, mint town, 80. z 
Zukariyá Khán, 341. * 
Zam.du-güón Wen-hu, a title of distiuf- 
tion, e. 99. >k 


Zangakbar, dialect of, 364. 


. Zar-s-Ja Jarh: ydns sitwënih-i-námri-i-Mir 


Ja'far, 3 
Zatali, —— title, 360, 
Zi&auddin Khan, Diwan of the Dakhin, 


321. 
Zibun Nisā, 111. 
Zodiacal coins of Jabangir, 67. 
Zubdatut Tawérikh, of Nuralhuq, 56. 





